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Queen Beyond 
the Seas 


HE people of London will recognise the magnificence, but 

perhaps not the significance, of the occasion as they gather in the 

streets today to welcome the Queen back home. They will know 
and show that they are celebrating the heart-stirring final act of a 
triumphant progress round the world. But they may not know, indeed 
there would probably be a rather jealous note in their cheering if they 
did, that they may also be rounding off a journey into a new and 
thought-provoking phase in Commonwealth relations. 

The world tour that ends today has differed from all previous mani- 
festations of the Crown as a cohesive power in the deliberateness 
of its purpose and the breadth of its scope. In these last six months 
the rallying magic of royalty has been swept, like some majestic 
zip-fastener, round an astonishing ring of the Queen’s realms and into 
the midst of half a dozen different sorts of national pride—a pride 
that was fierce because it is still struggling and rather uncertain in 
the West Indies, that was fiercer because it is established and rather 
cocksure in Australasia, that was fiercest because it is young and rather 
jealous in Ceylon, and that was defensive because it is troubled and 
has been recently hurt in Uganda. And in each case the aim of greater 
cohesion has been achieved. In each case, the sight of the Queen and 
her consort—representative at once of youth and of tradition, of the 
link with Britain or of new and recognised independence from it, of 
the unity of the Queen’s realms and of their diversity—has given 
national pride a firmer local foundation and yet bound it more securely 
into the fabric of a supranational Commonwealth. As a result, while 
most people may remember the tour merely as a stirring pageant, the 
statesmen are marking it down as something more ; they are marking 
it down as a repeatable constitutional success. 

For this reason there will be pressure for more of these tours, many 
more of them, in the years to come. The Crown is now confirmed as 
the most precious crucible of Commonwealth ; and, as the need for 
fusion within the family becomes more obvious, there is going to be a 
temptation for statesmen to work it cruelly hard. The task of fusion 
should mot be underrated; the manifest economic and _ political 
advantages—to alt members—of the Commonwealth connection 
should not be allowed to obscure the problems of race and trigger-quick 
sensitiveness that colonialism has sometimes quite naturally left in its 
wake, In: these next few years all the forces of calculated self-interest 
should tend to keep the Commonwealth together ; but most of the 
forces of uncalculated emotionalism—perhaps all save those that 
happen to be most happily reactivated as the Queen rides through the 
streets—may tend to pull it slowly apart. The prescription statesmen 
will want to adopt in these circumstances is plain. Let the Queen ride 
frequently forth amid the cheering of her peoples, ‘so that the union 
of Commonwealth may thrive. 

This is an attractive preseription—at any rate for those who do the 
cheering—but it carries two problems with it. The first is constitu- 
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tional. If and while the Queen is riding forth 
on more frequent and lengthy visits to her 
peoples overseas she cannot also fulfil the functions 
that are her constitutional prerogative in the 
United Kingdom itself. The second is personal. If 
periodical progresses through the dominions are to be 
added to the Queen’s other duties, then sovereignty is 
going to become more than a human size job. 


* 


The constitutional problem should not be insoluble. 
Where her Majesty’s functions in the United Kingdom 
are ceremonial or uncontroversially administrative, the 
country is fortunate that other members of her family 
are so well fitted to perform them while she is 
away. In so far as the supreme task of sovereignty 
is to be on hand to resolve sudden constitutional 
crises, there might be more danger in inter- 
mittent absences of the nation’s undoubted Queen ; 
for example, one shudders to think of the complica- 
tions that might have arisen if the awkward decision so 
rightly taken by King George V in 1931 had had to 
be taken, equally rightly, by some distinguished locum 
tenens, such as the Queen’s consort. But, in these days 
of air travel and cable communication, it is legitimate to 
recall that crises do not usually occur as suddenly as all 
that. 

The personal problem that would arise from an 
increase in the Crown’s role within the Commonwealth 
is more serious ; and although any change in that role 
can only be gradual, the dominions and Britain should 
start thinking now about the ways in which the strain 
on the Queen might be eased. There seem to be two 
avenues that should be explored. First, if these pro- 
gresses through the dominions are to become more 
frequent, they obviously must not be piled insouciantly 
on top of the other duties of sovereignty. They must be 
very carefully planned instead. After this first and 
inevitably rushed cavalcade, when the object has rightly 
been to let as many people see their Queen in as short a 
time as possible, future progresses should surely be 
taken at a more leisurely pace. The Queen should not 
be expected to shake as many hands in three days in 
Australia as she would shake in three months in 
Britain ; she should spend three months in Australia 
instead, and reside there rather than travel. This 
general rule—that extended parades before her over- 
seas peoples should involve fairly lengthy residence 
with them—need not debar shorter visits for specific 
ceremonies. But let these be really specific and short. 
When the Queen drives in state to open her Parliament 
in Westminster, she does not combine the occasion with 
a lunch at Westminster City Hall on the way ; if, as in 
the long run seems likely, she may also fly more 
frequently to open her other Parliaments overseas, such 
ceremonies should not be greedily merged into tiring 
and nationwide carnivals. 

But it is the second way in which the strain on the 
Queen might be eased that deserves most attention 
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today: the possibility of lightening her duties in Britain 
itself. This country is in a privileged position ; Her 
Majesty serves here not only as Queen but, in a sense, 
as her own Governor General as well. This is a privi- 
lege which it is unthinkable that Britain should ever 
forgo. But there is reason to believe that some of the 
routine duties that are attached to her office have their 
root not so much in traditions which it would be harm- 
ful to destroy, as in historical accidents which nobod\ 
has bothered to alter. The routine duties of the 
Sovereign are extraordinarily ill-defined; and the 
public knows very little of the real constitutional role 
(and constitutional limitations) of the private secretary 
and his subordinate administrative staff at the palace. 
It would be a mistake to be too precise in such defini- 
tions ; the magic of Monarchy and the rude efficiency of 
Organisation and Methods Research will fortunately 
never mix. But those in close attendance on the Queen 
presumably know what duties Her Majesty could dele- 
gate without harm to the structure of government ; and 
now is the time to make sure that the machinery that 
could bring such delegation into effect is kept under 


constant survey. 
* 


There are, in short, three contrary dangers in the 
present situation. The first is that Britain, as it becomes 
dimly aware of the need for sharing the services and 
symbolism of the Crown more widely with the Com- 
monwealth, may jealously resist all change ; that way 
lies the abandonment of imperial responsibility. The 
second is that, as the need becomes more obvious, 
Britain may thoughtlessly tend to pile these new duties 
on top of the Queen’s present load; that way lies 
impossible strain on the person of Her Majesty. The 
third is that, after an unwilling and clumsy start, an 
effort might be made to be too precise about the division 
of an office which owes its continuing strength and 
adaptibility precisely to imprecision ; all that need be 
said is that this danger is not manifest yet. Clearly, 
however, there is need of the British genius for impro- 
visation and compromise, in a field where that genius 
has always hitherto been in fullest flower. 

But if there is to be compromise, it is the United 
Kingdom itself which must make the first sacrifice to 
secure it. Let the country understand that the lady 
who comes home today is Elizabeth the Second, by the 
Grace of God Queen not only of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, but of Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Ceylon and her other realms and 
territories, Head -of the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith. Let the bells, the bands, the saluting cannon- 
ade ring over London with no note of jealous possessive- 
ness, no claim that the capital is taking back to itself a 
priceless possession that has been on loan. Let this 
country recognise its responsibility in its rejoicing, let it 
listen to the call which it sent out itself six months ago ; 
for it is the other Commonwealth countries which have 
a right to ask of Britain today that we should not over- 
work their Queen. 
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Bluff and Reality at Geneva 


} is a wretched convention of public diplomacy as 
now practised that opposing sides at a conference 
begin negotiation by asking, respectively, for the moon 
and the earth. At Geneva M. Bidault has asked for the 
moon, by presenting the Viet Minh with stiff terms for 
a truce on the morrow of defeat at Dien Bien Phu, and 
following a statement by General Navarre that France 
can no longer fight such battles alone. Pham Van Dong, 
from his side, has asked for the earth by offering terms 
that would mean, sooner or later, the elimination of 
French influence in all three states of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, and their subjection to Communist 
control. If he had his way, Indo-China could become 
for China what Poland has become for Soviet Russia. 
[t has still to be seén whether either spokesmen will 
show more flexibility and desire for compromise. It 
seems unlikely. 

The Viet Minh representative has behind him the 
resolute and solid. backing of the Russians and 
Chinese. Whereas M. Bidault, with Washington 
searching for a policy and the House of Commons 
turning pale at the thought of a fresh British commit- 
ment, is negotiating from weakness because he and his 
allies did not find in the last five years ways of creating 
in Indo-China a situation of political and military 
strength. His predicament will recur unless the issues 
underlying the daily news from Geneva are held steadily 
in mind. For we must be prepared, so far as truce 
terms for Indo-China are concerned, for another Pan- 
munjom, with fighting and talking going on simultane- 
ously. And it was during Panmunjom that so many 
people, bored and befuddled by the long wrangling of 
the generals, forgot that there were principles at stake 
in Korea, as there will be in Indo-China. 


* 


The idea is gaining ground that there can be found 
at Geneva, through the agility and industry of Mr Eden 
as mediator, some compromise between the extreme 
western view that there must be more Asian Verduns 
(with France’s allies helping) and the extreme eastern 
view (expressed by Chou En-lai) that all western posi- 
tions in Asia must be liquidated. Opinion is beginning 
to crystallise around the hope that there can be a pause 
for peacemaking in Indo-China similar to the pause in 
Korea, that a cease-fire line can be drawn between the 
areas of northern Indo-China where the Communist 
writ runs and those where it does not. And already the 
view is expressed that if such a line were to become the 
frontier between Vietnam and Viet Minh it would be 
unnecessary for the Americans and the British to decide 
whether they could check the offensive of the Viet 
Minh army. Whatever may be said about the possibili- 
ties of negotiating on the basis of partition—and it is 


early days to judge—it is clear that the belief that 
diplomacy can somehow spare the American Congress 
and the British Parliament a strategic decision in South 
East Asia is dangerous and false. 

At the moment three alternatives seem to present 
themselves. One is that a truce is arranged approxi- 
mately on French terms (they are given with the Viet 
Minh terms in detail on page 547) which through the 
disbanding of Communist guerrilla forces and the con- 
centration of regular forces on both sides of a line, 
would deprive the Viet Minh of important military 
advantages. Such an arrangement is unlikely unless 
someone can convince the Communist team at Geneva 
that the alternative to accepting these terms is con- 
tinued fighting, with allied intervention giving General 
Navarre the support he has publicly demanded. If that 
card is to be played it must have Anglo-American 
backing. And if the terms were accepted Britain, the 
United States and other interested powers would have 
to be ready to enforce their observance. 


* 


Another alternative is that something like the eight- 
point terms of Mr Dong should be accepted. Skilfully 
though these are worded, and reasonable though they 
may seem to those who have forgotten the Communist 
meanings of phrases like “ free elections ” and “ unified 
governments,” they open the way to a train of events 
that would engulf the opponents of Communism in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in the way that they were 
engulfed six years ago in Czechoslovakia. If there 
were a real intention of preventing such a tragic out- 
come American and British policy would have to be 
ready with means as well as words. 

A third alternative—though it is one that nobody 
has formally proposed—is to partition Vietnam, leaving 
a victorious Ho Chi-minh ruling a buffer state between 
China and the three southern states. Those states, even 
if French forces remained, would be vulnerable to 
political and military pressure from a movement that 
presents itself as representing national feeling through- 
out Indo-China. If they were given complete inde- 
pendence by a French withdrawal it would still be 
somebody’s responsibility to see that these free Asian 
states did not live in fear of another Korea. 

There may be other alternatives, yet to be revealed 
by negotiation at Geneva, by the fertile mind of Mr 
Nehru or by the hints of Mr Molotov.. But in one 
way or another they are bound all to raise the same 
questions: Who will fight, if necessary, to maintain 
the freedom of these three states ? Who will demon- 
strate to Asia that “liberation” is possible without 


Communist support followed by Communist domina- - 


tion ? Who will insist that the power of the Chinese 
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state shall come no closer to Burma, Malaya and Siam ? 
From Dien Bien Phu to Bangkok and Rangoon is less 
than 600 miles—the distance from Prague to Paris. 

Merely to say that a stand will be made at sometime 
or other is not sufficient. The bluff has been tried by 
Mr Dulles and it has ceased to work. It is likewise 
obvious that neither the United States nor Britain is 
prepared at present to promise or plan military action 
on its own. In neither country has public opinion been 
prepared for such a contingency. It is for such reasons 
—some of them good and some of them bad—that such 
hopes have been pinned to a pact from which might 
spring a defence organisation for South East Asia. For 
a pact has this advantage in a foreign minister’s eyes: 
that in a crisis public opinion faces the question: Do 
we or do we not honour our word ? It is not neces- 
sary for parliament and’ people to consider, more or 
less at pistol point, whether their vital interests are 
involved or not. A defence organisation has this advan- 
tage, that it will have plans for meeting the military 
commitment that can be put rapidly into effect. It is 
not necessary for the chairman of the American Chiefs 
of Staff to fly to London in order to argue with his 
British colleagues about the effectiveness of carrier- 
borne aircraft against land forces. It is these things 
above all that the North Atlantic Treaty and Nato itself 
have achieved for the security of Europe: military 
readiness based on political resolution and a clear 
conscience, 

Is any such thing possible in South East Asia ? 
Between the non-Asian nations, perhaps ; that is to say, 
between the United States, Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand. For they have long been consulting 
among themselves about the danger they now face, but 


The Frontier 


N AY is the month of harvest in Palestine, and 
reapers are at work on both sides of the border- 
line between Jew and Arab. Annually, harvest is a 
classic time of “ incidents,” when hungry Arabs trespass 
after extra sheaves and Jewish guards are too quick on 
the trigger at sight of farmers gathering the last ounce 
nearer than usual to the frontier line. This year, 
tempers are especially high because the UN machinery 
for compromise and settlement is out of order. 
Jordan, backed by its fellow Arabs, has spurned the 
Secretary-General’s invitation to talks held under Article 
XII of the Armistice Agreement. Israel which, in the 
words of its own best newspaper last week, “sees an 
enemy in everyone who does not identify himself with 
our attitude,” has boycotted the Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission ever since that body returned 
a verdict of “not proven” against Jordan in the case 
of the Scorpion Pass bus murders of March 17th. 
Meantime, a futile discussion on the problem as a whole 
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without (as our Washington Correspondent points out 
on page 533) taking firm decisions about what they 
would do. But which Asian governments would join 
fully and resolutely in such an arrangement, in the kind 
of Seato that has been discussed? Siam, almost 
certainly. The Philippines perhaps. Burma, almost 
certainly not. And even if those nations could be 
counted in, they would not represent either politically 
or militarily a considerable weight. To have real 
prestige, to achieve the scope and political stature of 
Nato, this Asian organisation would have to include 
India and, if possible, Pakistan. To put the dilemma 
in its crudest terms: a white man’s Seato would be an 
effective fighting body, but it would not be an effective 
political body. And military resistance must have a 
firm political basis. : 

But here the dilemma becomes insoluble without 
India’s co-operation. If there is to be a Seato with 
teeth in it (teeth like Nato’s) it is almost certain that 
India and those governments that followed Mr Nehru’s 
lead at the recent Colombo conference of South East 
Asian nations will not join it. If Seato is to have few 
or no teeth, then Asian nations might be persuaded 
to associate themselves with it, but rather in the manner 
that Burma hovers on the fringes of the Commonwealth. 
There would be a certain friendship, a certain com- 
munity of interests, and a certain community of fear— 
that is all. It would be better than nothing ; it might 
even make China and the Vietminh pause to think. 
But it would not have the power or the will to do what 
the United Nations did in Korea. And it is still not 
clear how South East Asia can be preserved from Com- 
munist domination unless at some point that power and 
that will are exercised. 


in Palestine 


is moving at a snail’s pace in the Security Council. 
The best that can be said of the proceedings there is 
that the Arabs, whose mouthpiece is Lebanon, have 
not walked out of the debate as they threatened to do. 
The worst is that no good can come of all the talk 
because both Jew and Arab have long ceased to think 
it important or binding, and because too few of those 
engaged in it are in a position to implement their words 
by action. Practically speaking, the main deterrents 
to fighting on the frontier are Jewish fear of losing 
American aid, British influence in Jordan, and the 
Anglo-Franco-American Declaration of May, 1950, 
which proclaimed the great powers’ “ unalterable opposi- 
tion” to any violation of frontier or armistice lines. 
Lately, there has arisen a new difficulty to prevent the 
western powers from wielding these deterrents as effec- 
tively as they hoped to do. Two aspects of their policy 
that used to be compatible now clash. Their two major 
objectives in the Middle East aré to build up a common 
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front of defence against Russia and to bring about a 
permanent settlement in Palestine. At first glance, the 
aims would seem to dovetail: peace in Palestine ought 
to produce security behind their anti-Soviet front-line. 
But, not long ago, their original pattern of defence in the 
cold war collapsed and bad to be adjusted. They were 
getting nowhere with their idea of a Middle East 
Defence Organisation, in which they were to lease 
bases from willing allies, and they therefore swung 
into an alternative course. The United States govern- 
ment began offering unconditional sale of arms to 
western Asians whom they thought likely to resist 
Russian aggression. 
* 


The new system was inaugurated in February with 
he American agreement to supply arms to Pakistan, and 
was in April extended to Iraq. Both these states have 
rich assets to defend, live at no distance from the Soviet 
border, and are aware of the threat of Soviet expansion 
in Asia. But when unconditional American military 
aid to Iraq was welcomed by the other Arab’ states 
as it was by all except Egypt) and when it is extended, 
as is now likely, to Lebanon and Saudi Arabia, it is the 
new access of strength against Israel rather than the 
increased security against Russia that Arabs welcome. 
Therefore the western powers, when they give such 
aid, run the risk of undoing with their left hand the 
good they have done themselves with their right. Their 
action frightens Israel, and it encourages many Arabs, 
who see the world only in terms of black and white, to 
reason that America has “ changed sides ” and that they 
can, therefore, afford to be more intransigent about 
Israel. Thus a piece of American policy that is sound 
in its general Asian context serves to heighten tension 
in one locality. ; 


The western allies are not the only people whose 
actions in Palestine are at cross purposes. The Arabs 
used to be able to maintain a simple theme, which was 
intagonism to western “imperialism ” and to its pro- 
duct, Israel. But some of them, notably Iraq but also 
Nasser’s Egypt, are simultaneously fearful of Com- 
munism, Anti-Communism and anti-westernism are an 
ill-matched pair of concepts, and there is evidence that 
some Arabs are beginning to see this, to rouse them- 
selves from six years of make-believe that Israel does 
not exist, and to recognise the far greater menace to 
independence that is at work in South-eastern Asia, 


Clear-sighted Iraqis are in no doubt on the point. For 
id time’s sake, they cannot plump, as Pakistan has 
done, for alliance with Turkey, but they now know that 
‘hey must rate defence of their oil as more important 
‘han dreams of crushing Israel. Even broadcasts and 
>peeches from Egypt—which until the Canal Zone ques- 
on is settled is bound to regard the “ struggle against 
‘mperialism ” as its highest priority—are at sixes and 
evens between the themes of “ anti-Communism ” and 
“ anti-imperialism.” At Arab League meetings, schemes 
against Israel still have priority ; but at the Moslem or 
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western Asian conference, now proposed by Sir 
Zafrullah Khan, the wider view is bound to intrude. 

For economic and financial reasons Israel needs peace 
far more than does any Arab state except Jordan. 
Logically, therefore, a moment when Arab thoughts 
on priorities are faltering would seem to be one at 
which to refrain from exacerbating the conflict on the 
frontier. But unfortunately Israel, too, is torn by con- 
flicting counsels. It has been living on its nerves for 
six years ; its homes are never free from night fears 
of forays by hungry, armed Arabs. Opinion there now 
consists of a smaller group of sober-heads, led by Mr 
Sharett, who think that American support is its least 
expendable asset and that it had best try for the peace 
it wants by peaceful means, and of a larger group, 
fathered by Mr Ben Gurion, that thinks grenades and 
mortar fire are the only language that Arabs understand. 
Army attacks on villages, such as those on Qibya in 
October and Nahalin in March, are the product of this 
latter train of thought ; they are perpetrated by young 
men maddened by the insecurity in which their foiks 
dwell, but who live in a box, and hear few or no 
rumblings from the outside world except the sabre 
rattlings of the Arab League. The average Israeli today 
is totally unaware that, since Iraq became wealthy and 
has oil to defend against plans laid in Moscow, he has a 
chance of sinking to second place on its list of potential 
adversaries. 

* 


Greatly though both Israel and Jordan need 
peace, there is not the slightest sign that either 
is capable of stretching forth an unarmed hand. If 
tempers are to abate, they must be damped through 
measures taken by third parties. Naturally, Soviet 
Russia is interested in keeping them high, and has given 
Mr Vyshinsky instructions to keep the pot boiling in 
the Security Council ; but there are signs that both 
Foreign Office and State Department see the need for 
other action. Both have spoken up ; Mr Eden, answer- 
ing a question in the House of Commons on March 30th, 
gave a timely reminder that the Anglo-Jordanian alliance 
is not a blank cheque, but a promise of help in war 
“subject to the duty of the parties to seek peaceful 
settlement of their disputes.”” On April 9th Mr Byroade 
of the State Department, speaking at Dayton, Ohio, was 
categorical in a broader context :— 

To the Israelis, I say they should drop the attitude of 
the conqueror and the conviction that force and a policy 
of retaliatory killings is the only policy that their neigh- 
bours will understand. .. . 

To the Arabs, I say you should accept this state of Israel 
as an accomplished fact. I say further that you are 
deliberately attempting to maintain a state of affairs 
delicately. suspended between peace and war—while at 
present desiring neither. This is a most dangerous policy 
—and one which world opinion will increasingly condemn 
if you continue to resist any move to obtain at least a less 
dangerous modus vivendi with your neighbour. 

(Ill. advisedly, he last week undid much of his own 
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good work by uttering some much less warrantable 
criticisms of Israel to an ill-chosen audience of anti- 
Zionist Jews in Philadelphia.) 

But—as experience under the mandate proved— 
words, however stern, have never been enough to keep 
Jew and Arab apart when tempers are on edge. Nor— 
as UN experience is proving now—are corps of 
unarmed observers any more successful at the job. 
However great their numbers, they reach the spot only 
after the blood has been spilt. To supply armed inter- 
national police is more than the average UN member 
is ready to pay for upholding his partition verdict. The 
three western powers, if they want to prove their 
“unalterable opposition ” to solutions won by fighting, 
as well as to mitigate the unfortunate effects in Palestine 
of their policy of selling arms to free Asia, need to 
devise some robot method of keeping the marauders 
of both sides away from the line. 


Propaganda 


IFTEEN months ago the Labour party announced 
that it intended to launch a new weekly newspaper 
of its own, which would express and explain the official 
party line. Very little has been heard of this project 
since, but the latest Bevanite crisis should add urgency 
to the intention ; the new paper is expected to appear 
on the bookstalls some time this year. The attitude of 
the Labour leaders towards the two chief independent 
left-wing weeklies already in existence is not unlike that 
of the Duke of Wellington to his troops: “ They may 
not frighten the enemy, but by God they frighten me.” 
Although the Labour Party owns 49 per cent 
of the Daily Herald and the Co-operative Press is 
controlling owner of the Sunday newspaper Reynolds 
News, the eventual appearance of this weekly will be 
something of a new development in the propagandist 
activities of the two main parties in this country. The 
new paper’s financial backing is expected to come exclu- 
sively from the Labour Party and the TUC, and by this 
token alone it is unlikely to stray far from the box-edged 
path of Transport House orthodoxy. Hitherto the 
central offices of the parties have been mainly con- 
cerned with pumping propaganda into the outer limbs 
of their party organisations rather than with assaulting 
the bookstalls direct. But beneath the surface they have 
played an increasing part in mass-producing much 
of the spurious knowledgeability of modern politics. 
Their ant-like industry deserves investigation. 

Both the Conservative and Labour parties have large 
and efficient departments (and the Liberals an appropri- 
ately small and more harassed one) whose main concern 
is the production and issuing of booklets, pamphlets, 
leaflets and posters which advertise the party line. The 
propagandists’ first task, apart from the publication of 
definitive statements of party policy, is to service- the 
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They have to weigh, for example, such ideas as an 
electric fence of lethal voltage, arc- and neon-lit. Of 
course, such a step would arouse furious protest from 
all those who prefer to keep matters fluid on the chance 
of a coup that would work out to their advantage. But 
in this respect it would be no different from any other 
step taken over Palestine. It would have the merits 
of pinpointing instantly the evidence of any tamper- 
ing with the wire, of enabling frontier civilians to enjoy 
quiet nights, and of relieving two governments from 
spending on defence large sums that both need for 
development. It would also enable the world to sort 
the sheep from the geats—to distinguish those who 
genuinely want peace from those who prefer hazard 
and a chance to fight. The job, though seldom done 
outside Russia, entails no technical difficulties. Is it 
likely that the cost of a wire curtain 525 miles long 
would be greater than that of the Korean war ? 


for Parties 


candidate and the platform speaker. Their heaviest and 
most valuable weapon here is undoubtedly the speakers’ 
handbook. Both the main parties try to keep this up 
to date, if possible annually ; in the meantime weekend 
orators are fed with a fortnightly issue of political notes. 
The handbooks make dreary reading, but they also make 
efficient speeches very easy to compile. Apart from all 
the stock answers to stock questions, and the topical 
facts and statistics, the handbooks contain a careful 
compendium of the gaffes that have been uttered by 
politicians of the other side: It is surprising that so 
many politicians continue to be so garrulous, and even 
more surprising that so many garrulous men continue 
to be politicians. 

In addition to providing candidates with speakers’ 
handbooks, the professional propagandists at the central 
offices may help with the preparation of election 
addresses, to which the local man can add the necessary 
local touch ; and it is, of course, at election time that 
posters and pamphlets reach the individual constituen- 
cies at full flood. The Labour party produced no fewer 
than thirteen separate leaflets for the 1951 election ; 
the main check upon these’ is that everything distri- 
buted free of charge has to be marked down by the 
candidate as an election expense. 

Occasional literature of the cheap hand-out type flows 
from the central offices between elections as well as 
during them. Typical of these is the attractive occa- 
sional broadsheet produced by the Conservatives called 
Popular Pictorial (priced.at 14d.) of which over 200,000 
copies are run off the presses at each issue ; the Labour 
party counters with a fetching glossy called—oddly 
enough—the People’s Pictorial (priced at 3d.). The 
aim of both broadsheets is to hit the eye ; and an argu- 
ment asserted is an argument proved. There is also, of 
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course, a proliferation of more tabloid products and 
hard-hitting broadsheets, which give variants of all the 
usual bread-and-margarine arguments of the day. 
Perhaps more important, both parties syndicate political 
articles to constituency magazines (and, in the Labour 
party’s case, trade union papers) through a special press 
service. Although it is hard to establish reliable—or 
meaningful—figures of readership, both parties can 
claim a large (though rather perfunctory) audience for 
these syndicated features. The Conservatives estimate 
that their local sales reach more than 800,000 readers 
a month, and the Labour party and the trade unions 
between them must reach quite double that figure— 
although it is fair to add that many trade union 
magazines confine themselves fairly strictly to industrial 
and non-partisan information. 


* 


For both the parties the regular monthly magazines 
are stronger stuff. These are not ordinarily visible on 
the counters of bookstalls (although the Labour monthly 
is purveyed through newsagents) ; their main market 
lies among the party organisers and devotees. The 
Conservative monthly, which has lately changed its title 
and its style, is called Onward ; it has reached a circula- 
tion of 45,000 and hopes for many more. It costs 4d., 
sports a glossy cover which is often studiously non- 
political, and seasons its propaganda with articles about 
television and theatre programmes, adventure stories 
and the like ; seven pages of popular appeal to eleven 
of politics make up a typical issue. The equivalent 


Labour monthly, Fact, is a very different affair. In| 


appearance it is old-fashioned, unpretentious, almost 
dowdy. This is typical, perhaps, of the nonconformist 
conscience of the Labour party and its dislike of show. 
The cover again escapes obvious identification, but the 
contents would deceive no one. There are usually some 
twenty-four close pages of news, information and argu- 
ment to fortify the faithful. Fact provides the party 
leaders with an obvious platform for their cause, but 
on really controversial issues space is sometimes pro- 
vided for dissenting argument. Fact costs 6d. and sells 
only about half as many copies as Onward. But it finds 
natural allies in the monthly organs of the trade union 
and co-operative movements. These both have sub- 
stantial circulations, and with minor variations toe the 
orthodox party line. The Labour party also produces 
a special monthly for its women members and another 
for its youth movement, while the Conservatives 
provide features for these two groups in Onward. 


* 


All these publications are essentially newsy. They 
make a point of discussing politics from the practical 
angle of party agents and organisers, and of acting as a 
forum for party education in the history and the per- 
sonalities of the movement ; but the general policy 
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arguments and statistics deployed in them follow closely 
upon the arguments and the statistics used in the House 
of Commons. This is not surprising, since both the 
articles and the speeches often reflect a common (but 
never to be disclosed) origin in the work of the research 
departments at central office. The written word also 
encourages its own variant of the spot-the-quotation 
game. An apt quotation from an independent news- 
paper will cap any argument; The Economist, be it 
said, often provides the coup-de-grdace for both sides. 


The central offices also produce more serious 
pamphlets, some of which make a real effort to achieve 
an impression of impartiality, Educational pamphlets 
and regular factual guides rarely sell more than 10,000 
copies, and sixpence seems to be about the limit of the 
buyers’ enthusiasm. Their importance far outruns 
their circulation, for no party can afford to be labelled 
the stupid party indefinitely. Since they are designed 
primarily for use in discussion groups, they can result 
in a genuinely useful cross-fertilisation of ideas. But 
without the backing of a strong party machine efforts 
of this sort do not get very far. If good pamphlets won 
votes, the Liberals would still be well to the fore in the 
political race. 


In theory, party literature pays for itself; and 
examples can be cited of publications that have been 
wound up because they failed financially. But most 


political journals are only superficially self-supporting. | 


Editorial staffs are officials whose salaries do not have 
to be paid for out of receipts ; most contributions are 
offered free of charge or for a purely token fee ; and 
distribution is mainly through non-commercial 
channels. Costs of production therefore amount to little 
more than the price of materials, printing and trans- 
port. Onward seems to be an exception to many of 
these rules. Because of its popular character it is in 
demand for advertising space and as a result is in the 
unusual position of being able to break more than even. 

It is difficult to imagine any intelligent person read- 
ing most propaganda either for instruction or for fun ; 
the appeal is rather to a sense of loyalty. The constitu- 
ency worker feels that he is not forgotten so long as he 
can receive his monthly communiqué from _head- 
quarters. In meeting this need the new type of profes- 
sional propagandist has helped to knit his party together, 
has given an interest in politics to many people who 
would otherwise have only the foggiest ideas about the 
issues involved, and has both backed up and toned down 
fiery emotions by the provision of some solid and useful 
information. He has reduced the art of making a toler- 
able political speech to the low-grade skill of picking 
pre-fabricated pieces out of the speakers’ handbooks. 
There is, therefore, nothing really dangerous in his 
trade, no nasty flavour that need attach to the title of 
‘ professional propagandist.” The gravest charge—or 
is it the greatest achievement ?—that can be laid at his 
door is that he has enabled rather more ordinarily 
unimaginative people to become professional politicians 
and has made politics itself rather more dull. 
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Notes of the 


Bank Rate Reduced 


T was a peculiar set of circumstances which led to the 
| reduction of the Bank rate to 3 per cent on Thursday. 
The logic of the monetary policy followed by Mr Butler 
in the past two years has been that decisions of this kind 
should be taken by the Bank of England rather than by 
the Treasury ; and this return to tradition has meant that 
all the traditional pointers obeyed by the Bank have come 
back into fashion too. Nearly—but not quite—all of these 
pointers are of a kind that should impel the Old Lady in 
the direction in which Mr Butler should want his.general 
economic policy to go. When foreign funds are flowing 
out of the country, the Bank’s barometer suggests that 
Bank rate should go up; and thus exert the brake on 
internal economic activity which Britain then generally 
needs. When internal economic activity is sluggish because 
savings are high, the Bank is induced by these traditional 
pointers to put Bank rate down ; and this gives a desirable 
stimulus to internal spending or real investment at the 
right moment. 

But there is one set of circumstances in which the 
pointers of an “ automatic” monetary policy and of a 
Keynesian economic policy are not in such happy align- 
ment, when they may point accusingly at one another 
instead. And, to some extent, it is these circumstances 
that seem to have arisen now. There is no reason to 
suppose that spending in Britain needs to be stimulated ; 
there is no recession in business activity, unemploy- 
ment is very low and is still going down. But for an 
accumulation of technical reasons—such as the low level 
of interest rates in America (where they have been 
experiencing a recession)—foreign funds have been flowing 
into London. The Bank has reacted in the time-honoured 
and technically proper way, by putting Bank rate 
down. But even—indeed perhaps especially—in the City 
of London itself the welcome to this traditional sign of 
strength should be cautious, if not crabbed. Nobody 
will gain in the long run if, for a series of very good tech- 
nical reasons, Britain proves to have given a stimulus to 
spending which, for a series of equally good economic 
reasons, it cannot really afford. 


After the Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


pues and flimsy bandages will not be enough to heal 

the hurt inflicted on France by the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. The wound has penetrated deep below the sur- 
face of party politics. The gallant but tragic last days of the 


Week 





siege have only strengthened popular resentment ; mourn- 
ing is now mixed with anger. Throughout the clamour 
one question is heard: Who are the guilty men? What 
guarantee is there that they will not bring about an even 
more tragic national disaster? The deputies cannot be 
blind to this new mood, and it is this that renders more 
than critical the position of M. Laniel’s cabinet. Last week 
he obtained a respite from a reluctant Assembly. Now he 
has to ask it again for a probationary period, and as The 
Economist goes to press the National Assembly seems in no 
mood to let him get away with vague promises. 

Some 70 years ago a small reverse in Indo-China enabled 
young Clemenceau to upset the “ guilty government.” Will 
M. Laniel be able to survive this much bigger defeat ? One 
thing seems certain: with popular passion so directly 
involved, a conspiracy of silence will prove no shield. 
Insults were hurled this week in the Assembly at his Minister 
of Defence, but M. Laniel did not jump to his rescue. He 
merely proposed the setting up of a special commission, 
excluding the Communists, to investigate past sins. But 
the country apparently wants the dirty linen accumulated 
over years to be washed now in public, in open parlia- 
mentary session. 

* 


The government, however, has even more urgent ques- 
tions to answer. Paris seems convinced that decisions can 
no longer be postponed, that the time of improvisation is 
over. Is the government willing and capable to inter- 
nationalise the conflict ? How far is it willing to go to find 
a compromise with the Viet Minh and what does it intend 
to do if the enemy’s terms are unacceptable ? M. Bidault 
may argue from Geneva that to lay your cards on the table 
at the beginning of the game is contrary to diplomatic 
canons. Mistrustful Paris, however, wants the answers 
quickly. It argues that this is. no moment for the classical 
game and diplomatic niceties. 

Against this new assault M. Laniel has so far only resorted 
to the defensive tactics he used last week. But for the 
Geneva conference he would certainly be doomed. Few 
deputies, however, would like to add the responsibility for 
a failure in Geneva to the long black list of the French 
Assembly. Furthermore, M. Laniel can claim that his 
opponents ‘have no alternative policy and no coherent 
majority to back it. Finally, he can brandish the threat 
of dissolution in face of a recalcitrant Assembly. Were it 
not for the timing few people would shed tears over the 
present Assembly, but a political crisis in France at this 
moment would be a major international disaster. ~ Still, 
M. Laniel must realise that by hiding his head in the sand 
he will not avoid the storm sweeping through France. 

During this week’s debate M. Mitterand, a former 
minister, issued the clearest challenge to the government. 
He claimed that France is now faced with so fateful a choice 
that neither a special commission nor the present govern- 
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ment itself has enough authority to decide it; hence 
parliament should be asked to clinch the issue. Unfor- 
tunately, there is much truth in M. Mitterand’s appreciation 
of governmental credit, but that of the Assembly is not 
much higher. The impotent government is merely a mirror 
of a divided Assembly. Most of the blame for M. Bidault’s 
indecision and the governmental paralysis lies with this 
chambre introuvable. 


Mr Eden Pins Things Down 


HE fact that the Geneva conference is, theoretically at 
least, always in closed session does not seem to dis- 
courage most of the speakers from addressing the world at 
large just as if they were facing the radio microphones and 
newsreel cameras of the United Nations Assembly. The 
Communist delegates have been much the worst offenders, 
but they have not been alone in wasting precious time by 
tedious repetition of familiar accusations and by dragging 
wholly irrelevant topics into a discussion that was already 
complex enough. Against this background, Mr Eden’s 
brief and brisk intervention on Wednesday was a refreshing 
>minder of what a conference of the powers is really meant 
to do. 
3ut it was also a good deal more than a mere refresher. 
Ic was the first attempt made during the talks on Indo- 
China to pick out the points on which the opposing parties 
eemed to be within reach of agreement. Mr Eden directed 
himself primarily to the military arrangements needed to 
bring about a cease-fire ; but in a situation as fluid as that 
in Indo-China, it is clear that the future political structure 
of the country will be largely determined by the positions 
in which the contending armies end up. -Agreement on 
military matters is thus an essential first step to a political 
settlement, and once the military positions have been 
stabilised there will be obvious difficulties about reshaping 
the political picture in any way that involves a second 
reshuffle of armed men. The dividing lines across Europe 
today are an inescapable reminder of this decisive military 
influence on political settlements. 


* 


It must be hoped that Mr Eden’s five questions (recorded, 
with the other proceeding at Geneva, on page §47) will 
get the prompt and constructive answers they deserve, both 
trom the Communists 4nd from the government of Vietnam, 
whose foreign minister, Mr Dinh, had previously outlined 
a set of terms that implied little enthusiasm for a com- 
promise. If, as Mr Dinh forecast, Vietnam is to become 
a fully sovereign state, vested with absolute freedom of 
policy, within a matter of days, and if its government agrees 
vith the rebel Viet Minh only on one point—that neither 
will be content with anything less than complete ultimate 
control of a united Vietnam—then it begins to look as if 
the major powers can do little to promote a settlement. 
Che object lesson of Korea, bedevilled by two governments’ 
pretensions to authority over.the whole country, has not 
ipparently been learnt ; and an Indo-China left to its own 


devices would simply be left to a ding-dong struggle between 
irreconcilables. 
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The Two Asias 


T Geneva on Tuesday, Mr Molotov expounded once 
more the now familiar Communist thesis that all 
western attempts to help defend Asia are inherently anti- 
Asian, and that true security for Asia, as for Europe, can 
be obtained only through agreements between the nations 
of the continent itself. It has already become obvious that 
China, “the greatest power in Asia,” would dominate a 
continent thus reorganised, just as Russia would dominate 
the Europe that Mr Molotov envisaged at Berlin. And at 
first sight Chou En-lai’s vision of Asia may seem more 
plausible than Mr Molotov’s vision of Europe ; there is 
much talk nowadays of “the Asian point of view,” and 
there is indeed an emotional basis for this concept in the 
widespread suspicion of everything western. But in reality 
the Chou plan for Asia faces much the same difficulty as 
the Molotov plan for Europe. Asia, like Europe, is already 
divided. 

The basic division is not between anti-western and pro- 
western nations. It is, like the division in Europe, between 
Communist and free nations. It has long been half-hidden 
by memories of common experiences in the past ; but there 
are now signs that free Asia is coming to recognise its reality 
and its meaning. The Communists have not needed to dig 
trenches and fix electrified barbed-wire along their borders, 
as their comrades in Europe have done; nature has provided 
them with the Himalayas and the mountains of South East 
Asia. But they have shut their subjects off from their fellow 
Asians just as effectively—witness Tibet. Indian efforts 
to maintain press correspondents in Pekin have been 
frustrated ; entry into China has been granted only to shep- 
herded visitors; exit from China is possible only for the 
party’s faithful servants. 

It is easy to understand the anguish of such leaders of 
free Asia as Mr Nehru as they recognise that Peking has 
raised these barriers to their hopes of a new Asian unity. 
The bases of Indian policy, in particular, will doubtless 
continue for some time to include the hope that the new 
rulers of China will pay some heed to the voices of fellow 
Asians ; but they will no longer be dominated by it. 


Strong Lead for Labour? 


T seems that the Labour National Executive is to be the 
I chosen hammer for cracking the Bevanite nut. The 
Executive is to hold a special meeting next Tuesday, 
nominally to discuss “ organisation ” but in fact to debate 
how far minorities in the party should be free to campaign 
against decisions reached by majority vote. The answer 
sought by the leaders is “ Not very far ” ; and the Executive, 
with its preponderance of trade union votes, will presumably 
give it. 

Any such decision will offer a clear cut lead to the Parlia- 
mentary party, which—if left on its own—might otherwise 
fall back on a compromise no more effective than the one 
it reached after Morecambe. It was knowledge of this 
attitude that led some MPs to attempt to call a meeting of 
the Parliamentary party this week, so that it might hold 
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its own discussion about the rights of minorities first. By a 
coincidence, which the Bevanites find highly suspicious, the 
party leaders discovered that no room would be available 
for such a meeting until next Wednesday, the day after the 
Executive’s meeting. There is a distinct flavour of 
Tammany Hall about this accommodation shortage. 

This delay does not mean that Mr Morrison is 
personally anxious to by-pass the charge that his recent 
attack on Mr Bevan in Socialist Commentary infringed the 
hopeful post-Morecambe resolution of the Parliamentary 
party, which called on all Labour MPs to refrain from 
criticising one another “ in the House, in the Press or on the 
platform.” Mr Morrison, indeed, seems in fighting mood ; 
he can claim that he has merely stepped over a line on which 
the Bevanites have been treading so agilely, so consistently 
and for so long that they have reduced the resolution to a 
farce. Now the farce is apparently to be abandoned in 
favour of strong arm methods; it is reported that the 
Executive will threaten expulsion from the party to 
minorities who do not toe the official Labour line. 
If so, the coming week could be a significant one 


in British political history. The intention is_ that. 


Transport House should no longer hold up an umbrella 
over two distinct parties, proclaiming two different political 
philosophies. The danger is that Mr Attlee may then walk 
abroad in the field of foreign policy with the umbreila 
folded underneath his arm ; everybody knows who he would 
look like then. 


No Reichstag 


fee debate on the guillotining of the Television Bill 
provided the expected perfunctory canter over familiar 
ground. For all Mr Morrison’s amiable but preposterous 
talk about the Reichstag, the Government’s immediate 
justification for using the guillotine is incontestable. After 
thirteen and a quarter hours of the committee stage, the 
House has still not finished with tHe first of the seventeen 
clauses and three schedules ; over two hundred amend- 
ments have already been tabled, yet these cover only the 
first five clauses. Labour MPs may not have filibustered 
in the sense of talking too long on each amendment, but 
they know that by tabling so many amendments they have 
deliberately tried to smother the Bill, rather than to improve 
or ordinarily oppose it. 

After the guillotining the Bill is to be completed in 
another seven days—five for the rest of the committee stage 
and two for report and third reading. With Tory, as well 
as Labour, back-benchers pressing important amendments, 
this may prove none too much time; but in all 
conscience it should be ample for a Bill of this size.. Any 
measure of its kind which cannot be discussed adequately 
in a total of ten days from second to third reading would 
have to be untidier than even this Bill is. 

As Mr. Morrison was quick to point out, this is the 
sixth time the Conservatives have used the guillotine in 
two and a half years ; Labour used it only three times in 
six years. In one sense, the Conservatives must carry blame 
for this comparison: they have shown a misguided penchant 
for bringing on controversial legislation late in the session. 
But, as the Rents Bill showed, an Opposition sufficiently 
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determined can always provoke a timetable, however 
promptly a Bill has appeared. The real import of Mr 
Morrison’s figures is that the present Opposition happens 
to have more of this negative brand of determination than 
its more dilettante predecessor. 


Spies in Kensington 


HE Foreign Office has accused two Soviet air attachés 
a in London of espionage, and has asked that they 
should leave Britain at once. Beside the recent lurid events 
in Australia and Western Germany, this drama in Ken- 
sington (where the two diplomats lived) is almost insipid. 
There must always be some question where the duties of 
an attaché end and the activities of a spy begin. An air 
attaché who requests, through the proper channels, that he 
should be allowed to visit an aircraft factory is sticking 
strictly to his last ; an attaché who tries to discover what is 
happening in that factory by offering bribes to workers in 
it is equally obviously guilty of espionage. Between these 
extremes there is a wide and confused no-man’s-land ; 
it is certain that Majors Gudkov and Pupyshev had 
at least reached the limit of that no-man’s-land, and 
probably that they had stepped right out of it. 

It has been reliably reported in London that the discovery 
of these two spies was not the result of any revelations by 
Mr Petrov in Australia or Mr Khoklov in Western Germany 
(in other words, they were MI5’s own catch), and that 
there is no reason to believe that atomic secrets were 
involved. Several other things have been less reliably— 
though more picturesquely—reported as well. There 
is little doubt that there is a Soviet espionage system in 
Britain, as there is in most other major countries, and that 
its activities are sometimes as clumsy as they are grotesque. 
But newspaper readers should judge all reported details of 
spy stories by the simple test of whether any responsible 
source could possibly have emitted them ; if the answer is 
that anybody who relayed them could only have been 
irresponsible, then the details—though not the existence 
and dangers of Soviet espionage itself—should be treated 
with something more cautious than reserve. 


A Zhukov Revival 


eS compliment from the Soviet Union 
to its wartime allies is something to be noted, espec- 
ially when it comes from Marshal Zhukov. The occasion, 
the ninth anniversary of VE Day, has not for a long time 
been used for such courtesy, which should be acknowledged 
regardless of its motives. Indeed, the Moscow directive 
hitherto has seemed to be that the Soviet Union should be 
represented as having crushed Nazi Germany single- 
handed ; whereas now tribute is paid not only to American, 
British and French heroism and sacrifice but also to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Lord Montgomery. Nor is it tucked 
away on a back page ; it is splashed over four columns of 
Pravda, the party’s chief daily newspaper. For this relief 
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from the men who use their pens to poison Russia’s relations 
with the outside world—much thanks. 

The tribute follows an assiduous courtship of the French 
(it is said that Moscow especially enjoyed the Comédie 
Francaise in Tartuffe) and some semi-official pats on the 
back for Sir Winston Churchill. And it is significant that 
Pravda gave the greatest prominence to the wartime hero and 
conqueror of Berlin, It was Zhukov who worked together 
with General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery 
in the closing stages of the war, and it may be that the 
cordiality of their contacts was something of a liability for 
the Soviet Marshal when the cold war began. Be that as 
it may, Stalin, suspicious of any budding Bonaparte, quickly 
removed the Soviet Union’s leading soldier from the centre 
of the stage. His return to the limelight came only after 
Stalin’s death. 

The Marshal’s present prominence has significance on 
the home front, What he said, it is true, was about foreign 
policy ; but he also took pains to emphasise that an army 
is powerless unless there is political solidarity behind it. 
He may well have been alluding to an agreement on their 
future relations between the party and the army that was 
reached either after Stalin’s death or after Beria’s fall. The 
Soviet Army, or at least its most important spokesmen, 
may be satisfied with what has been gained in recent 
struggles in the Kremlin and is therefore content to lend 
its powerful voice to the official chorus of good will. 


A Lesson From the Siege 


Ww. did the garrison of Dien Bien Phu refuse to 
surrender ? There have been few examples, even 
in two world wars, of heroism as great as that shown by 
General de Castries and his men, and certainly none greater. 
The General himself is justifiably reputed to be fearless 
and single-minded. But it is hardly enough to believe that 
his own attitude was alone sufficient to inspire such fanatical 
defence against such odds. Was it, then, that the backbone 
of his force consisted of the Foreign Legion, of professional 
soldiers, and of westerners who may have believed that to 
surrender was to be put to death anyway ? Probably all 
these factors played some part, perhaps a big part. But 
they still do not add up to a full and satisfactory answer. 
Nor do they account for the fact that many of General 
de Castries’s soldiers were none of these things. They, like 
their attackers, were Vietnamese. 

The British are better than most people at doggedly 
regarding defeat as victory, at seeing Dunkirk only as a 
great deliverance. But there is a certain general logic in the 
perversity of their instinct all the same. Defeat can have 
two salutary results for the defeated. It can lead to a 
military withdrawal in order to fight again another day. 
And it can so stir the emotions that an entirely new energy 
is thrown into the battle. Can either of these be said to 
follow from the fall of Dien Bien Phu ? And were they in 
the minds of the defenders during the latter period of their 
siege ?- So far there has been no evidence that any hard- 
boiled calculation of that kind holds true, or that the 
defenders thought it would. Although the stand at Dien 
Bien Phu must have convinced at least some people in Asia 
that the Communists will never have a walk-over, the result 
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of its fall looks like being a psychological disaster in both 
Saigon and Paris. a 

It is fair to assume, therefore, that some Vietnamese at 
Dien Bien Phu fought for what they believed in, and that 
that could never be Communism. They, and perhaps some 
of their French comrades, resisted the Viet Minh loud- 
speakers urging them to desert because they saw in their 
own cause the only way in which they could achieve and 
retain the independence of free men. If so, the stand at 
Dien Bien Phu was not in vain. Amid the disillusionment 
of confusion and defeat—of which Paris is now the centre 
—the lesson of the siege stands out as perhaps the most 
heartening challenge since the war began. 


The Top-Secret State 


WEEK in which the House of Commons received an 
official report that the Soviet and satellite armed 
strength, confronting Europe, had risen to six million men, 
may seem an odd occasion for reopening talks on disarma- 
ment. But nowadays, most fortunately, few people interpret 


Slayer of Enterprise 


Russia must... be regarded as decidedly anti-commer- 
cial and illiberal in her spirit, and her tariff is one of the 
most prohibitive in the world. Vast, therefore, as are 
her resources, and rich and varied as are the products of 
her extensive dominions, these would, beyond ali 
question, be rendered far more promptly and largely 
available, both to herself and Europe, were her territories 
under any other Government than that which now weighs 
upon them at once as a nightmare and a corruption. The 
countries that border on the Black Sea ought to be among 
the most prosperous, and their commerce about the most 
extensive and varied in the world. The Crimea and the 
steppes that debouche on the Sea of Asof are rich in corn 
and wine, of which both the amount and the quality 
might be indefinitely improved; Bessarabia and the 
Ukraine, of which Odessa is the port, already furnish 
vast quantities of wheat, capable of enormous augmen- 
tation ; Bulgaria and Wallachia could supply in addition 
almost unlimited treasures of hides, tallow, wool, hemp, 
and grain; Hungaria and Transylvania, under happier 
auspices, would send down the Danube countless cargoes 
of mineral and animal productions; while nearly the 
whole southern bank of the upper portion of that great 
river is clothed with trackless forests of the finest timber. 
All these would be available for Europe, and should be 
made to ensure the prosperity both of the countries 
which supply them, and the countries which purchase 
them, But hitherto Russia has laid her paralysing hand 
upon all this wealth. Her despotism kills enterprise in 
her own dominions, and her jealousy thwarts it in every 
State which could possibly become a rival.... We must 
look at once for a remedy for this state of things and for 
the reward of our exertions, in such a series of well- 
contrived operations (of which we may accept the bom- 
bardment of Odessa as the signal and the first-fruits) as 
shall wrest the shores of the Black Sea from the Power 
which at present holds them and misuses them, and 
transfer them to their former owners. 


The Economist 


May 13, 1854 
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disarmament as meaning a one-sided act of faith. The 
second world war traced out in blood the lesson that the 
only kind of disarmament that promotes peace is the two- 
sided kind. Now, moreover, the phenomenon of the top- 
secret state has complicated the problem. Disarmament, ° 
like justice, must be seen to be done ; otherwise every nation 
that pledged itself to disarm and honestly fulfilled its pledge 
would be an easy victim for the threats of a power that 
had piled up its guns and bombs behind a curtain of silence. 
For nine years, throughout the tangled web of postwar dis- 
cussions on disarmament, the western governments—and 
with them the great majority of all nations—have clung to 
these simple but essential axioms. 

There is, unfortunately, little reason to suppose that the 
talks that began this week =: Lancaster House in London 
will bring general, genuine disarmament much nearer. That 
they are being held at all is the result of a tardy and grudg- 
ing Soviet acceptance of a proposal made by the United 
Nations Assembly last November. The Assembly asked, 
in a resolution backed by almost all nations except the Soviet 
group, that the powers principally involved should discuss 
disarmament, and specifically atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
in private. Only after the Berlin conference, at which Mr 
Dulles further explained the Eisenhower plan for an inter- 
national atomic pool, did Mr Molotov agree to the meeting 
that has now opened. 

The Communist governments will have to make some 
startling changes in their present policy before the road can 
be opened to that abolition of nuclear weapons which they 
profess to seek. For the western powers, top-secrecy is. an 
uncomfortable and, every free citizen hopes, a temporary 
necessity. For the Communists, it is the principle on which 
their whole political system is founded. Yet it must be 
modified if there is to be real disarmament. 


Net Over Nairobi 


be danger signal has gone up in Kenya that Mau Mau 
may have begun to spread beyond the Kikuyu to the 
' Kamba tribe. There were two bad incidents in the Kamba 
reserve last Saturday. The police seem to think, however, 
that these may have been no more than secondary effects 
of the clean sweep of the Nairobi underworld, which the 
army—in conjunction with the civil authorities—has been 
conducting since the peace talks so tragically broke down. 
It is estimated that the Kikuyu population of the city had 
swollen, before the sweep began, to over 50,000, many of 
whom have clearly been up to no good. Nairobi is not 
only the point of infection with other tribes ; it is also the 
home of Mau Mau’s most important supply and intelligence 
organisations. There have been previous attempts to stamp 
the trouble out, but the present operation is intended as a 
sweep to end all sweeps. 

General Erskine has said that in some areas as man 
as 60 per cent of those examined are being held for further 
investigations ; and it is known that, so far, some 24,000 
men have been detained. Many women are also being 
rounded up, for Mau Mau seems to have gained a terrible 
grip on the female Kikuyu. Strenuous attempts are being 
made by screening teams to divide the guilty from the 
innocent, and the latter are being allowed to return to their 
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lawful occupations with new and simplified identification 
papers. Detainees are being sent to labour camps. 

Meanwhile, Mr Vasey, Kenya’s Member for Firance, is 
shortly to set out on his second visit to Britain in six 
months, in search of further financial assistance to meet the 
mounting cost of the emergency. In his recent budget 
speech he announced steep increases in local taxation, which 
will add nearly £2 million to the colony’s diminutive 
revenue, but which will still leave him with an estimated 
deficit of £8 million. It is not generally recognised tha: 
the Kenya government has to pay all the extra costs of 
British troops and air forces over and above those usual fo: 
forces stationed in Britain on a peacetime basis. Yet it 
has little control over expensive new importations like jet 
fighters. It is only reasonable that Britain should con- 
tribute something towards paying for General Erskine’s 
increasingly expensive tune. There are many anxieties that 
have been aroused in this country by recent developments 
in Kenya beside which mounting expense is a very small 
molehill indeed. 


Engineers Against Extremists 


HE Communists suffered an important defeat last week 

—and the forces working for moderation in the trade 
unions won an important victory—when the annual con- 
ference of the Amalgamated Engineering Union discussed 
the question of yet another wage demand. About a fifth 
of the delegates at this conference were Communists (who 
work like beavers both on ordinary union business and on 
propagandist activities in the AEU’s local branches). They 
launched a fierce attack on the exécutive for accepting last 
month’s settlement, and urged that a claim should 
immediately be made for another 10 per cent, which would 
give the balance of the 15 per cent wage increase for which 
the engineering and shipbuilding unions had been fighting 
for so long. The moderates replied that this could only 
lead to a strike—which, of course, was precisely what the 
Communists wanted. 

Fortunately, the rest of the union did not want a strike ; 
and the conference accepted the alternative proposal to 
apply for a revision of the wages structure. Although the 
union hopes that in the end this may yield increases of more 
than 10 per cent for some workers, no timetable has been 
set ; and it is generally recognised that months of negotia- 
tion will be necessary. The employers’ strategy last year. 
of categorically refusing what they ultimately conceded, may 
have taught the unions never to take a flat No for an 
answer ; but clearly it has had the effect of postponing not 
only the wage increase in question but also the application 
for the next one. There were even signs last week that 
some engineering workers recognise that wage increases 
might price them out of jobs in competitive world markets. 

Moderation also prevailed in the AEU’s decision not to 
demand the expulsion of the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers from the engineering and ship- 
building confederation, as a reprisal for its refusal to order 
its members to join the 24-hour strike on December 2nd. 
Nor did the conference fall for an extraordinary motion 
that people who are paid for holidays should be obliged to 
take them (some workers have recently chosen to stay on 
to earn bonuses). But on questions of foreign policy the 
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Left reigned supreme ; the AEU unanimously, if somewhat 
inconsequently, decided that the working class should 
agitate against the hydrogen bomb and that German re- 
armament should be opposed. These repeated emotional 
revolts over Germany at union conferences, which succeed 
partly because the moderates do not want to appear to be 
resisting the left-wingers all the time, must be worrying 
the Labour leadership. 


The Capital of Wales 


FTER some years of dissension, the Welsh local authori- 
A ties have now agreed that Cardiff should be regarded 
is the capital of Wales. The bulk of the country’s popula- 
tion is concentrated on the South Wales coalfield ; and 
Carnarvon and other cities with stronger historical or 
cultural claims have therefore had to yield pride of place 
to the logic of economic facts.. But the agreement will not 
make it any easier for the inhabitants of North and Central 
Wales to visit their capital ; and poor communications will 
probably continue to cause many Welsh conferences to be 
held on the foreign soil of London or Shrewsbury. 

The practical consequences of Cardiff’s new title will not 
be considerable ; the city will simply be confirmed in its 
present position as a centre of regional administration. But 
the choice has been made at a time when the campaign for 
the creation of a separate Welsh Parliament is reaching a 
new pitch of intensity. The new campaign is being led by 
Lady Megan Lloyd-George ; and it has the active support 
of a number of Welsh Labour MPs, despite the disapproval 
of party headquarters. 

This is delicate ground. The Welsh economy, with its 
dependence on high-cost coal production and marginal hill 
farming, would seem bound to suffer heavily from even a 
partial severance of public finances ; it would certainly be 
the loser from contracting out of national schemes for the 
social services. In educational and cultural matters Wales 
does warrant special treatment, but this it already receives 
up to a point. There may be a case for urging that this 
special treatment should be extended ; and also for saying 
that local government in Wales should be reorganised so 
as to include the whole country within one or two regional 
councils. If a clear majority of the Welsh people really 
wants to press on towards further devolution then—and 
this is perhaps the most important point to emphasise at 
this time—English politicians have no real right to resist 
them. But Welsh MPs should tell their constituents that 
they will stand convicted of a strange sort of cultural 
jingoism if their choice really does lie that way. 


Pie in Australia’s Sky 


W ITH the federal general election on May 29th in 
| sight, the leaders of the main Australian parties have 
oeen clarifying their party’s policies. Though the Petrov 
allair is certain to be a major factor, both sides are ostensibly 
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playing the game in resisting the temptation of making 
capital out of it. Instead, such purely domestic issues as 
economic policy, the consolidation of the welfare state, and 
wages, are to the fore. The Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, 
is content on the whole to rest on the coalition parties’ 
record of achievement though promising concessions to 
pensioners, and a subsidy to the gold-mines. But the 
Labour party leader, Dr Evatt, beat ail records in his 
promises to the voters. 

"If he returns to office he proposes to abolish altogether 
the means test for old-age pensioners, increase the rates 
of pensions and other allowances, introduce farm price 
supports on the American pattern, further assist house 
ownership, and reorganise the defence programme. Yet 
Dr Evatt says in the same breath he will reduce taxation, 
give incentives to encourage modernisation of plant in 
industry, and repeal part of the sales tax. The prescription 
for this miracle is deficit finance, which, as Dr Evatt 
plaintively asserts, the Menzies government has avoided for 
the past four years. 

‘Though Australia’s economic position has improved out 
of recognition in the past eighteen months, and its foreign 
Currency reserves continue to climb, it would be less than 
prudent to think that everything in the garden is lovely. 
The improvement has, in fact, been due to a combination 
of good luck—in the shape of better terms of trade—and 
the severe fiscal and monetary policies made effective by 
Mr Menzies’s government. Australia, in keeping with other 
sterling area countries, has, moreover, been lucky in 
escaping comparatively lightly from the worst of the 
American recession. But there are still many perils ahead. 
There is a surplus of wheat—which price supports could 
only magnify—yet to be sold in a buyers’ market; the 
problem of costs in secondary industry which, without 
additional tariff protection, is becoming increasingly uncom- 
petitive; and the ever present, and now only thinly 
concealed, threat of inflation. 

Having given away the equivalent of {A118 million in 
tax reliefs in the recent budget, Mr Menzies’s government 
can rightly claim to have taken the appropriate steps to 
lessen the burden of taxation while giving incentives to 
greater output. It would be most unwise at the present 
stage to do more. Dr Evatt—if he wins—may yet regret 
his impetuosity. 


Economics of Legal Aid 


HE third annual report of the Law Society on the opera- 
oP tion and finance of the legal aid scheme has now been 
published. Although the figures given in it do not go 
beyond March 31, 1953, they paint a clearer picture than 
hitherto of how the scheme is working out. About 30,000 
people are given aid in the year, and three-quarters of the 
cases are still matrimonial disputes. Most of the divorces 
are undefended, and about two-thirds of the other cases 
are successful ; this is not an unreasonable record, and it 
suggests that the scheme is not being widely abused. 

The organisation recovered some £1,760,000 in damages 
and £400,000 in costs in the year, and the charge on public 
funds was some £900,000; the assisted persons them- 
selves contributed £700,000 towards their costs. Adminis- 
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trative expenses were approximately £600,000. There must 
be few other organisations concerned with the social services 
that can handle so many cases at such a low cost for each 
individual case. It is obvious that the scheme is still depen- 
dent upon a great deal of unpaid work from the legal pro- 
fession, particularly from those who serve on the committees 
that administer it throughout the country. 

The Advisory Committee, whose report accompanies that 
of the Law Society, returns to the charge that the scheme 
now in operation is only a part of that contemplated by the 
Act of 1949. Assistance is available only in the superior 
courts, not in the county court or before magistrates ; and 
there has still been no move to bring into operation any 
general scheme for legal advice centres to supplement— 
or precede—the giving of aid in litigation. The committee 
points out that the voluntary legal advice bureaux are gradu- 
ally disappearing. Some are still aided by grants from local 
authorities, but others have closed their doors altogether. 
The committee very sensibly urges that some public aid 
should be given, at least as a temporary measure, to those 
that still exist. There is an economic, as well as a social 
argument, for this. Some of the weaker cases which are now 
given aid, and which cast a burden on public funds when 
they fail, might never be started if the applicant was given 
good advice before the stage at which court proceedings 
become inevitable. 


Caveat Emptor? 


re Opposition fired some heavy, if rather scattered, 
guns last Thursday when it urged the Government 
to be more rigid in its enforcement of the new Merchandise 
Marks Act. Miss Elaine Burton, opening the debate, also 
discussed the inadequacy of the standard textile specifica- 
tions succeeding the utility scheme, the delay in framing 
them, and the apparent apathy of the Board of Trade 
towards their development. She followed this criticism with 
several instances of allegedly misleading advertisements and 
inadequate or inaccurate description on which, she claimed, 
official action was overdue. Mr Rhodes, the former Labour 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, who 
seconded the motion, was more cautious about standard 
specifications, though he regarded the difficulty in framing 
these as an added reason for pushing forward and prodding 
the trades into co-operation ; he pleaded, too, for consumer 
education as part of the school curriculum. Later speakers 
turned from textiles to patent medicines, and from merely 
deficient quantity to allegations of a quackery which would 
recall—if true—the exploits of that Jeff Peters whom O. 
Henry immortalised fifty years ago. (Mr Peters, it will be 
remembered, sold rural housewives a special sand guaranteed 
to prevent kerosene lamps from exploding—providing they 
were kept perfectly clean. Clean lamps did not explode ; 
the sand provided a happy sense of security ; the house- 
wives, so Mr Peters claimed, got their money’s worth.) 
There is a strong case for saying that the Government 
should do more to help the consumer to buy with open 
eyes ; caveat emptor is a maxim for a simpler world. But 
there is more room for debate about how help to the 
consumer should be provided. “ Kite marks” and standard 
specifications have their uses, but also, for many products, 
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their dangers ; they tend to narrow and inappropriately fix 
the range of choice. Any habit of giving undue credence 
to the declarations of producers’ trade associations about the 
poor quality of the products of firms outside their ring 
would be exceedingly dangerous, and it is surprising that 
some Labour members did not underline this. But legisla- 
tion demanding accurate descriptions of content, such as 
many other countries find workable, are quite another 
matter. And a readiness to crack down on deliberate 
offenders, on any latter-day Jeff Peterses who flourish not by 
supplying cheap goods to people who want cheap goods, but 
by flagrant misrepresentation, is the minimum that can be 
demanded on the consumers’ behalf. 

Despite Mr Strauss’s defence of the Government—and 
despite the admitted difficulty of securing convictions even 
under the strengthened Act—the impression remains that 


_ the Board of Trade is leaving too much of the consumers’ 


defence to such bodies as the Retail Trading Standards 
Association. If the British law of libel permitted a counter- 
part to America’s Consumer Research Inc, this passiveness 
would matter less. As things are, an essential element is 
lacking for the satisfactory working of that private-enterprise 
economy in whose name Miss Burton’s motion was voted 
down. 


Developments in Development 


E . pswitasiee the Colonial Development Corporation again 
ran a deficit last year—of well over £1 million—it 
amounted to only a third of that in the year before ; and 
the long process of closing down uneconomic ventures 
seems gradually to be coming to an end. Seven more 
schemes were abandoned during the year, compared with 
eight in 1952. Two years ago Lord Reith expected quicker 
results ; but, as the new annual report is at pains to point 
out, it would be foolish to be panicked into indiscriminate 
cutting-back just because too much was attempted in earlier 
years, before Lord Reith’s stewardship began. 

The legacy of past indiscretions is indeed formidable. 
Last July the Government said that it would introduce 
legislation to allow the corporation to write off losses on 
abandoned schemes on which over £6 million has already 
been lost ; if badly over-capitalised ventures are taken into 
account the sum is closer to £8 million, and new losses 
may yet emerge. The corporation is frank about its record ; 
it says, for example, that its works division has been “ high 
on the list of discreditable failures,” and announces that 
this has now been wound up. 

The important thing is that strict financial discipline 
seems at last to be giving a clearer guide to future policies ; 
the report agrees that “ new projects should show a likeli- 
hood of being financially self-supporting at least.” In the 
main, the corporation’s money will continue to be used as 
risk capital, and private enterprise will be associated with 
schemes wherever possible. It is noteworthy that when 
the corporation’s projects are analysed according to their 
stage of development a clear profit is shown on those that 
have reached the stage of being fully operational. At best, 
this suggests that the long pull towards financial stability 
may soon be over ; at worst, it means that the corporation 
is now carrying out the controlled experiment with which 
it should have contented itself from its inception. 
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THROUGH THE PHILIPS WORLD WINDOW 
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With acknowledgement 
to South Africa House. 


HE famous Philips emblem —a sign behind which 
stands over half a century of scientific and engineering 
knowledge — guides people in every corner of the globe ins. 
need of electrical equipment. And if you happen to live in y 
4 Cape Town, for example, and require a welding plant, you 
can quickly acquire one bearing the name of Philips. 
Indeed, Philips may be able to attend to your requirements 
on the spot because, in addition to stores selling Philips 
products, you will, in many parts of the world, also find the 


Philips factory that builds them. 


« Wherever you may be in the world a 
Philips local organisation will always 


supply you on the spot. 
SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD 





ELECTRONIC TUBES * INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING 
AND weneiaer Gee * ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS °* HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * MEDICAL APPARATUS * H.F. GENERATORS * WELDING ELECTRODES 
: SLDING PLANTS * CINEMA EQUIPMENT * RAD®O AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC AND 
LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * RADAR INSTALLATIONS * DIAMOND ‘TOOLS * INDUSTRIAL RECTIFIERS .* PUBLIC ADDRESS INSTALLATIONS 
IMAGE AMPLIFIERS * TAPE RECORDERS. 
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“With that proposal, Brian, I’m in full agreement, 
though if I may choose I’d rather have a little whisky: 
it so happens I know you've got some White Horse’. 


& 


tol MAXIMUM PRICES: —Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association Gal q 
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Republicans Without Taft 


THE TAFT STORY. 

By William S. White. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 288 pages. 
$3.50. 


R WHITE has been investigating 
the Senate of the United States 
on behalf of the New York Times ever 
since the end of the war. Nobody 
had a better opportunity to watch and, 
as this book proves, to understand 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio during the 
years when his influence was at its 
greatest. It has become the fashion to 
disparage “ journalists’. books,” but this 
is one in the best sense of the phrase. 
It is the work of a trained reporter and 
a sensitive interpreter. 

It is not, however, despite its title, 
“The Taft Story ”—not the whole of 
it—but only that part known personally 
to Mr White. True, he has prowled 
about Cincinnati and talked with those 
who have known the Taft family for 
generations (the Tafts are to Cincinnati 
what the Chamberlains were to Birming- 
ham fifty years ago), and he has recog- 
nised the “minor bloodless virtues” of 
the aristocracy of that “sedate, with- 
drawn and rather ingrown city” in 
which the Senator spent his early years. 
But at the end of 52 pages he plunges 
into the Congressional elections of 
1946, and the rest of the book is devoted 
to the six and a half years in which Mr 
Taft managed perceptibly to blunt the 
effectiveness of American policy without 
ever succeeding in changing its direction. 

Mr White is undoubtedly right in 
ascribing the rigid Republicanism-of a 
man who was otherwise very much of 
an individualist to the memory of what 
quarrels within the party and the devia- 
tionism of Theodore Roosevelt had done 
to his father in 1912. Because of this 
memory Mr Taft, who was an intellec- 
tual and educated in the East—at Yale 
and the Harvard Law School—tolerated, 
and became the acknowledged leader of, 
the Middle Western Republicans in 
Congress who usually suspect the pro- 
ducts of eastern universities and who 
distrusted the intellect long before 
Senator McCarthy began to equate the 
possession of one with treason. They 
thought, as Mr White says, that, 
“because there was one fixed constant 
in him—his institutional concern for the 
Republican party—his ideas and notions 
were fixed.” So they were bewildered 
when he sponsored a public housing Bill 
or dismissed their more intolerant sug- 
gestions when he was drafting the 
Labour Relations Act which bears his 
name. 


The pathetic failure of the Senator’s 


attempts to win his party’s Presidential 
nomination—an honour which should, 
he felt, have come automatically to some- 
one known widely as “ Mr Republican ” 
—are described with understanding. 
Mr White, like many another corre- 
spondent who would have been disturbed 
had Mr Taft ever reached the White 
House, was obviously moved to sym- 
pathy, both at Philadelphia in 1948 and 
Chicago in 1952, as he watched the Taft 
organisation stumble uncomprehend- 
ingly to defeat. His machine was 
modelled on his father’s and was driven 
by an assorted group of local political 
hacks. It was rightly called a “steam 
roller,” but the age of steam was over 
and it was no match for Mr Dewey’s 
streamlined Diesel locomotive. 

In one chapter Mr White tries to find 
out why Mr Taft was so hesitant about 
American intervention in Europe and so 
advanced at times about American inter- 
vention in Asia. The answer, he thinks, 
lies in the preoccupation of the Mid- 
Western members of the party with the 
Pacific—probably for no better reason 
than that the Democrats were interested 
in Europe—and his belief that a Re- 
publican party without the dominance 
of the Mid-West would be “ like an army 
without infantry.” This would explain 
the reason he once gave for not belonging 
to the Foreign Relations Committee— 
that too much knowledge of the facts 
might affect his ability to oppose the 
Administration’s policies. And for 
institutional reasons he had to accept the 
prejudices of those who were so far 
inferior to him intellectually. 

Mr White does not speculate about 
what the Republican party might have 
been had Mr Taft followed Senator 
Vandenberg into the world and left the 
isolationists without a respectable leader. 
But he does ask two questions to which 
the answers, when we know them, will 
be important: what will be the ultimate 
effect of his death on the Eisenhower 
Administration and the type. of 
Republican party Mr Eisenhower repre- 
sents ? And what will be the ultimate 
shape of Taft’s Republican party with- 
out Taft ? The deliberate choice as his 
successor of the Californian Senator 
Knowland, who was, he thought, a 
genuine Republican and who was neu- 
tral at Chicago because the California 
delegation stuck to Governor Warren, 
is proof that he wanted to pro- 
vide a bridge between the two wings of 
the party. But Mr Knowland is proving 
a frail bridge and would look even frailer 
if there were men on either side of the 
calibre of Mr Taft and Mr Vanden- 
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berg. Mr White ends by suggesting that, 
while the Senator’s death has left the 
Administration some complex problems, 
it has left the Mid-Western Republicans 
insoluble ones because the Eisenhower- 
Dewey Republican party can exist on the 
basis of varying leadership but “ the Taft 
Republicans are disembodied without 
him.” 


The Failure of Weimar 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER 
REPUBLIK: Vol. L 
By Erich Eyck. 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Ziirich. 472 pages, 
DM. 17.50. 

HE Weimar Republic failed because 

it was alien to the temperament and 

tradition of the majority of the German 
people, whose dissatisfaction and unrest 
kept a volcano smouldering in the heart 
of Europe until, intensified and directed 
by National Socialism, it spilled over and 
engulfed the Continent. 

Dr Eyck, with rare lucidity of style, 
and writing from the liberal standpoint 
of a German scholar who watched 
developments at close quarters but has 
been living in England for many years, 
now supplements his books on Bismarck 
and William II with a vivid political 
history of the Weimar Republic. This 
first volume analyses only the first 
six years, until the death of President 
Ebert and the election of Hindenburg 
as his sutcessor. Dr Eyck’s preliminary 
chapter on the last months of the war 
presents an appalling picture of the 
political ineptitude of the two generals 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff who, 
incapable of understanding the situation 
as it existed outside the confines of the 
battlefields, yet imposing their will on 
the statesmen, made the collapse of the 
monarchy inevitable and bore the 
ultimate responsibility for the extent of 
the catastrophe. Their behaviour 
throughout the last two years of the war 
and the subsequent intrigues of the 
Reichswehr generals explode beyond a 
shadow of a doubt the myth that the 
German Army held aloof from politics. 

Throughout the existence of the 
republic there was a sound core of 
opinion that supported the Weimar Con- 
stitution, but the German political 
system up to 1918 had made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for leaders of stature 
to emerge among the members of the 
Reichstag. The tabulation of election 
results during the years that stretched 
between the Armistice and the appoint- 
ment of Hitler as Chancellor reveal the 
crumbling away of the moderate if 
heterogeneous electorate and the swelling 
majorities of the extremists both to the 
right and to the left. During these first 
six years the external and internal diffi- 
culties of the Reich were sufficient to 
dismay the ablest of statesmen. ‘The 
problem of reparations (Dr Eyck charges 
Keynes with unwittingly confirming the 
Germans in their belief that they. had 
been cheated in this matter by the 
Allies) and the complete collapse of the 
currency consequent upon the passive 
resistance to the French and Belgian 
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occupation of the Ruhr were, however, 
overcome; and the Republic could have 
gone from strength to strength if the 
whole situation had not been vitiated by 
the mentality and outlook of the German 
people as a whole. The spirit of the 
German nation, wrote Bethmann 
Hollweg in 1915, had been “ poisoned 
during the past twenty-five years by 
rodomontade,” and Stresemann said to 
Lord D’Abernon when discussing the 
unpopularity of President Ebert, “ The 
truth is the German people cannot stand 
a President in a high hat. They think 
he looks peculiar at a review. They must 
have a military uniform with plenty of 
orders.” 

Organised in political parties which 
refused to subordinate their personal 
interests to the national cause, such a 
people could not reconcile itself to defeat. 
It sought what consolation it might in 
indulging its propensity to myth-making. 
The army had been stabbed in the back 
by left-wing traitors, the national morale 
had been sapped by the Jews, all their 
troubles were due to the dictated Treaty 
of Versailles. The myth-maker grasped 
at the symbol ready to hand in the figure 
of Hindenburg, the Generalfeldmarschall, 
steady as a rock and garbed in the 
uniform of the old German Army, on 
whom they could focus all their longings 
for a return to the glorious days of the 
Hohenzollern Empire. But Dr Eyck 
shows that the whole nation was not 
blind to the danger. Hindenburg was 
elected by only a narrow majority. His 
candidature had seemed a master stroke 
of the reactionary politicians, but by 
choosing a Hohenzollern general to take 
the place of the democratic Ebert, the 
German people had regressed farther 
than they knew. They. had taken an 
essential step on the way back to tribal 
primitivism. 


Lord Wavell’s Campaigns 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST: Volume I. The Early 
Successes Against Italy. 
By Major-General I. S. O. Playfair and 
others. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 531 pages. 
35s. 
Be: volume of the official history of 
the war, which is to be the first of 

a series of six dealing with the war in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East, is 
primarily the story of Lord Wavell’s 
swift, daring and decisive campaigns in 
the Western Desert and Abyssinia’ in 
1940-41. Yet it might well, from Lord 
Wavell’s point of view, have borne the 
sub-title “Triumph and Tragedy.” 
After recounting the battles, from Sidi 
Barrari to Amba Alagi, which won him 
praise from Rommel as the only British 
desert’ commander with a touch of 
genius, it closes in the looming shadow 
of the disastrous Greek expedition, into 
which Wavell was drawn against his will 
and against his judgment, and which was 
to be the prelude to his dismissal from 
the Middle East. 

It is surely one of the saddest facts of 


the war that Sir Winston Churchill, who 
had never met Wavell until 1940, seemed 
unable to establish with this laconic, 
resolute commander a really close and 
easy working relationship. This showed 
itself only too plainly over Greece. One 
can appreciate the Prime Minister’s 
desire not only to aid the Greeks, but 
to make use of the invaluable bridgehead 
on the Continent which their resistance 
in Albania had provided. Yet the 
resources were not available in the 
Middle East to do this and still hold 
Egypt, and it was Wavell’s tragedy that 
in the end he wearied of trying to get 
London to see this fact. In the upshot 
he was left with much of the blame for 
not having prevented the Greek expedi- 
tion, and with his days in the Middle 
East numbered. When he left Cairo, 
however, the desert armies lost the one 
British commander who might have 
matched Rommel in open warfare, and 
have matched him a year eaglier than 
Alamein. 

This volume does not probe deeply 
into these controversial issues. Indeed 
its weakness is that it is too much an 
account, too little a critique. But it is 
a vivid, straightforward, well-written 
account, presenting an excellent picture 
of those great days when Britain stood 
alone in the Middle East as much as. in 
these islands, when in the desert and in 
the Abyssinian hills its forces plucked 
out of the nettle not only security, but 
opportunity and hope. 


Economist in the House 


STOCK MARKET ECONOMICS. 
By M. S. Rix. 
Puman. 295 pages. 25s. 


HE Stock Exchange deals in expecta- 
tions. They can be as precise as 
the actuary’s calculation of a net 
redemption yield to the nearest penny. 
They can be as imprecise as a hunch that 
something is happening in the stock of 
the Channel Tunnel Company. This 
book has to jump about from the precise 
to the imprecise in the same way ; and 
it ends abruptly in a note on “ special 
situations and selectivity” without any 
formal conclusion. 

Miss Rix, in fact, has looked at the 
stock market through a prism, not 
through a microscope. All the colours 
of the spectrum are examined with care 
and the reader is presented with a mass 
of separate, though interrelated, rays of 
exposition and’ comment. The exposi- 
tion is clear, though occasionally logic 
is lost in loose phrasing, as when Miss 
Rix suggests : 

it is possible for funds to reach the 
Stock Exchange without coming out of 
current savings at all. Assets of other 
kinds may be sold to buy marketable 
securities, Of, very exceptionally, con- 
sumption may be reduced in order to 
make an extra purchase of securities. 

It is difficult to see what this is meant 
to mean. 

More serious imprecision mars her 
calculations about the value of stock 
exchange securities. Miss Rix notes that 
about half the private assets assessed for 
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death duties are securities ; she estimates 
(almost certainly underestimates) 
privately held national wealth at £25,000 
million; and—after noting cursorily tha: 
not all the securities assessed for death 
duties are marketable—she suggests that 
about £12,000 million of the securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
may therefore be held by persons, and 
the other £13,000 million-odd by insti- 
tutional investors. There are surely 
two major errors here. Something lik« 
one-third—not something like onc- 
twenty-fifth—of the securities in th: 
death duties sample seem likely to be 
non-quoted securities (national saving: 
certificates, defence bonds, private com 
pany’s shares, etc.); and many of the 
securities quoted in London are held 
abroad. Indeed a major fault of Miss 
Rix’s book lies in her failure to empha- 
sise that so large a proportion of the 
securities quoted in London are securi- 
ties of companies operating abroad, and 
partly owned by overseas investors ; the 
South Africans do own some Kaffirs. 

Despite these faults, the comment 
throughout is liberal and sensible ; it is 
a virtue, rather than a fault, that not al! 
will agree with Miss Rix’s scattered 
opinions. At the end, however, there 
remains a disappointing feeling of a lack 
of unity. Perhaps this is the fault of the 
subject and not of the writer. The Stock 
Exchange is an untidy place to look at, 
and it is an untidy place to understand 
By examining the organisation and the 
functions of the Stock Exchange, by 
relating them to investment decisions 
and risk taking, and by analysing specu- 
lation and the other (far more important) 
forces which determine the course of 
stock market prices, Miss Rix has done 
something to make it a tidier place both 
for the initiated and the untrained 
observer. She has written what she set 
out to write—a standard text book. As 
that, and in the main, her book is a 
success. 


Masters and Men 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF INDUSTRIAI 
RELATIONS. 

By J. Henry Richardson. 

Allen and Unwin. 442 pages. 30s. 


N his new work Mr Richardson covers 

the whole field of industrial relations. 
He is well qualified to write an encyclo- 
pedia on this subject, because not only 1s 
he Montague Burton Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at Leeds University, but 
he was on the staff of the Internationa! 
Labour Office for nine years and is 2 
member of several wage boards. He 
gives a short and very selective biblio- 
graphy of recent publications, which 
numbers 128 books and reports. 

Some industrialists in this country arc 
beginning to wonder whether personne! 
management has not been overdone, and 
there are signs that more attention is 
being paid to the training of foremen in 
human relations, rather than increasing 
the size of the personnel department. It 
is unlikely that Mr Richardson would 
agree with this, but he does emphasise 
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the need for close co-operation with line 
management. He notes that the “hail 
fellow well met type” has been replaced 
by persons with natural dignity of 
manner, a sense of humour and ability 
to gain the confidence of workers and 
management. 

On the vexed question of time study 
he quotes America’s Congress of Indus- 
trial Relations as saying 

With Union protection and our demand 
for better production, efficiency and 
scientific management can be placed at 
the services of labour. The time study 
itself is not injurious if properly handled. 

It is a technique, an instrument—just 

like a gauge or a Caliper. 

This attitude of mind on the part of 
American unions and their acquiescence 
in evaluating jobs has made it possible 
for many American factories engaged on 
mass production to abandon piecework 
and bonus incentive schemes, with the 
result of a considerable saving in over- 
heads and a reduction in union unrest. 

Dr Richardson devotes a chapter to 
profit sharing and co-partnership, a sub- 
ject of some political interest at the 
present time. He notes that although 
some existing schemes have worked 
successfully for fifty years or more, the 
“ death rate ” has been high. He regards 
these schemes as much less effective than 
systems of piecework or payment by 
results in their effect on productivity, as 
the payments are too remote and infre- 
quent to affect day-to-day work. 

Dealing with a national wages policy, 
he traces the gradual development of 
national wages rates from local and 
district rates, and remarks that during 
the Second World War most govern- 
ments applied some sort of wages policy, 
mainly designed to keep inflation within 
limits. He agrees that, in theory, it 
would be possible for a national authority 
to fix wages for unskilled workers 
threughout all industries and then fix 
“plus rates ” for semi-skilled and skilled 
workers. This would work in a totali- 
tarian country, or in a country where the 
industrial structure is simple, or where 
employers and workers are not suffi- 
ciently organised for effective collective 
bargaining. In a well-organised indus- 
trial democracy, enforcement of un- 
popular decisions by a central authority 
would be impracticable. 

Eighty-four. pages of this book are 
devoted to trade unions: organisation, 
structure and government, the closed 
shop, legal position, political action and 
so on. But it is odd that Mr Richard- 
son has been able to allot seven pages 
only to employers’ organisations. He 
explains this by reminding his readers 


of the privacy with which these bodies . 


conduct their affairs. Their defensive 
and conservative attitudes are in strong 
contrast with the publicity in which the 
trade unions conduct their business. As 
Mr Richardson rightly remarks, their 
development and activities are as signifi- 
cant in industrial relations as those of the 
trade unions. Nevertheless, he does not 
mestion the British Employers’ Con- 
federation, although this body is strongly 
represented on the National Joint 


Advisory Council to the Minister of 
Labour, the National Production Council 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
British Productivity Council and the 
International Labour Office Conferences. 
Might it not be as well for the next wave 
of research workers to turn their atten- 
tion to this virgin field instead of to the 
somewhat overworked subjects of trade 
unionism and joint consultation ? 


Green Pastures 
DEVON. 
By W. G. Hoskins. 
Collins. 620 pages. 2 gns. 


VERY year that passes makes it more 

difficult to catch and record the 
authentic flavour of English country life. 
Here and there in counties like Devon 
old men can still be found to tell rambl- 
ing anecdotes of life as it was in the old 
days, and (for the benefit of B.B.C. 
recording vans) to give cracked-voiced 
recitals of once popular local work-songs 
(very different affairs from the sophisti- 
cated versions given in the song books). 
But they are the last of their kind. It is 
the more important that we should 
get down a comprehensive and scholarly 
panorama of English country lite while 
there is still time—before the havoc 
wrought by radio, bus and cinema 
finally obliterates the boundary between 
local history and antiquarianism. 
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On form to date, the survey which is 
being edited by Professor Simmons 
shows every sign of filling this need. 
Professor Hoskins’ book is the second 
of the series. He tells us that he spent 
five years tramping Devon and visited 
each single hamlet and village. His book 
therefore carries the confident stamp of 
familiarity ‘with every nook and cranny. 
It is full of zestful flashes of description. 
It is comprehensive. It is true to fact 
and atmosphere. It is also a prize 
example of the art, comparatively new to 
England, of organic history. The author 
has tried to fuse within the compass of 
one volume all the interrelated aspects 
of trade and politics, of land, industry 
and architecture. The result might well 
have been a mess. Instead, Professor 
Hoskins has given us the real inward- 
ness of Devon. 

The history of Devon is really the 
history of its cloth trade. Until the end 
of the fourteenth century, Devon was a 
sleepy backwater. But by the reign of 
the first Elizabeth the county had- 
reached a pinnacle of importance. Its 
great men, with their broad country 
accents, were thronging the court. In 
population it was the second or third 
county of England. It was the base 
against Spain and the centre for adven- 
ture and buccaneering in the west. All 
this was made possible by the busy mills 
that brought wealth and trade. The wars 
of the eighteenth century and the York- 






















Survived 


GODFREY LIAS 


This is the true story of 
** Pepi,”’ an Austrian Officer 
captured at the Battle of 
Stalingrad, who spent ten 
years in and out of Russian 
prison-camps. 

He collected a mass of infor- 
mation about the Soviet way 
of life and his story is a unique 
human document. Fully ilius- 
trated. From all booksellers. 
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shire steam mills of the nineteenth killed 
the prosperity, and Devon has gone back 
to its sleepy corner. 
Few places in the world can have 
relapsed into so comfortable a middle 
age. Devon has survived as a county of 
green fields, holiday resorts and retired 
professional persons. The thick crop of 
perpendicular churches with their wealth 
of carved screens (those that have sur- 
vived the atrocities of our grandfathers) 
are the only landmark of former wealth. 
Professor Hoskins writes of Devon’s 
architecture and its variety of building 
materials with obvious knowledge and 
pleasure. But one question he does not 
eem to have asked himself: Where are 
ll the great country houses one might 
ve expected ? Some great houses exist 
and many smaller ones, but these hardly 
match the county’s wealth or the magnifi- 
other comparable parts of 
Did even the Devonian, when 
he had the chance, tend to salt his money 
away in more amusing places ? 


cence Oil 
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Restatement of Belief 


THE WESTERN DILEMMA. 
By Alan Gordon Smith. 


Longmans. 186 pages. I1s. 6d. 


~XPOSING his dilemma in an intro- 
. ductory chapter Mr Smith defines 
western civilisation as an amalgam of 
pagan and Christian heritages which are 
at odds with one another but are not 


intrinsically incompatible. Since it is 
the Christian component that is now 
threatened and called in question, he 
addresses himself to the question 
whether Christianity is true. If it is not, 
it will die away and, whatever else 
results, the West will be different ; if on 
the other hand it is true, then it is 
extremely important to reaffirm and 
reassert this truth. What follows is 
divided into two parts called Belief in 
Reason and Reason in Belief. In the 
first part Mr Smith sets out to establish 
belief in reason, to restore reason to a 
lost throne, to insist that truth can be 
known: “ it is impossible to believe that 
Christianity is true without first showing 
that something can be true.” The 
“ insane ” root of the trouble is Descartes’ 
severance of mind from body, and the 
substance of this part of the book is a 
vigorous attack on Idealism and Posi- 
tivism, at the conclusion of which Mr 
Smith arrives at a conception of the 
physical universe as a process of becom- 
ing, caused by a continuous creative 
principle which is outside this process 
and timeless. Whether you call it God 
or not, Mr Smith does not care. What 
is important for his argument is the 
assertion that it is a deduced logical 
necessity. 

The main argument of the second half 
of the book is that the.rational explana- 
tion of the historical evidence points con- 
vincingly to the truth of Christian, and 





Romance by the Jar 


SiR—Two comments on the above article 
in your issue of April roth may not be 
out of place. 

The first relates to the possible in- 
fluence of the new Merchandise Marks 
Act on the advertising of cosmetics. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that in 1939 cosmetics were included in 
the definition of drugs in the Canadian 
food and drugs legislation, and accord- 
ingly the misleading labelling and adver- 
tising of cosmetics became an offence. 
The Canadian Food and Drugs Act of 
1953, however, now deals separately 
with foods, drugs, cosmetics and thera- 
peutic devices in this respect, and though 
identical provisions as to deception still 
apply to foods, drugs and devices, they 
no longer applies to cosmetics. As Mr 
R. E. Curran, QC, remarks, 

It is not felt that the public is actually 

deceived by the glamorous and exagger- 

ated advertising which is ordinarily 
associated with cosmetics, and a cosmetic 
which does not at least promise to restore 
the appearance of youth or perhaps to 


improve on nature is the exception rather 
than the rule. 





Letters to the Editor 


It remains to be seen whether British 
courts will come to share this realistic 
view. Should they do so, our manu- 
facturers will have little to fear from the 
new Merchandise Marks Act. 

Secondly, it is questionable whether 
the suggested labelling of cosmetics 
which contain active and potentially 
dangerous medicaments such as sex 
hormones, in accordance with the 
requirements of the Medicine and 
Pharmacy Act, would afford any real 
protection to the user. There seems 
little merit in a label statement that a 
cosmetic contains hormones, particularly 
when the information may only follow 
careful scrutiny of the label, unless the 
reader is aware also of the health hazard 
in the use of such products. This would 
certainly not be common knowledge, 
and it is therefore to be hoped that any 
report from the Medical Research Coun- 
cil will appreciate this and err, if any- 
thing, on the side of caution. Here 
again the example of Canadian legisla- 
tion might be examined with advantage. 
The sale of such products is there dealt 
with by special regulations which ensure 
that before sale they must be demon- 
strably free from any systemic effect, 
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in particular of Roman Catholic, beliefs. 
Mr Smith thinks it most improbable that 
natural laws not yet discovered will ever 
suffice to explain all the strange facts in 
our experience; per contra he claims that 
these facts are most adequately explained 
upon the rationally inferred Christian 
hypothesis. Mr Smith writes clearly and 
sometimes eloquently. His appeal is to 
the head, but it is perhaps unlikely to 
secure a response except from those who 
already share his faith and dispositions. 


Shorter Notices 
THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By Marcus Cunliffe. 
Penguin. 384 pages. 3s. 6d. 

This “ Penguin” is admirable in every 
way. It divides the American writers into 
major and minor prophets. It is in tune 
with the present period in attaching to 
Melville and Walt Whitman an importance 
that would have been unthinkable in the 
formal society of sixty years ago. At the 
same time the author is exhaustive in his 
curiosity about the moderns, such as 
William Faulkner. A lively book like this, 
full of an eagerness to explain, make clear 
and vindicate, reminds us once more what 
boundless treasures of literature the 
Colossus of the West has already amassed. 
It is a curious reflection that while the 
literature produced by coloured writers has 
been so varied in its accomplishment none 
of it has yet been great in the way that 
Melville and Mark Twain in their different 
ways are great. 


and that on sale they must comply with 
special labelling regulations which in- 
clude a declaration of the hormone 
potency and proper directions for use. 
In this country cosmetics are still out- 
side the law applying to foods and drugs, 
and the aggrieved purchaser’s remedy 
lies in a civil action. It might well be 
asked whether the opportunity ought 
not to have been taken in the Food and 
Drugs (Amendment) Bill, now before 
Parliament, to follow these developments 
in Canadian (and United States) legis- 
lation, so as to make “foods and drugs 
authorities” here, who administer and 
enforce this legislation, responsible in 
like manner for protecting the public 
from hidden dangers on the cosmetic 
front.—Yours faithfully, 
Purley CHARLES A. ADAMS 


Travel Agents 


Sir—There are more than §50 travel 
offices throughout Britain which main- 
tain the highest standards of service 
demanded by membership of this Asso- 
ciation. Our agents are confident that 
Mr Mackenzie’s experience is very 
exceptional. Yet his warning should be 
heeded. We therefore appeal to all who 
use the services of a travel agency (a) to 
deal only with a well-established and 
reputable agency and (b) to check quota- 
tions thoroughly to ensure that they 
cover exactly what is required before 
travelling.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. CoLMER 
Association of British Travel Agents, 

Lid., W.1. 
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Worids 
apart 


Here are the makers of machines, there 







the users. Between the two there may be 
oceans, vast distances, barriers of language, custom 
and mode of life. But the voice of the machine is universally 


understood, nowhere better than in ships at sea, where propulsion and generation depend on diesel power. 







That is how THE BRUSH GROUP plays its part in bringing 


Worids 
tozether 


Through its world-wide service organisa- 


tion, information passes from maker to 
a user and from user to maker—a 
fruitful two-way traffic that has, over 


the years, built up world-wide confidence in 


the products of THE BRUSH GROUP. 


raE BSRUVUSsSHw GROoUr,F 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes 





THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. « HOPKINSON ELECTRIC CO. LTD. + PETTERS LTD. 
J. & H. MCLAREN LTD. © THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD. « MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD. 


DUKE’S COURT +- DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S « LONDON + S.W.1 - AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
G70 


approaching new york 


RY day some 11,000 trav- 

ellers arrive in New York 
by air. When their plane wings 
in over lower Manhattan, this 
dramatic, bird’s-eye view of 
the city’s financial centre is 


spread out before them. 


Here ts the head office of the 
Chase National Bank where 
businessmen and bankers from 


abroad are welcomed every day. 


At Chase these visitors 
find officials who are familiar 


with trade developments and 


business methods in foreign 
markets as well as in all parts 
of the United States. They also 
find in New York a network 
of Chase branches whose 
staffs are in touch with the 
diverse business interests and 


enterprises of the city. 


Chase stands first in loans 
to American industry, and for 
many years has also been 
number one in correspondent 
bank relationships. Almost 
half of the banks in the States 
which maintain banking 








connections in New York have 
selected the Chase National as 


depository. 


If you do business in the States, 
why don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase? 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws 
of the U.S.A. 


LONDON: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
4 Berkeley Square, W.! 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN suRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those -items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Inquest on Indo-China 


Washington, D.C. 


\ 7 HATEVER it was that happened to American foreign 
\ policy in the last three weeks—whether it was a 
defeat,” as sO many correspondents both in Washington 

nd in Geneva called it, a kind of “ rolling readjustment,” 
is Mr Dulles seemed to suggest when he got back from 
urope, or a descent from an untenable oratorical position— 
it was something that-should make the Administration over- 
haul its machinery both for making policy and for com- 
municating with its allies, ‘The first task is to repair, as 
juickly as possible, the damage that has been done, and <all 
the help the allies can give will be needed to do that, but 
something else of the same kind will happen again unless 
the lessons-of ‘the Indo-Chinese crisis are learned. 

Over the past year there has been a steady stream of 
articles explaining how -the ‘National Security Council is at 
last being properly used as the supreme policy-making body 
of the government, But the present muddle has shown that 
it is not in fact working properly. Again and again, during 
the last few weeks, it has been said that the council had 
made the decision that the fall of Indo-China would mean 
the fall of the whole of South-east Asia and that this could 
not be allowed to happen. . Information about this decision 
usually seems to have come: from. the Department of 
Defence and, in particular, from the men close to Admiral 
Kadford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was taken 
for granted that-they knew what they were talking about 
ind Mr Walter Lippmann, in commenting on the decision, 
pointed out that it was only the expression of an objective 
ind that there was no indication that it had been translated 

ito policies. When the test came it turned out that there 
vere no policies because, as it was also discovered, there 
had been no decision, 

There were, it is understood, two papers, one produced 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and one by the State Depart- 
ment, asserting respectively that the defence of Indo-China 
was essential to that of South-east Asia and that there was 
no possible compromise which would prevent the eventual 
‘all of Indo-China. It seems that neither paper was ever 
iccepted, or rejected, as a decision of the National Security 
Council—or for that matter, questioned. But they seem 
to have been accepted by the Vice-President and by Admiral 
Radford and-they were the justification of a number of 
‘atements which made. the country, and the world, think 
that a policy of intervention had been decided on. 

The President himself never said anything decisive on 
the subject. On one occasion he said that South-east Asia 


was of the most transcendent importance and on another : 


that he could conceive of mo greater tragedy than for the 


United States to get heavily involved there. But nobody 
inquired of him whether he thought that the transcendent 
importance of the region justified taking the risk of so great 
a tragedy. And he continued to say that the United States 
would not be involved except by a decision of Congress. 
When the moment for action came, therefore, there was no 
action because there was no decision on which to base it. 


* 


The repairs to the machinery of the National Security 
Council, however, can be undertaken without great difficulty 
once it is realised how opinions can develop into attitudes 
and then, unofficially and imperceptibly, into policies. This 
happens when officials who would like to argue against an 
opinion popular in Republican congressional circles—to 
give an example from the present case, the opinion that no 
solution in Indo-China is possible without the complete 
defeat of the Viet Minh—are inhibited by fear that they 
might be reported to Senator McCarthy. The machinery 
for communicating and co-operating with the allies will 
take longer to get back into working order because in Con- 
gress *there are many who refuse to allow it to work, while, 
at the same time, they demand that it start working 
immediately under exclusively American managément. 

Senator Knowland is never as happy as when he is 
accusing the British government of contemplating a “ Far 
Eastern Munich,” but he seems to have forgotten not only 
what the Prime Minister and Mr Eden thought in 1938 but 
also the views of his family’s newspaper, the Oakland 
Tribune, at that time. Mr Knowland was then assistant to 
his father, the owner of the paper, which gave “ the highest 
praise ” to Mr Chamberlain when he first decided to fly to 
Germany to meet Hitler. A few days later it said: 

To those responsible for today’s conference at Munich too 
much credit cannot be accorded. . . . It may be necessary 
for sacrifices to be made in certain quarters but when the 
alternatives are countless human lives and the destruction 
of untold millions in property values, such sacrifices are 
worthwhile. This is an eventful day in world history. 

The Senator is no less positive today than he was sixteen 
years ago, and it is to a great extent his opinions, and those 
of other influential Senators, which have encouraged the 
Administration in what has been called its policy of “ get- 
ting domestic political kudos out of appearing to dominate 
our allies.” Time and again since he came to office Mr 
Dulles has scared those allies by his public statements 
designed for domestic consumption and then soothed their 
governments by what he had to say in private. This time 
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the system did not work, partly because there was not 
enough time between its two stages and partly because he 
seems to have been almost as disconcerting in private as 
he had been in public. 

This time, also, the allies had no forewarning of what 
American policy on Indo-China was because there had never 
been, during the whole crisis, a decision on it which could be 
communicated to them. The Administration could not 
mobilise the western alliance at short notice because the 
machinery which had been used so often since the end of 
the war had been allowed to rust. Mutual trust had given 
way to something very like mutual suspicion under the 
barrage of unexplained, but alarming, policy slogans. It is 
true, as the President said last week, that before Mr Dulles 
made his speech of March 29th, “ our principal allies were 
advised in advance *—a few hours in advance—but advising 
is not consulting and “our principal allies,” not to mention 
some other countries, had grown used to being consulted 
before the announcement of policies, such as that of “ united 
action,” in which they would presumably be involved. 

The result was that the Administration was taken by 
surprise when the French asked for help from American 
aircraft. Many people in Washington had been afraid that, 
encouraged by the legend that Mr Dulles had bluffed the 
Chinese into signing the Korean armistice by dropping hints 
in India which he presumed would be passed on to Peking, 
the Administration was trying another and bigger bluff and 
that the enemy would call it. Some of these people are now 
commenting rather bitterly that they had never expected it 
to be called by the French., But there is no reason to believe 
that the French thought they were calling a bluff and plenty 
of reason to believe that they were taking the Administra- 
tion at its word or, at least, Admiral Radford at his. Some- 
body, as Mr Lippmann said, blundered. 


Old Guard versus New Blood 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO 


HE death of Senator Taft last July left an even bigger 

void in the Republican party of Ohio than it did in 
the Congress in Washington. Last week, in the primary 
election at which they picked their candidate for the 
senatorial contest next November, the Republicans of Ohio 
chose Representative George Bender as the man who will 
try to fill this void. Whether he can succeed is at best 
doubtful. The undistinguished Mr Bender is a veteran 
politician of the old school, who is now serving his seventh 
two-year term in the House of Representatives. There his 
outstanding achievement has been to rectify a legal over- 
sight under which Ohio was not admitted to the Union 
when it became a state 140 years ago, and his main concern 
at present is to unearth racketeers in trade unions. The 
country knows Mr Bender only as Mr Taft’s cheer-leader 
at the Republican National Convention in 1952, where 
his hoarse voice and incessant ringing of a school bell were 
unforgettably impressed upon television audiences. 

Mr Bender had the backing of President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of the Treasury and of other leading bankers and 
industrialists in Cleveland, Ohio’s largest city, where he 
has been for many years the Republican political boss. He 
was endorsed by most of the official Republican organisa- 
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tions in the state and as a result his opponent, Mr William 
Saxbe, never had a real chance in the primary election 
even though he fought a vigorous campaign. Mr Saxbe 
had the support of several big city newspapers, but was 
handicapped, in a party with a strong sense of discipline, 
by lack of organisation and by being virtually unknown, 
even though, he is Speaker of the House in the Ohio State 
Legislature. A hard-working young man from the little 
town of Mechanicsburg, he is now serving his fourth two- 
year term in the State Legislature, where he has distin- 
guished himself by waging war on lobbyists. Mr Saxbe is 
as representative of the newer blood in the mid western 
Republican party as is Mr Bender of the old guard. 


* 


The contest was one of personalities, not of issues : 
there were no differences of policy between the two men. 
Both promised to stand squarely behind the President and 
his programme at home and abroad (Mr Bender’s “ 100 per 
cent pro-Eisenhower” position is unusual, though not 
unique, among mid western Republicans). Both attacked 
the Democrats for “ tolerating subversives in government,” 
yet both embraced what seems to be emerging as the view 
of McCarthyism held by the majority of Republicans—that 
the Wisconsin Senator did a good job of rooting out Com- 
munists under the Truman Administration but that, because 
of his methods, he is now doing harm. 

Mr Saxbe described his opponent succinctly as “a poli- 
tical hack,” arguing that Mr Bender could not be elected 
to the US Senate because he lacked all appeal to Ohio’s 
considerable body of independent voters. Not only indepen- 
dents, but many Republicans have been saying that they 
““won’t vote for Boss Bender to fill Bob Taft’s shoes,” and 
Mr Bender’s inability to inspire enthusiasm even among 
party regulars was demonstrated by the light vote in the 
primary election. It was significant that during the cam- 
paign, even though Mr Bender made much of a tribute paid 
to him by the late Senator Taft for “ loyalty and devotion,” 
a young member of the Senator’s law firm was Mr Saxbe’s 
manager in Cincinnati. And the Senator’s son, who is this 
year following in his father’s footsteps by running for elec- 
tion to the Ohio Legislature, publicly endorsed Mr Bender’s 
rival. Many others who did the same believe that Mr Bender 
typifies the “old guardism ” that they hold responsible for 
Senator Taft’s failure to win the presidential nomination in 
19§2. 

This Republican primary was, in fact, a feud between the 
old guard and the young bloods in the Grand Old Party. 
The old guard won, as it usually does in the GOP, but the 
standard bearer of the young bloods, Mr Saxbe, made a 
very creditable showing. He received 188,750 votes, to 
Mr Bender’s 254,000. For a first time out, and against the 
state organisation, that performance was impressive enough 
to suggest that, if Mr Bender is defeated in November, Mr 
Saxbe may be his party’s nominee at the next senatorial 
election in 1956. 

Meanwhile the young bloods, and some of their elders 
too, have to decide whether to support a political boss who, 
they feel, misrepresents the party of Lincoln, Eisenhower 
and even Bob Taft, or to sit on their voting hands in 
November, at the risk of seeing Ohio send a Democrat to 
Washington. Their sentiments, ranging from apathy to 
disgust, at the result of the primary are shared by many 
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of the political independents and former Democrats who in 
1952 formed a group, “Citizens for Eisenhower,” which 
has been revived for this year’s congressional campaign. 
The independent voters hold the balance of power in 
Ohio, a politically doubtful state where about 40 per cent of 
the voters are normally Democratic and 35 per cent 
Republican and which more often than not elects a Demo- 
cratic Governor and Republic Senators. 


* 


This explains why Mr Saxbe would probably have made 
a better showing than will Representative Bender in the 
election race that is beginning, a race which may well decide 
which party will control the now evenly balanced US 
Senate in Washington for the next two years. The Demo- 
cra.ic nominee, the incumbent Senator, Mr Thomas Burke, 
owes his present interim appointment to Mr Frank Lausche, 
an open admirer of Robert Taft for many years, who is 
now running for a fifth term as Ohio’s Democratic Gover- 
nor. Like Governor Lausche, Senator Burke is a middle- 
of-the-roader and has been cultivating an independent 
following in Ohio. His motto is: “Be Americans first, 
and Democrats and Republicans second.” 

Anticipating his opponent’s argument that more Repub- 
licans are needed in Washington to support the Administra- 
tion’s programme, Mr Burke points out that Republican 
disunity in Congress has held up many important measures. 
His current attitude towards the November election was 
summed up by the late political commentator, Mark 
Sullivan: “ Two things will decide the outcome—the state 
of employment and the price of wheat on Election Day.” 
Neither criterion is clear as yet, and meanwhile the Senator 
is being careful not to exaggerate the importance of the 
business recession for political advantage. He does not 
think the country is sliding into a depression, but “ from 
a super-boom into just a boom ” ; however, “a mere boom 
won't satisfy the voters in ’54”. On foreign policy 
Mr Burke, like both Mr Bender and Mr Saxbe, is vigor- 
ously opposed to sending any American troops to Indo- 
China. Also like them, he has said nothing to encourage 
the “ new isolationism ” in Ohio, which is less a fixed public 
opinion than an emotional reaction to the losses in Korea 
and to foreign press criticism of America and Americans. 


Seaway In, Taft-Hartley Out 


HE only person in Washington, or for that matter in 
Ottawa, who has shown any reaction more marked than 
relief at the congressional approval which has at long last 
been given to.the St Lawrence Seaway project is the Presi- 
dent himself. He after all came fresh to a controversy 
that after fifty years had developed a middle-aged spread ; 
it was his enthusiasm, together with the impetus of the 
midwestern steel industry’s need for iron ore from Labrador 
and of the knowledge that Canada was in any case going 
ahead on its own, that finally pushed the legislation past 
the railway lobbyists and east coast port interests that have 
repeatedly blocked it. 
While the House of Representatives was giving the 
President the seaway he wanted, the Senate was dering him 
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the amendments to the Taft-Hartley Labour Act which he 
also wanted, although apparently in this case not enough 
to bring the necessary pressure to bear on Congress. The 
Senate, by 50 votes to 42, with the four remaining members 
paired, sent the amending Bill back to committee and thus 
almost certainly killed the legislation for this session, without 
even paying the President the compliment of debating his 
proposals. The committee had refused to consider any 
amendments other than those he had recommended, which 
clung firmly to he middle of the road and aroused no 
enthusiasm on either side. This refusal was the official 
reason given by the Democrats for their unanimous vote— 
the first, it is said, in over twenty years—for recommittal. 

But there was nothing unanimous about the real reasons 
for this unanimity. The northern liberals, who represent 
urban areas with heavy labour votes, thought that the Bill 
as it stood was anti-labour and that if it were debated, 
especially if it got as far as the House, amendments even 
more unfavourable to the trade unions would be added. 
Such amendments would have been welcomed by the 
conservative southern Democrats who found the com- 
mittee’s recommendations too kind to labour. But these 
Southerners were turned against the Bill by an amend- 
ment sponsored by the two Senators from New York, the 
Republican Mr Ives and the Democratic Mr Lehman, which 
would have prevented racial discrimination in employment. 

It has in fact been suggested that this amendment was a 
parliamentary manceuvre undertaken for the express pur- 
pose of making it certain that the Bill would be sent back 
to committee. There are indeed many Republicans who 
are happy that they were not forced to vote on some of the 
clauses ; it would have been difficult to take sides publicly 
without offending either the businessmen who may con- 
tribute to campaign funds next November or the trade 
unionists who may vote Republican then. But the Demo- 
crats will be able to argue that the Republicans have not 
kept their promise to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. And the 
President has been given an ominous warning of what 
happens to his programme when he fails to give a strong 
lead and when the Democrats bring themselves to unite in 
opposing him. 


In Field, Not Factory 


HE recent growth of confidence in the economic 

prospects for the rest of this year culminated, if 
anything so restrained can be said to culminate, in a 
report last week to the Secretary of Commerce from his 
Business Advisory Council that from now on a gradual 
recovery was to be expected. At the same time, it was 
announced that unemployment had declined substantially, 
for the first time since last summer, in April and had con- 
tinued to do so since then. The crucial month, as regards 
these figures, will be June, when the civilian labour force, 
which has been growing slowly all this year, will be swollen 
by the young people leaving school and college. Mean- 
while, however, last week’s statistics at first sight seemed 
to take the point out of this week’s full employment con- 
ference, sponsored by the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, to demand that the Administration stem the “ drift 
into depression ” by increasing tax concessions, minimum 
wages, welfare benefits and spending on public works. 
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On closer examination, however, the latest employment 
figures were not so reassuring. For the first time the Census 
Bureau, which covers all types of workers by surveying 
sample households, the Bureau of Labour Statistics, which 
deals with wage earners in non-agricultural work by means 
of reports from employers, and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, which surveys insured workers only, issued their 
figures simultaneously. From these it could be seen that 
the fall in unemployment in the month was purely seasonal : 
200,000 more people were working on farms and 100,000 
more in building, both activities that bloom in the spring, 
while retail shops had taken on about 140,000 additional 
sales clerks for the Easter trade. But the number of men in 
mines had gone down by 23,000, and of those employed 
in manufacturing by about 250,000 ; more than half of these 
had been laid off by factories making durable goods, output 
of which does not normally decline at this time of year. 
These indications that the downward trend of employment 
was in fact continuing 
confirmed the leaders 
$8 es of the industrial trade 


es unionists and of the 


miners in their belief 
4 
TOTAL AT WORK 


| Millions of Persons 
} 
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that no economic re- 
covery was in sight 
and that the govern- 
ment should come to 
the rescue of their 
members. 

Only about one out 
of four workers is 
employed in manufac- 
turing or mining, but 
they are concentrated 
in certain areas where 
the effect of the 
present unemploy- 
ment is felt ‘much 
more severely than 
over the country as a 
whole. The latest 
assessment, at the end 
of April, put 35 large 
labour markets and 
56 smaller ones, 
nearly all of them around New England textile towns, 
Michigan automobile centres or West Virginian coal mines, 
in the category of having a substantial labour surplus. This 
means that over 6 per cent, in many cases very much over, 
of the labour force is out of work. In March unemployment 
in the country as a whole was very near the dangerous 
6 per cent, but in April it dropped to 5.4 per cent. 
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Democrats on the Offensive 


PTIMISM and unity prevailed among the Democrats 

who gathered last week in Washington and later in 
New York for their most important party conferences since 
the 1952 convention at Chicago. After attending the 
National Committee meetings, the $100-a-plate Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner, the celebration of Mr Truman’s 7oth 
birthday, and the panel discussions on political issues, 
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Democratic leaders concluded that the trend which began 
with unexpected victories in elections in Wisconsin and 
New Jersey last autumn will culminate in the capture by 
their party of a majority of seats in the House of Repre 
sentatives, and perhaps even in the Senate, in next Novem- 
ber’s general election. - Evidence for these hopes’of victory, 
which even to unbiased observers seem for the moment to 
be justified, is provided by public opinion polls in various 
states, which have recorded a decided drop in the popularity 
of the Eisenhower Administration, and by recent Demo- 
cratic victories in local elections in districts which are 
traditionally Republican. 

But the optimism of the Democrats was wased even more 
on the divisions over. foreign and domestic policy within 
the Republican party, especially between the administrative 
and congressional branches; these are being publicly 
revealed by the battle between Senator McCarthy and the 
Army, by the slow progress of the President’s legislative 
programme, and by the arguments over what action should 
be taken in Indo-China. Among the national issues on 
which the Democrats have chosen to launch their cam- 
paign against the Republicans next November are the 
Administration’s farm policy, under which agricultural price 
supports would be lowered ; its tax programme, providing 
exemptions for dividends and profits rather than relief for 
those in low income groups; its public power “give 
away,” favouring private rather than federal development 
and distribution of hydro-electricity, and its “ new look” 
foreign policy. On Indo-China, the Democrats have been 
taking a strong stand against the Administration, thus 
ending, at least temporarily, the bipartisanship which they 
have supported during the past eighteen months, Demo- 
cratic leaders from both Senate and House joined Mr 
Truman in scathing criticism; even Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, of Texas, who has been charged by his colleagues 
with being too cautious in his approach to the Adminis- 
tration, dared to take part, now that he is virtually certain 
of no. serious contest for his seat. _ 

Party morale’ has also recently been strengthened by the 
complete solidarity of the’ Democrats in the Senate against 
the amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, by the close co- 
operation between northern and southern Democrats in the 
congressional arguments. over farm’. price. supports and 
income tax concessions, and by ‘the overwhelming. victory 
of the liberal Senator Sparkman over his conservative 
southern opponent in the Democratic primary election in 
Alabama. As they take the offensive in a full-scale attack 
upon what Representative Rayburn, appropriating a Re- 
publican slogan of 1952, described as “ the biggest mess that 
Washington has ever witnessed,” the Democrats are not 


only confident but more united than they have been for 
years. 


Butter Embarrassment 


‘HE Administration’s desperation at its steadily mount- 

‘ing stocks of butter—which now total some 360 million 
pounds—has forced it to brave the anger of the American 
housewife and offer the butter for sale to foreign buyers 
at world market prices; the domestic retail price of butter 
now varies between 63 and 69 cents a pound compared with 
a probable export price of 47 cents. Great prominence has 
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SUPER COMFORT, SUPER SPEED, 
SUPER LUXURY 


Now you can fly to 
Canada by 7CA 


“ZZ onsiellation 


THE ONLY SUPER CONSTELLATION SERVICE 
TO CANADA FROM LONDON OR GLASGOW 


Now you can fly overnight to Canada by one of the 
world’s finest aircraft—-TCA Super Constellation. Aboard 
TCA Super Constellations you can travel either First Class 
in exceptional privacy and luxury, or Tourist Class in 
spacious and extremely comfortable surroundings. London 
to Montreal four evenings a week. Daily service from 
June 15. Consult your Travel Agent for full details of 
these new TCA Super Constellation services. 





Club Lounge for First Class Passengers 


FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATION 


Most luxurious ever provided for 
the air traveller. Fully-reclining 
Siesta seats. Separate Club 
Lounge. Sumptuous appointments. 
Fine food, superb wines. Special 
Staff to answer your every nod. 


TOURIST ACCOMMODATION 


A new standard in comfort at the 
lowest fares. Two cabins, lots of 


clbow room. Specially designed, 
Complasen: 





FARES 


FIRST CLASS 
London-Montreal (return) £248.3.0 
Glasgow-Montreal (return) £235.19.0 


TOURIST 

London-Montreal (return) £183.5.0 

Glasgow-Montreal (return) £172.60 
Approved 1A TA on-season Fares 


deep-cushioned seats. 


tary meals. Bar service at reason- 
able prices. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


One of the world’s great air lines, now greater than ever 


Tr ans-Canada Air Lines serve Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, 
the Caribbean and Mexico—more than 19,000 miles of air routes. 
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“This South African Sherry 
is better than ever! 


Yes, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and finer 
wine year after year. 


How do they de it ? 

Simply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. These 
lovely South African sherries we are enjoying in this country now are the 
reward of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by those 
Wine Farmers at the Cape. 

You seem to know a great deal about it! 

You remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to meet 
a man who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
of gallons were being matured for the British market. 

How long do they mature them? 


The best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. The 
South African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands from 
all over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature properly. 
You see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but it is 
necessary not only to produce lovely wine but, if you establish a name and 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 

These South African people certainly keep on improving their wines-— 
especially their sherry. It’s a credit to them. 

That’s what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping on 
doing that, and the longer it goes on the better the quality becomes. 


1 must say this is one of the finest Sherries ve ever tasted. 
Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherries and 


you will find the quality will astonish you.” 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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28 m.p.g. on the Velox? 33 m.p.g. on the 
Wyvern? No manufacturer can determine 
what figures an owner will get. The answer 
depends on traffic conditions, hills, average 
speeds—and the driver. But within these 
variables one constant stands out. The new 
Vauxhalls, with their brilliant “square” 
engines, take you farther on less fuel than 
other cars of similar size and power.*® 

They are spacious five to six seaters, and 
combine economy, speed and safe 
performance. Ask your Vauxhall dealer for 
a demonstration run. 


* In R.A.C. observed petrol consumption tests 
the Velox achieved 28.6 m.p.g. at an average 
speed of 40.8 m.p.h.; the Wyvern 33.4 m.p.g. at 
an average speed of 30.5 m.p.h. 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd + Luton + Beds 


you do is a revelation. 

























Shell with I-C-A has already 
worked this change in millions 
of cars. Many motorists have 
been surprised by the improvement. 
This is because they never realised 
how their cars were being held 
back by engine deposits, which 


Try the two tankful test riese su up with snett with -C-A 


(Ignition Control Additive). Do not expect an immediate improvement, but 
Second fill up with Shell again. This will give I-C-A a chance to work on the 
deposits already in your cylinders. The time I-C-A takes to work varies from car 
to car. (It depends on the type of engine and the state it’s in.) But you'll know 
when the process is finished, for you’ll notice the improvement in your car. 





THE 6-CYLINDER VELOX 


Maximum speed of 80m.p.h., spacious 
5/6 seater. Length 14 ft. 4 ins. turning 
circle 38 ft., £535 plus £224.0.10 p.1. 


USE ALL THE POWER 
YOU PAID FOR 


Nothing put into petrol can give your engine more power 
than the maker originally built there. But you can use all 
the power he meant your car to have. The difference when 








cause pre-ignition and plug failure. 
The I-C-A in Shell—and Shell only 
— makes these deposits harmless: 
it prevents both pre - ignition and 
the plug failure. In these two 
Ways it releases the engine’s full 
smooth power. 


-—————-— — WITH 
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THE 4-CYLINDER WYVERN 
Same size body and same modern 
styling as the Velox. Maximum speed 
of 70 m.p.h, £495 plus £207.7.6 p.1. 
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been given to the proposed sale of 40 million pounds of 
butter to the United Kingdom, although from the British 
end the deal appears to be still at a very nebulous stage. 
The Soviet Union has already shown interest in buying 
American butter, but these offers have been turned down ; 
the official attitude to purchasers from other countries 
behind the “ Iron Curtain ” is less definite. The Agriculture 
Department is concerned that an aggressive selling policy 
on its part may be interpreted elsewhere as “ dumping,” 
and is anxious, for diplomatic reasons, to dispose of this 
surplus—which is equivalent to more than one-third of total 
world butter exports in one year—in a way that will not 
significantly upset the pattern of trade. 


How Would You Like to Be a Good-will Ambassador ? 
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This move, which marks the beginning of a more exten- 
sive policy of unleashing US surpluses on world markets, 
follows the failure so far to devise any system within the 
framework of the present farm price support laws either of 
disposing of the government-owned surplus of butter on the 
domestic market or of preventing it from growing in size 
day by day. Government economists have been working 
overtime to evolve a scheme for selling the butter to the 
public at cut rates which would offend neither the farmer, 
the trader, the taxpayer, nor Congress. Two possible 
schemes emerged but Mr Benson, thé Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has now rejected both of them on the grounds that 
they would upset the market structure and would be very 
costly to implement. Meanwhile, the reduction in the 
government support price for butter on April 1st, which 
brought down the retail price by 10 to 15 cents a pound, 
has scarcely touched the housewife’s loyalty to its cheaper 
competitor—margarine. And Mr Benson’s warning that 
butter stocks may double in the next twelve months suggests 
that he expects little help from the domestic consumer. 

The immediate problem is to end the current rate of 
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accumulation of stocks. Unperturbed by the lag in domestic 
consumption, farmers so far have gone on expanding milk 
production in spite of the cut in the support price. Mr 
Benson is now considering a system of subsidy payments 
to milk, butter and cheese producers, which would allow 
the retail price of butter to drop to a point at which the 
public would take up the whole of the output, while at the 
Same time maintaining prices to the farmer. Members of 
Congress from the dairy states, who fought the lowering 
of the support price in April and whose farmer constituents 
feel that they have been unfairly treated, will certainly need 
some placating if they are to be restrained from further 
attempts to push the support price up again. 


Communists and the Unions 


Washington, D.C. 
HE request of Mr Brownell, the Attorney General, for 
special legislation to deal with Communist-dominated 
trade unions may provide for the National Labour Relations 
Board an avenue of escape from a situation of some 
embarrassment. The board is a quasi-judicial body which 


hears allegations of “unfair labour practices” brought 


against each other by unions and employers, and conducts 
elections among workers to decide which trade union, if 
any, should represent them. In order that the protection 
of the board should not be available to Communist-led 
unions, the Taft-Hartley law established that a “ non- 
Communist affidavit ” would be required on the part of all 
officers before a union could be recognised as a “ certified 
bargaining representative.” Unfortunately, while two 
unions that were certainly not Communist—one of them 


_ being that of Mr John L. Lewis’s mineworkers—refused on 


principle to let their leaders take the oath, the eleven unions 
that were expelled from the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations as being Communist-led all complied with the 
letter of the law. The Communist leaders either nominally 
stepped down from their offices in the union, or nominally 
resigned from the Communist party. 


The attempt of the board to secure for itself the right to - 


examine the authenticity of these affidavits has been denied 
by the Courts, but under the legislation proposed by Mr 
Brownell a union could be forced to testify before the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board in order to determine 
whether or not it was Communist-led. Any union found 
guilty would be debarred from the services of the National 
Labour Relations Board, and no employer would be re- 
quired to bargain with it. Meanwhile, the board has been 
helped by the conviction of Mr Ben Gold, the president 
of the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, for falsely swearing 
by affidavit that he was not a Communist, and has chal- 
lenged his union to “show cause” why it should remain 
certified. In addition, the board has been upheld in the 
courts in its decision to make its own investigation of the 
affidavit filed by Mr Maurice Travis, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ secretary-treasurer, on the exceptional 
grounds that he had issued a statement on resigning from 
the Communist party proclaiming his intention of going 
on working for the party’s purposes. 

Apart from these two unions with which the Board is at 
present involved, only two other strong Communist- 
dominated unions have survived out of the original eleven. 
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One of these is Mr Harry Bridges’ International Longshore- two years of his term of office. Since Mr Warren has been 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, very powerful on the responsible for scrutinising the expenditure of public funds. 
west coast and in Hawaii. The second, the United Elec- the government has recovered almost one billion dollar: 


trical Workers’ Union, is faced with the possibility of a spent illegally or erroneously. The Comptroller-General. 
defection of its largest local branch, at the General Electric the head of the General Accounting Office, is appointed by 
plant in Schenectady, to the appropriate CIO union. The the President, but is responsible to, and can only be removed 
board is at present debarred by court decisions from helping . by, Congress. 


ee ee 


the CIO in its attempts to attract back into. the non- * 
Communist fold the members of expelled unions. Elections : ; : 
at the Anaconda Copper Company’s plant at Butte, Mon- Major crimes committed in the United States, according 


tana, resulted in a resounding defeat for the CIO when ‘0 the latest report from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
workers voted in favour of the left-wing Mine, Mill and 09, are increasing at a faster rate—the wae 84 tO 1— 
Smelter Workers’ Union. In the case of the General than the growth of population. Last year’s total of over 
Electric plant, however, elections, if arranged, are expected two million crimes was the highest on record, representing 
to result in a victory for the anti-Communists. a 6 per cent increase over the 1952 figure and a 20 per cent 
; rise since 1950. Of the major crimes listed by the report 

murder was the only one to decrease in 1953, while others 

SHORTER NOTES —robberies, burglaries, larceny, assault and rape—led the 

individual increases. Although the rise in rural crimes was 

greater than that in towns, New York City recorded the 

After serving for over thirteen years as congressional largest number of crimes, with larceny its chief offence, 
“ watchdog of the Treasury,” Mr Lindsay Warren, the US and other cities as well reported a high tate of crimes—as 


Comptroller-General, has voluntarily relinquished the last | much as 25 per cent—committed by juvenile offenders. 
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3 harvests and health 


The snake was an ancient symbol of Time 
and the turning year, with its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 

And the snake of £sculapius has, 


nce classical times, been a symbol of healing. 


Agriculture to produce man’s food, 


ad 


at ton dada 


and medicine to care for his health... 
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The improvement of crops 


has been the main business of Fisons 





for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the science and production 

of chemical fertilizers began. 

\nd, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 
Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the warld. 
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FISONS LIMITED - Harvest House - Felixstowe - Suffolk..............+-+. ccvonses denis iguuie 
FERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS -cceeecceccccc sere cet en eaceeeeeeneeeecererens Coe Ebe eens dcesncescs . 
ete eeenes Seeeee . e- e* TET REE EREER EEE eee WE ees. dee os oe 
Fisons are among the largest manufacturers .........--+0-sseeeeeeeeeeceecereeneeenes retaanews pskoecees <é 
in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal ........ nnd Seige ccndiie Baia ech e drake su tub enieneteba Gescmhernnt . 
food preparations and fine chemicals for ..................+. sgkat to bbhekadbndelsanrdegetas eeehieutesvcwargne . 


Industry. Many of Fisons products in 


these fields are household names 


it’s all in F l S O N S field 
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“Only rubber can save this reservoir ” 


In the north-east of England, near Sunderland, 
beneath the surface soil but above the subterranean 
galleries of the coal mines, is a reservoir larger in 
area than two football grounds. 

Designed for a total capacity of 24,000,000 gallons, 
this vast reservoir was built in two stages. Even 
before the second chamber was completed the first 
began to leak. Subsidence, the curse of mining 
districts, had caused the concrete of the walls and 
floor to crack. The precious water flooded out, 
took with it supporting soil and created cavities 
beneath the reservoir floor. 

Caulking was tried and found a failure. Nothing 
could be found to plug the ever recurring cracks. 
What then — abandon the reservoir or rebuild at 


a cost of £500,000? Neither. Over the leaking 
floors, up the walls and round the pillars like a 
giant jacket has been fitted a continuous sheet of 
rubber — 100 tons of it. 

This tremendous task, now completed in one of 
the two chambers, saving thousands of pounds 
and safeguarding a vital water supply, has been 
carried out by Dunlop General Rubber Goods 
Division in co-operation with the Sunderland and 
South Shields Water Company. Even for Dunlop 
— and for rubber — this is an exceptional under- 
taking. That it is possible at all is due to the ex- 
perience and resources of a Company which has 
been contributing to the betterment of mankind 
for nearly 66 years. 


DBO makes things better for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED: ST. JAMES HOUSE ~ ST. JAMES’S STREET - LONDON; S.W.I 
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The World Overseas 





Nasser Woos the People 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


IEUT.-COLONEL GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, 

Prime Minister of Egypt and its undisputed leader, is 
preaching the simple but profound truth that the living 
standards of the workers and peasants of Egypt cannot be 
raised without the development of the country’s capital 
resources. He has with one hand destroyed the democratic 
institutions of the country and with the other clenched a fist 
in the face of Communism. _ His revolutionary tribunal, 
having just seized by its own rough justice the newspapers 
and presses of Mahmoud Aboul Fath, Egypt’s richest news- 
paper proprietor, is now turning its attention to Abdul 
Kher Neguib, the fellow-travelling editor of Gomhour el- 
Misri. He sees his enemies to the right and the left, and 
his potential friends in the mass of common people. 

It is tempting to detect in this policy a repetition of 
fascist doctrines in which a subdued and supine people were 
told, not asked, what was good for them. As he calls for 
co-operation to raise the nation from the depths of its 
shame and servility, Nasser comes close again to the justifi- 
cation other dictators have given for the use and abuse of 
power. What is so far lacking to make the comparison real is 
the deification of The State and the temperament of 
Fascism. Colonel Nasser is not, at heart, a dictator ; he 
exerts power where he must or, at least, where he believes 
he must. The weakness of his regime and the lack of 
confidence in its stability derive from its refusal to plan 
and apply. the military power by which he and his group 
rule the country. Inevitably his empiricism has inflicted 
injustices upon some people. It is difficult for the outsider 
to see what some in prison have done worse than some at 
large. By what measure of justice, for example, is Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi, who risked his own life to rescue the country 
from the tyranny of terrorist gangs, still condemned to 
prison, while sycophants who battened on the nation’s cor- 
ruption enjoy their freedom ? Yet, on the whole, repres- 
sion in Egypt has been modest in scale, because the will 
to rule by force has been acquired with reluctance. 

The March crisis revealed additional enemies whose sub- 
jugation gives the regime a more dictatorial air ; but this 
reaction to opposition was not sensibly different from the 
regime’s past behaviour. It secured from President Neguib 
the subservience to the Council of Revolution which he had 
refused in February. It convinced Nasser that he must 
strike against the thinly veiled enmity of sections of the 
press. It led him to purge those sections of the cavalry 
which had been the most. unwilling adherents throughout 
the eight years of the Free Officers’ movement. The real 


change, however, was not the elimination of further 
enemies but the positive attempt to secure friends. 

The March crisis brought Colonel Nasser to two conclu- 
sions which he had been approaching gradually. In the 
first place, he decided that those who enjoyed the political 
privilege of the old regime could not in the foreseeable 
future be persuaded to support him. Secondly, he saw 
that the developing chaos of March was exploited by sub- 
versive groups which he identified with the Communists. 
It may well be that he also clarified his views about the 
Moslem Brotherhood which he concluded he could leave 
aside since it was a movement opposed to the luxury of the 
rich and the ideology of Communism, although his decision 
to release the Brotherhood leaders may have been purely 
tactical. He turned to the workers’ syndicates, the peasants 
and the rank and file of the government service whose 
allegiance, being uncommitted to any great extent, he 
believed he could win. Colonel Nasser had been worried 
for some months about the widening gap between the 
Council of Revolution and the people ; he decided to fill 
it with the inert mass which in the past had been voiceless. 
This was not the evolution of an ideology. He merely 
turned to those who could be his friends and with whom 
his sympathies really lie. 


Some Break with Austerity 


There is no doubt that The People is a more real concept 
to him than that abstract organism called The State ; but it 
is equally a more difficult one to serve. It has led him and 
his colleagues to a partial break with the austerity policy 
by which Abdel Gelil el-Emary, the former finance minister, 
saved the budget and the foreign exchange position. He 
intends to relax some of the restrictions, to permit a con- 
trolled inflationary tendency, to restir the sluggish blood of 
Egyptian commerce. 

It is impossible to judge this policy without knowing 
how far it is intended to go. It is announced that 
£E114.5 million is to be pumped into public works 
through the Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs, which 
has been put in the charge of Wing Commander Abdef 


Latif Baghdadi, one of the most successful of the officer- 


ministers, so that he can direct immediate spending into 


works which will make visible improvements in the environ- _ 


ment of the town and village people. Travel allowances 
have been increased in a manner which will help a large 


number of middle-class travellers ; and in saying that the 
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increases will only raise the foreign exchange cost from 
£E4.5 million to £E6 million, the finance minister implies 
that restrictions through foreign exchange control on the 
traveller who needs more substantial allowances will be 
greater. The cuts in the bonuses of government servants 
are being restored. 

These changes are necessarily modest, for the Egyptian 
economy hardly permits more. To the mass of the people 
Colonel Nasser has had to give warning that improvements 
in their lot cannot be quickly accomplished ; that he is not 
the apostle of “red revolution.” Most of his lessons in 
elementary economics have been given at the places where 
he has been distributing land under the Agrarian Reform 
Law of 1952. Only 17,227 acres had been distributed up to 
the end of 1952 but he intends to distribute another 100,000 
before the end of this year. The total scheme, however, 
affects only 600,000 acres of Egypt’s 6 million acres of 
arable land. 

The trouble with every plan for the benefit of the workers 
and peasants of Egypt is that there are too many of them 
for the national economy at its present level. It is difficult 
to better their lot with or without red revolution. The 
danger is that, faced with the difficulty of positive improve- 
ment in the economic position of the common people, the 
regime will express its sympathy in legislation which will 
have the effect of further discouraging foreign firms. It has 
been stated in the press, for example, that the existing 
labour laws will be amended to make it impossible to dis- 
charge workers until dismissal has been approved by the 
courts. In view of the fact that Labour Courts can spend a 
year over a case, this is hardly encouraging. The Labour 
Laws are one of the most discouraging elements in the com- 
mercial situation of the country. 

At this moment when the power of his regime seems to 
be confirmed, Colonel Nasser was right to make friends 
and influence the people. He was equally right to warn, as he 
has done, that miracles are impossible. He cannot counter- 
feit prosperity in Egypt any more than in 1952 he could cut 
prices at the point of the sword. 


Next Step in Malaya 


HE observation that the fate of Malaya depends on 

events in Indo-China has become so common that it is 
almost ignored as trite. Equally, the feeling in which many 
British people indulge, that Malaya is prevented by its racial 
divisions from being as nationalistic as other parts of Asia, 
has become so comfortable and traditional that it is taken 
for granted. What is happening in South-east Asia, how- 
ever, is soon likely to provide some sharp jolts to political 
and military complacency. On the one hand, Communist 
successes in Indo-China are already beginning - to 
bring some doubters off the fence in sympathy with 
Malaya’s own Communists. And, on the other, a storm is 
undoubtedly blowing up over the establishment of the pro- 
posed new Malayan Legislative Council and the holding of 
elections, presumably early next year ; how much of a storm 
this will be will depend on the way the current negotiations 
with Malaya’s anti-Communist leaders are handled. 

These two problems, the advance of Communism and the 
advance towards self-government, are not always as closely 
linked as might be supposed ; the drive against the Com- 
munist guerrillas in the jungle has been successful enough 
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to provide a breathing space in which constitutional develop- 
ment has a chance of taking. place peacefully. Admitted|y 
in interviews with American journalists the High Com- 
missioner, General Sir Gerald Templer, has shown that he 
is fully alive to the reality of the military danger ; if Com- 
munist successes in Indo-China go on growing, he is quote: 
as saying, the number of troops required to contro! th 
situation in Malaya might also grow very rapidly. America’ 
new interest in South-east Asia, on the other hand, should 
make it possible to draw a line somewhere, and, if it doe: 
then the main emphasis of the political problem in Malay. 
is likely to remain on the gradual and constitutional. transfe: 
of power rather than on violence. The fact, however, thai 
a breathing space for gradualism has been obtained, should 
not blind anyone to the way in which the move toward: 
self-government is beginning to gather momentum ; for, in 
the end—though no one can yet say when—a freedom o! 
choice about their own future will become as inevitable for 
the people of Malaya as it did for those of India and Burma. 


General Templer’s Compromise 


It is against this background that the latest proposals for 
a new Legislative Council must be judged. In a lengthy 
dispatch to the Colonial Secretary last month, Genera! 
Templer proposed that this new Council should after al! 
Have an.¢lected majority: and Mr. Lyttelton has endorsed 
his proposal. The effect will be to reverse the main repor: 
of the recent Electoral Committee, which favoured retaining 
a slight majority of nominated members on the Legislative 
Council for the first four years of its life. ‘General Temple: 
does not, however, go as far as the minority report's 
suggestion of a three-fifths elected majority ; his suggestion 
is to have §2 elected and 46 nominated members. 

Most of the Malay Rulers were in favour of the com- 
mittee’s suggestions that there should not be an elected 
majority, since they were afraid of what might happen if 
one party got complete power. And although they were 
probably thinking mainly of their own positions, there was 
sense in what they said ; now, however, they appear to have 
been talked round by the High. Commissioner and his 
advisers. On the other hand, General Templer’s latest 
compromise by no means satisfies the moderate though 
progressive nationalists of the Malay-Chinese, UMNO- 
MCA Alliance. They claim that, although they were 
represented on the Electoral Committee, they had only 
seven members out of 46, and they were therefore voted 
down ; this was done—they assert—in-spite of the fact that 
they alone were in a position to speak for the mass of the 
Malays and Chinese in Malaya. Against this claim, 11 
should be stated in fairness to the government, is the fact 
that the Alliance never protested when the composition of 
the Committee was announced ; nor is it fully agreed that 
the Alliance has the real backing of a majority of either 
Chinese or Malays. ; 

On the government side, one cannot help wondering why 
General Templer has taken the line he has in going against 
the report at this stage. It might have been better to Ict 
sleeping dogs lie. Much of the pressure for a more rapid 
advance to self-government comes from certain sections of 
the Chinese, who have on occasion criticised the High 
Commissioner as a natural autocrat and a military 
reactionary. In reality, he was always understood to be in 
favour of the electoral committee going rather further than 
it did. And considering how unwise it may be to force the 
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pace when the balance of difficulties is poised so delicately 
this latest move can hardly be condemned on the ground 
of unwillingness to turn idealism into practice. 

That being said, the High Commissioner’s action in 
reversing the principle of a nominated majority on the 
Legislative Council can nevertheless lay some claim to 
being a shrewd political gesture, If it is condemned by the 
Alliance as not going far enough, something at least was 
yained by its being made at all. For the British are in a 
more difficult position than their opponents are sometimes 
willing to admit. The High Commissioner is bound, under 
the Federation Agreement, to consult the Rulers before 
making recommendations to the Colonial Secretary. More- 
over, he is bound to abide by the constitutional principles 
that govern his relations with them, when considering the 
wisdom of any political advance which will in effect weaken 
their authority, even though such a process is eventually 
inevitable. 


The Forces Emerging 


The two political forces which are now beginning to be 
ranged against one another in Malaya are, in fact, those, 
like the Administration and the.Malay Rulers, who favour 
only a slow advance from the status quo and those who 
want to press forward more quickly towards a more demo- 
cratic form of government. The UMNO-MCA Alliance, 
representing the latter, is at present in a reasonable but 
determined mood. It is reasonable in that it does not seek 
to act outside the constitution ; it does not demand more 
power for the Legislative Council—it accepts the High Com- 
missioner’s reserve powers for at least a four year period as 
well as his absolute control of defence, foreign relations, 
finance and economics ; and it does not aim at ousting British 
capital or severing any links with the Commonwealth. But 
the Alliance is quite determined that, in return for the 
moderation of its leadership, it shall not be asked to accept 
so small an elected majority on the Legislative Council 
that it would stand what it regards as virtually no chance 
of real power ; if the Colonial Secretary insists on nothing 
more than General Templer’s compromise, then the Alliance 
would boycott any attempt to hold the elections, however 
long that might mean deferring them. 

So far the UMNO-MCA Alliance is the main political 
group on the scene and as such it has a strong case. The 
new right-wing Party Negara has not yet had time to find 
its feet, and the remaining communal parties are all small. 
The Alliance prides itself, in addition, on being a genuine 
fusion of Malay and Chinese, the very thing that the British 
profess to want most. Its claim to be heard is therefore 
something which should not be lightly brushed aside on 
technical grounds—such as, for instance, that it had its 
chance on the electoral committee and should not now try 
to go over the heads of the Rulers. This is true enough and 
no responsible government can afford to surrender too much 
power until Malaya’s budding politicians have had more 
time and experience in which to prove themselves. But if 
the Alliance can substantiate its claim to the leadership of 
the still nascent national movement, then it will have a vital 


role to play in the country’s political future, and no good ~ 


purpose will be served by letting the Communists or other 
extremists take the wind out of its sails. In Malaya, as else- 
where, it is a question of balancing caution with liberalism. 
For the first time, however, there is just beginning to be 
some risk of falling into the old trap of failing to recognise 
the strength of a genuine national’ movement soon enough. 
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A Great Italian Liberal 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HIS week Luigi Einaudi began his seventh year as the 

first President of Italy, which is the last of his present 
term of office. Outside the country he is perhaps better 
known as an eminent economist than as President of the 
Republic. This is due in part to his own determination 
to shun the limelight and partly it is a tribute to his success 
in smoothing the path of the new Italy’s economic and 
political system. Presidents, like doctors, leap into the 
public eye only in a crisis. And it was not till the Italian 
parliament ran into difficulties after the elections of last 
June that the nation became aware of the tremendous 
prestige and authority which Signor Einaudi had steadily 
built up for the institution of president, during his five 
years in office. Bypassing the Christian Democrat Party 
machine, he nominated his disciple and fellow-Piedmontese, 
Signor Pella, as caretaker Prime Minister and thus steered 
the Italian parliament out of dangerous impasse. Another 
similar crisis may well put the President’s statesmanship 
to an even severer test. No one who knows his unique 
combination of qualities doubts that he will be equal to the 
demands made upon him. 

President Einaudi’s achievements are the more remark- 
able in view of the very limited powers conferred on him 
by the postwar constitution. Apart from the customary 
formal and honorific functions, he is authorised to nominate 
the Prime Minister, dissolve one or both Chambers, indict 
new elections, authorise the presentation to parliament of 
draft bills, return such drafts to the govermment if he is 
unwilling to endorse them, promulgate the laws when passed 
by parliament and make certain appointments on his own 
initiative but with the concurrence of the relevant minister. 
But Signor Einaudi had to struggle to secure the full éxercise 
of even these few rights. 


Deputies Have to Think Again 


To start with, the President was identified with the 
monarch whom he had replaced. The King had been a 
mere rubber stamp and it was subconsciously assumed that 
his substitute would be equally pliant. After considerable 
public debate and a private tussle, the President’s right to 
appoint, for example, five judges to the Constitutional 
Court on his own initiative, but with the government’s 
endorsement, was accepted. In the same way, it is now 
common ground that the government of a prime minister 
nominated by the President is fully entitled to govern, 
even before it has received a vote of confidence. If a 
weaker or less lucid figure had occupied the Quirinal, the 
outcome of the disagreement might well have been different. 

Had he been so inclined, President Einaudi could easily 
have created for himself powers far in excess of those laid 
down by the constitution. As it is, he has been content to 
make sure of the full enjoyment of his authority within 
the limits roughed out in the relevant provisions of the 
constitution. And the house that he has built on the slim 
foundations that these provide is an impressive edifice. To 
the surprise and, at times, annoyance of Parliament, he 
has made use on four occasions of the power to return a 
draft Bill to Parliament with a message requesting deputies 
to think again. Technically, he exercises this function as 
the guardian of the constitution. In fact, his messages are 
used to expound his own liberal convictions. One such 
exposé drew attention to a violation of the article of the 
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constitution (inserted at his insistence) that fresh expendi- 
ture must be met from a new or increased source of revenue. 
Another messaze, issued last November, laid bare the 
dangers inherent in the levying by certain sections of the 
civil service of charges on the public for the execution of 
services to them. He pointed out that this practice is not 
subject to proper parliamentary control, that it makes the 
citizen appear to exist for the benefit of the state and not 
vice versa and that it sets up a private monopoly or privilege. 


Voice in the Wilderness 


It would hardly be possible to delivet a more telling blow 
at three of the major abuses which vitiate Italian economic 
life—the private cut, the authoritarian official, the tendency 
to regard every business or official position as a potential 
monopoly. But, alas, Signor Einaudi’s voice has too often 
sounded in the wilderness. Nevertheless, his influence in 
detail on public affairs has been far from negligible. Every 
draft Bill submitted to him is carefully studied and minuted 
and in this task, as in others, he has at his disposal the 
services of a small but hand-picked staff of outstanding 
ability. 

Much more apparent and incontestable has been the 
decisive influence exercised on finance and economy, through 
his disciples and former subordinates such as Signor 
Menichella, Governor of the Bank of Italy, and Signor 
Pella, first as Minister of Finance and subsequently as Prime 
Minister. These men and others like them have done little 
more than continue the “ Einaudi line” formed when he 
himself became Governor of the Bank of Italy at the end 
of 1944 and, in 1947, Minister of the Budget. By restrict- 
ing credit, dismantling a large part of foreign exchange 
control, liberalising imports, trying to balance the budget 
and encouraging saving, he laid the foundations for Italy’s 
rema7kaible economic recovery. It may be contended that, 
in a country with the millstone of the undeveloped South 
hanzing round its neck, stability and freedom are not 
enouzh. But they are certainly three-quarters of the 
problem. 

When President Einaudi retires to his model farm in 
Piedmont in a year’s time, his departure will mark the end 
of the last link with the great days of liberal pre-fascist 
Italy. And the forces of integrity, simplicity and love of 
liberty, already gravely weakened in this country, will suffer 
a further and, it may be, irreplaceable loss. 


Middle-Class Minister 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELGIUM 


F OR the first time in the history of this country—perhaps 
in all parliamentary history—the new Belgian govern- 
ment which appeared before parliament last week included 
a Minister of the Middle Classes. It is his task to defend 
the special interests of self-employed persons, artisans and 
medium-sized commercial and industrial enterprises, which 
account for about 650,000 working persons and 14 per cent 
of the national income. By adding the liberal professions 
and others, this number would be increased to 850,000 
persons who, with their families, represent a quarter of the 
population. There was already a “ Minister for Economic 
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Affairs and the Middle Classes ”; but the classes in question 
still considered themselves neglected by the authorities, 

Their desire seems to have been stimulated by the belie‘ 
that the Ministers of Agriculture and of Labour represented 
special classes of society, whereas the Minister of Economic 
Affairs was concerned more with large-scale industry or the 
mass of consumers than with small businesses and | self- 
employed persons. This insistence on distributing ministries 
according to classes is obviously a threat to the planning 
of policies to serve the general interest; and only the 
pressure of electoral interests has necessitated the creation 
of this new ministry. In the last elections the victory of 
the Socialists, in alliance with the Liberals, was largely due 
to a swing of the floating middle-class vote in their favour. 

This can be explained by the development of the Socialist 
Party, which since 1945 has stopped calling itself the 
“Belgian workers’ party” and has worked hard to gain 
adherents in the middle classes. In the recent election 
campaign its attitude on any economic and social questions 
that might disturb these classes was conspicuously moderate. 
Nothing was said about class war or about planning ; but 
much was said about grants in aid for education, about 
the period of military service, and about social security. 
These are all questions which interest middle-class people 
in Belgium. 

The Liberals, who have seen their supporters dwindling 
in recent years, seized the opportunity offered by their 
alliance with the Socialists to draw the attention of the 
middle classes to their own efforts for them. It was at their 
insistence that the new ministry was created and given to 
a Liberal, a chocolate and biscuit manufacturer and mayor 
of Koekelberg, a suburb of Brussels. 


Discontented Taxpayers 


On the other hand, the Christian Social Party this time 
found the middle-class vote deserting it. The rifts within 
the party, notably in Antwerp and Brussels, were caused 
by middle-class elements. They were due to the Christian 
Social government’s increasing trend towards the centre 
and the left, and also to the loss of popularity which affects 
every government in power. The middle classes resent 
state intervention more than anyone else, and have always 
provided a floating mass of discontented taxpayers. The 
same trend was seen in other countries after the appearance 
of authoritarian parties, and it showed itself in Belgium in 
1936, when the Rexists won 21 seats in parliament. 

A special cause of discontent among the middle classes 
has been the stricter, and retrospective, fiscal system intro- 
duced in 1953 by the Christian Social Minister of Finance. 
A law introducing compulsory pension schemes for inde- 
pendent workers was also badly received because it limited 
the freedom of those affected. The deductions needed to 
make the scheme financially sound are considerable and 
penalise those who are better off. 

Yet the record of measures adopted in recent years to 
help the middle classes is impressive. In 1951 the tax 
rates for wage earners were conceded to these special classes, 
in spite of the risks of fraud ; they had to be paid as earned, 
but they represented a reduction of 20 per cent. To protect 
the small shopkeeper against the big stores that have grown 
so rapidly in recent years, a law passed in 1937 restricted 
the growth of these giants and was renewed in 1953. And 
the general application—not yet achieved—of a single turn- 
over tax is meant to restore fair competition between the 
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The Westward Course ? 


ELAL BAYAR is again to be President of Turkey and 
the Democrat Party which he helped to found 
eight years ago is launched upon a second four-year term 
of office. In 1950 the Democrats were an unknown 
quantity ; they were swept into power not because of any- 
thing they had said or done, but because the Turkish ~ 
elector was determined to enjoy the novel sensation of turn- 
ing out the men in power. This month the elections were 
equally free. But the voters decided not to indulge again 
in the pleasure of putting down the mighty from their seats; 
they evidently thought they were on to a good thing and 
they intended to hang on to it. The People’s Republican 
Party (PRP) can fairly claim that owing to the workings of 
the electoral law its 30 seats do not properly reflect its voting 
strength ; nevertheless, it is also true that its share of the 
popular vote suffered a substantial decline. 

In the election campaign no basic issues of principle 
divided the contending parties. Both the Democrat Party 
and its principal opponent, the PRP, are determined to 
preserve Atatiirk’s reforms and to develop their country 
along western lines (although they may differ as to whether 
constitutional changes are necessary to achieve this purpose). 
Both have firmly set their faces against any revival of 
religious reaction. Both are firmly committed to a foreign 
policy based on active membership of the United Nations, 
of Nato and of the Balkan Pact. The issue of state versus 
private enterprise which bulked so large in the 1950 elections 
is now more apparent than 
real ; in effect, both parties 
accept a judicious mixture of 
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It is perhaps this lack of 
anything really solid for the 
politicians to get their, teeth 
into that makes Turkish 
politics sometimes so bitter 
and so personal. Yet as far as 
the ordinary voter is con- 
cerned it is unlikely that any 
issue of principle would have 
seriously distracted his atten- 
tion from what touched him 
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most nearly—the outstanding increase in the country’s 
material prosperity since 1948, and especially over the last 
four years. 

Turkish statistics are still in their infancy, but according 
to a reliable estimate the national income rose from TL8,098 
million (at current prices) in 1948 to 8,771 million in 
1950 and to nearly 12,000 million in 1953. This is 
equivalent to a per caput increase between 1950 and 1953 
of 21 per cent measured in constant prices. The concrete 
and visible results of this expansion are to be seen most 
clearly in the countryside. By a variety of means (described 
in an article on page 4) an outstanding increase in agri- 
cultural production, particularly of wheat and cotton, has 
been achieved, and the farmer finds himself with more 
money in his pocket than he has ever had before. More and 
better roads and more radio sets are breaking down the 
centuries-old’ isolation of his village ; while electrification 
and better water supplies are adding to its amenities. 

These results would certainly not have been achieved— 
at any rate not nearly so quickly—without generous foreign 
aid. In particular, by the end of last year, in addition 
to military aid, Turkey had received from the United States 
$277.5 million in economic aid and about $6 million in 
technical aid ; and loans from the World Bank amounted to 
over $60 million. Yet it is fair to add-that the Turks are 
determined, as far as they can, to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. And fundamentally the Democrats have 
gone about this in the right 
way: above all they have 
realised the importance of 
more investment in agricul- 
ture, and in industry of en- 
couraging private enterprise. 

Where the Turks have 
gone wrong is in failing to 
plan and co-ordinate their 
investments and in trying to 
do too much too fast, thereby 
encouraging inflationary 
forces and piling up a formud- 
able trade deficit. It is true 
that most economic planning 
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in Turkey will tend to be rather a hit-ard-miss affair until 
the present grave dearth of trained and experienced 
administrators can be made good. But at least there is 
no need, especially for a government with such a huge 
majority, to let politics intrude into economic planning as 
the Democrats have sometimes appeared to do. 

The Opposition has no doubt exaggerated the extent to 
which political opportunism-has influenced economic plan- 
ning. They have also made the most of the rising cost of 
living. But the election results seem to show that inflation 
has not yet become a burning issue ; if it is causing. serious 
trouble to the townspeople, it does not yet seem to have 
made much impact on the villagers, who form 80 per cent 
of the electorate. All the same, inflation is clearly becoming 
a serious problem for Turkey ; and although the govern- 
ment has to some extent been the victim of circumstances 
beyond its control—such 
as the post-Korean rise 
in world prices and the 
need to devote sums 
equal to half of the 
budget to defence—yet 
its over-ambitious policies 
must bear their fair 
share of the blame. The 
central budget has. been 
running at a loss. The 
method of financing the 
wheat subsidy and the considerable stockpiling of cereals 
have both increased the inflationary pressures. There has 
been a tremendous expansion of credit, especially for agri- 
culture ; in 1951 bank credit increased by 32 per cent, and 
in 19§2 by a further 46 per cent. This has been part of a 
large increase in the currency supply ; according to an index 
compiled by the International Monetary Fund, by the end 
of 1952 this was 62 per cent above the 1949 level. 

In the current financial year the government is planning 
for a balanced budget. But otherwise it has not made 
much effort to deal with an inflationary tendency that can 
hardly fail te grow worse if present policies are continued, 
especially as the growing trade deficit has made- drastic 
import restrictions imperative. However, now that the elec- 
tions are Safely over the Democrats may steel themselves 
to deal with the situation—to scale down their over-liberal 
distribution of agricultural credits, especially the proposed 
new ones for farm-buildings ; to raise the bank rate (which 
has remained at 3 per cent since February, 1951) as a 
prelude to a tighter credit policy ; and to put into temporary 
cold storage some of their more ambitious projects, such 
as some of their irrigation schemes. They may even find 
the courage to reduce the agricultural subsidies a little and 
to tax at least the richer farmers who at present get off 
practically scot-free as far as taxation is concerned. 

Credits for tractors and the price of wheat are the kind 
of topic that is most anxiously discussed in the village 
coffeehouses. This is inevitable ; but the question of consti- 
tutional reform is also important. During the election cam- 
paign the Opposition parties did their best to keep this in 
the public eye—obviously not without ulterior motives. 
They proposed a second Chamber, a cinstitutional court 
and a new electoral law providing for single-member con- 
stituencies. Under the present constitution (which was 
drawn up during a period of revolutionary change when a 
strong hand was essential) a great deal of power is placed in 
the hands of the ruling party. With no second Chamber and 
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no constitutional court, with’a President elected from thc 
ranks of the majority party and with a judiciary nominall, 
independent, but in fact vulnerable to government pressure 
the only effective check on the government is a strong 
opposition in the Grand National Assembly. And this i: 
just what the present electoral law tends to prevent ; i: 
allows a party with only a small lead to romp away with the 
representation of an entire province. 

By western standards the arguments for constitutiona! 
reform are strong, and by any standards it is a pity tha 
the voice of the Opposition in parliament should be a: 
weak as it now is. But there is a good deal to be said fo: 
the Democrats’ argument that Turkey is not yet ready 
for constitutional change, that it cannot afford the luxury 
of a parliament on the French or Italian model, and thai 
it is better to have some ill-judged and hasty legislation 
rather than frequent deadlocks and delays. Their argument 
assumes that the Turkish citizens’ rights and liberties can 
be safely entrusted to the care of the Democrat Party. 
Opposition politicians, of course, would hotly deny this : 
but on the whole it is probably fair to say that the assump- 
tion is justified. It is true that the government has some- 
times been guilty of distinctly high-handed behaviour ; in 
particular, its confiscation of the PRP’s assets only a few 
months before the elections is hard to justify—as many of 
its own supporters felt. But the administration of the new 
Press Law, which the Opposition raaintained was designed 
to stifle free speech, has on the whole been fair and 
restrained. And most impartial observers agree that the 
government was amply justified in suppressing the 
reactionary right-wing Nation Party last year. 

Indeed, the possible danger to Atatiirk’s Republic from 
this right-wing reaction forms the chief argument against 
constitutional change. It is probably true that the major 
division in Turkey today is never ventilated in parliament, 
or on the hustings or in the press ; it is the division’ between 
those who want the country to continue its present liberal 
westward course and those who have never become recon- 
ciled to the Atatiirk reforms. But it is becoming abundant!y 


_ Clear that the latter are fighting a losing battle. The 


government responsible for suppressing the reactionary 
Nation Party has just been given an overwhelming vote of 
confidence. And 
the Republican 
Nation Party 
(RNP) which rose 
out of the ashes Of semsnunnmmiy 
the Nation Party a mt 1 Hy) 
few months ago § i th 
only received 1.5 |} 

per cent of all 1 
votes ; although it 
stood on a liberal 
platform, most people were firmly convinced that it was in 
fact reactionary in its aims, 

Now that a tide of material prosperity is slowly flooding 
the countryside those who want to turn the clock back in 
Turkey could hope for some success only if religious intoler- 
ance were to create serious discontent and frustration. But 
the present government has clearly demonstrated that it 
has no quarrel with religion as such ; on the contrary, new 
mosques, built at the expense of the state, are a common 
sight in many towns. A regime which provides 
both new tractors and new mosques is unlikely to be 
seriously threatened in Turkey. 
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Allies and Soldiers 


OR Turkey foreign policy is a matter of clear choices, 
simple methods and resolute mien. Russia is still the 


main enemy. Russia’s friends are Turkey’s enemies and 
those who stand up to Russia are Turkey’s friends. 
Where the issue is in doubt, as in neighbouring Persia, 
Turkey is calm and cautious. Friends must be powerful, 
efficient and reliable—and preferably able to give credit. At 
the moment the roll of favour is the United States, Britain, 
Western Germany, France, Greece, Jugoslavia. The Arab 
states come low because they seem to offer as allies neither 
military power, nor administrative efficiency, nor that self- 
confidence that is so strong in the Turks themselves. 

That Turkey should think of itself as a European and not 
as a Middle Eastern power is part of the western reorienta- 
tion that has been going on for thirty years. It recognises 
that it has a political and strategical function to perform in 
the Middle East, which is to provide a buffer between Russia 
and a divided, backward region of the world where Europe 
and America have great interests. But it will do that job as a 
European power acting first and foremost through its alliance 
with the Atlantic powers. . Turkey struggled hard to join 
Nato for just this reason ; it felt itself to be the hinge not 
only between two worlds and two 
civilisations, but also between a 
hemisphere tightly organised for 
defence and a region where con- 
flicting interests made an effective 
defence organisation impossible. It 
is a sign of realism in the men of 
Ankara that they preferred the role 
of a small power in Nato to that of 
a big power in the Middle East. 
So Nato comes first; and it is 
difficult to imagine a change in Russian policy so radical 
that it could tempt Turkey back to neutrality. Turkey’s 
economic future, too, depends on aid and co-operation from 
the West. 

Next to Nato comes the Balkan pact, the grouping with 
the neighbours Greece and Jugoslavia. The pattern is com- 
plicated by the fact that Greece—like Turkey—is a member 
of Nato whereas Jugoslavia is not, and is not likely to be. 
But there is a common strategic interest to make up for 
this. If these three nations act together, their power of 
defence is immensely greater. Jugoslavia guards one 
approach to Greece ; and Greece guards the European flank 
of Turkey. With the three standing together there is just a 
chance of holding Thrace against a Soviet-Bulgarian attack 
and of maintaining for the Nato powers an area between 
the enemy and the sea deep enough to make possible 
the reinforcement of these allies. It is doubtful whether 
the Turks—whatever the others may think—have more than 
military hopes of the Balkan pact, for they have only one 
foot in the Balkans. 

The latest addition to Turkey’s allies is Pakistan, with 
whom a pact was signed seven weeks ago. This does not 
mean that Turkey favours or would hope to lead a grouping 
of Moslem powers. The heirs of Mustapha Kemal’s revolu- 
tion are the last men to base foreign alliances on religious 
sympathies. But it does mean that they are interested in 
Mr Dulles’s idea of a northern tier of Middle East states 
that would do something together to resist the expansion 
of Russian influence towards India. Behind the pact lies 
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the hope that in time Iraq, Syria and Persia may seck 
membership ; but it is not thought of as an alternative to a 
proper Middle East defence organisation under American 
and British leadership or sponsorship. 

Interested in neither neutrality nor Third Force ideas, 
Turkey none the less takes seriously the duties arising 
out of its membership of international organisations. . It is 
proud of the record of its contingent in Korea, where its 
soldiers had their first taste of modern warfare for thirty 
years. It is perhaps less proud of its association with such 
bodies as the OEEC and the EPU, whose techniques and 
principles call for greater experience and skill in economic 
matters than the Turkish statesman and civil servant can 
normally command. 

One quarter of the total divisions claimed by Nato 
is provided by Turkey. These 22 infantry divisions; 3 
cavalry divisions, 3 armoured brigades, and the nascent air 
and naval forces that support them, make an annual claim 
equal to about half the national budget. This burden is in no 
way resented or deplored. Indeed, any suggestion that the 
Turkish army should be reduced—as the Greek army is 
about to be—would be greeted with scepticism, if. not 
incredulity. The gravity of. the economic burden is 
recognised ; but it is argued that 
security comes first, that Turkey’s 
strongest claim to respect lies in its 
military strength, and that national 
service in the ranks gives young 
men a technical and general educa- 
tion. 

There are three weaknesses in 
the Turkish forces that modernisa- 
tion is trying to remedy. The first 
is lack of experience of modern war- 
fare. Some observers maintain that their infantry tactics 
and their use of supporting arms are out-of-date, and that 
their undoubted capacity for defensive action is not matched 
by an ability to take the offensive against modern forces. 
Others—notably American advisers—will maintain that 
Turkish military methods are under regular Nato inspection 
and are being brought up to the best western standards. 
The fact remains that conservatism is strong in the offcer 
corps. 

The second weakness is the lack of cadres for training. 
Too often the conscript in his second year is teaching the 
conscript in his first year. Turkey needs a small regular 
army around which to group its hundreds of thousands of 
peasant footsoldiers ; but political resistance to any revival 
of the power of the janissaries is too strong to allow the idea 
even to be discussed. 

The third weakness is the dependence of Turkish forces 
on weapons from abroad. Until Turkish industry can do 
more for its forces, costly foreign equipment—and costly 
maintenance of it—will have to be begged or borrowed or 
bought. The effectiveness of Turkey’s forces must depend 
in wartime on the Mediterranean supply routes. 

Of the reputation of these forces there is no doubt. Some 
good judges consider the Turkish infantrymen the most 
dogged and most reliable soldiers in free Europe. They are 
also by the standards of Nato the easiest and cheapest to 
maintain in the field. Unfortunately, the more they are 
modernised and mechanised, the more they will cost. 
Further progress along present lines can be maintained 
only if American aid is indefinitely continued and if Turkey 
can tolerate a growing claim on its real resources. 
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The Boom in the Countryside 


N the streets of Ankara there are always plenty of country 
people mingling with the more prosaically dressed office 
workers and civil servants ; and in most goverfiment offices 
the man at the door is a sturdy countryman who has clearly 
not long left his Anatolian farm. This encroachment of 
the country on the capital is natural ; for 80 per cent of the 
people of Turkey are peasant farmers. It is in their hands 
above all that the economic future of the country rests ; and 
the most formidable task confronting the men behind the 
desks in Ankara’s smart new government offices is to provide 
the country people with the equipment, the knowledge and 
the incentives needed to turn them from subsistence farmers, 
employing the most primitive techniques, into modern 
farmers anxious to get the most out of their land because 
they have markets for their produce and a growing appetite 
for the amenities of life. 

There is no doubt that an impressive start has been made 
with this task. Since 1948 the area under cultivation has 
increased by at least 40 per cent and an outstanding increase 
in agricultural production has been achieved, especially over 
the last three years. Last year total cereal production alone 
amounted to over 14,000 tons, more than double the prewar 
average ; and Turkey, which used -to import cereals, has 
become the fourth largest wheat exporting country in the 
world. It has achieved this by a mixture of good luck and 
good management. The good luck has come in the excep- 
tionally good weather over the last three years ; according 
to one crude estimate this has been responsible for one-third 
of the agricultural expansion. The good management has 
been shown in a variety of government measures, many of 
which have been greatly helped by American aid—guaran- 
teed high prices, easier credits, imports of farm machinery, 
irrigation works, more and better roads, the dissemination 
of seeds, fertilisers and technical knowledge. It would be 
misleading to single out any of these measures as much more 
important than any of the others. Turkey’s agricultural 
stagnation has been blown away not by a single whirlwind 
but by steady breezes from several different quarters. 








If a choice between measures must be made, perhaps the 
policy of subsidising cereal prices, originally introduced in 
1938, has given the largest single fillip to production. 
Between 1948 and 1952 the prices paid by the official pur 
chasing organisation, the Toprak Office, rose steadily ; in 
particular between 1951 and 1952 the basic price paid for 
wheat was stepped up quite sharply—from 28.8 kurus pe: 
kilo to 30.3. This wheat subsidy has played a vitally im- 
portant part in supporting the market, especially in the last 
two years when export prices have been falling ; it has made 
the farmer feel that it is well worth his while to produce 
more, and it has given him confidence that he will go on 
getting high prices for his produce. This is the overriding 
justification of a policy which on other grounds can be 
criticised for its inflationary effect. But however open to 
criticism the agricultural subsidies may be, it is fairly clear 
that to remove them, or even to reduce them steeply, might 
bring the country’s agricultural expansion grinding to a 
halt. In any case it is unlikely that any political party would 
consider it politically possible to do anything drastic about 
them. 

The huge increase in the credits extended by the Agricul- 
tural Bank has also played an important part in the agricul- 
tural revival. At the end of 1948 the credits outstanding 1 
the bank amounted to TL242 million ; at the end of 1950 
to 412 million; at the end of 1952 to 1,068 million.* 
This liberal extension of credit has also not been without 
its inflationary effects, but without it the Turkish farmer 
could never have obtained the implements, the improved 
seed and all the other things that he had to have if he was 
to make progress. Some of these credits have, it is truc, 
gone astray ; they have been spent on badly needed stoves, 
suits and suchlike things. Of course, a suit improves a 
man’s morale and a stove his comfort and the Turkish 
farmer would have been more than human if he had not 
sometimes succumbed to this temptation. 

* The Turkish lira (100 kurus). is officially valued at 7.8 to 
the pound sterling. 
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The bank, which has over 400 agencies and branches 
throughout Turkey, as well as over 800 credit co-operatives, 
does what it can to keep a check on the use of its credits. 
In some cases this is feasible ; the long-term (6-8 year) 
improvement credits are given by instalments, and the 
man who is being helped in this way, say, to irrigate his 
orchard, must, in theory at least, show some practical 
progress before he receives each successive instalment. But 
ic is not easy to supervise the use made of the short-term 
production credits which, together with other short-term 
credits, make up by far the greater part of the bank’s credit 
activities. This excessive concentration on short-term 
credits, which the farmer often has difficulty in repaying 
ind which do not really go far to build up his permanent 
productive capacity, has perhaps been the major weakness 
in the bank’s activity. But it is a weakness that has been 
recognised and is now being gradually overcome ; whereas 
in 1948 96.4 per cent of the bank’s credits were short-term, 
in 1953 the proportion had dropped to 76.7 per cent. There 
has also been an encouraging increase in the proportion 
of credits paid when they fall due ; this rose from 40-45 
per cent in 1947-8 to 84 per cent in 1952. 

The most spectacular increase in agricultural credits has 
been in medium-term (4-6 year) credits for the purchase of 
tractors and other agricultural machinery. This increase in 
mechanisation has played an important part in increasing 
both the area under cultivation and the productivity of the 
land. But perhaps mechanisation could have achieved even 
more if the glamour of the tractor had not tended to distract 
attention from the farmer’s more basic needs. In 1948 
Turkey had less than 2,000 tractors; today it has over 
35,000, of which about 7,500 have been brought in under 
Marshall Aid. This great influx of tractors has become the 
symbol of the country’s agricultural renaissance. But it is a 
somewhat misleading symbol. Tractors are a boon to those 
blessed with many acres, provided of course they know how 
to mend them when they break down. But in Turkey those 
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with large farms, except in certain regions like the Adana 
plain, are few and far between; only one-tenth of the 
farmers have more than ten hectares ; over two-thirds have 
less than five hectares. Many of the tractors imported into 
Turkey, therefore, in spite of all the efforts of the Agricul- 
tural Bank, have not been adequately utilised, either because 
the farm to which they belong is too small, or because the 
farmer has failed to buy the necessary equipment such as 
ploughs and seeders to go with the tractor. It is not 
uncommon to find a tractor, perhaps with a trailer hitched 
on behind, being used purely as a means of transport. 
In theory the formation of machinery co-operatives should 
provide an answer to this problem. In practice, however, 
this does not work, because the independent Turkish farmer, 
like his British counterpart, prefers to go his own way and 
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is either unable or unwilling to fall in with co-operative 
arrangements. 

But the arrival of the tractor in the Turkish countryside 
has not done away with the small farmer’s more basic 
mechanical needs. There is, for instance, a long way to 
go before the primitive wooden plough is replaced by even 
a simple iron plough ; there are nearly 2 million of the 
former. still in use, and 900,000 of the latter. Again, a 
great advance could be achieved by substituting simple 
animal-drawn drills for the old method of ploughing in 
broadcast seed. These drills both reduce the amount of 
seed required and make it much easier for the farmer to get 
his sowing done on time ; but only about 6 per cent of 
the 1953 small grain crop was seeded by grain drills. 

No amount of mechanical equipment, however, will help 
the Turkish farmer if he remains ignorant of modern farm- 
ing techniques. It is not enough to provide him with an 
iron plough ; he must be taught the use of fertilisers and- 
persuaded that it would be to his advantage to introduce 
a fodder crop into his traditional crop rotation of one year 
wheat and one year fallow. It is not enough to provide 
him with a grain-drill ; he must have good seed and if he 
lives in, say, the drier parts of the Anatolian plain he must 
have a variety that can stand up to prolonged drought. It 
is not enough to give him the benefits of a regular water 
supply ; he must be taught the different techniques that 
are needed with irrigated land or else he will be caught 
dry-farming right beside his new stream. 

A good beginning has been made with this immense task 
of adapting modern agricultural techniques to the widely 
dissimilar regions of Turkey (which range from the arid 
Anatolia plateau to the lush Mediterranean coastal plain 
and the hill valleys of the eastern provinces) and of trans- 
mitting this knowledge to the men on the land. In over 
half of the country’s 64 provinces there are extension offices 
which keep in close touch with the farmers and provide 
them with free fertilisers and improved seeds which they 
can try out for themselves. There are a number of agricul- 
tural research stations. which try to devise the best type of 
seed and the best methods of cultivation for each particular 
region. In 1952, for instance, the research station near 
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Ankara was responsible for 800 experimental fields scattered 
throughout Central Anatolia in which improved seeds and 
methods of cultivation were demonstrated, so that the con- 
servative Anatolian farmer could see their advantages with 
his own eyes ; last year the number of these fields was 
increased to 2,000. 

It is easy enough—and true enough—to say that in spite 
of generous American aid and their own energetic efforts, 
the Turks have not got very far with the task of modernising 
their agriculture and educating their farmers. In particular, 
they have scarcely even begun.to modernise their livestock 
farming, which, as they themselves recognise and as an 
article on page 10 shows, could become an even more 
valuable and steady source of foreign exchange than their 
surplus cereals. But it must be remembered that the task 
is a vast one and that in agriculture as in every other field 
Turkey is gravely handicapped by its lack of trained tech- 
nicians. Thanks to American technical aid a stream of 
young Turks are going to the United States to receive every 
conceivable form of agricultural training. Unlike most 
of the peoples farther to the east they come back with a 
real urge to build up a great country. But it will take time 
for the fruits of their training to be visible in the Turkish 
countryside, just as it will take more than a few years to 
begin to satisfy the need for modern equipment, fertilisers 
and all the rest. What is really surprising is not the magni- 
tude of the task ahead, but the amount that has been 
achieved, with so comparatively little, in so short a time. 


Roads for the Villages 


NYONE who has flown over the high plateaux of western 
Asia has had an impression of busy roadlessness. 
Beginning in Bulgaria and lasting until Pakistan there is a 
tract of country in which land is to all appearances tilled 
by unseen hands. Villages are too small and mud-coloured 
to be visible from 10,000 feet, and there is no discernible 
way in which man or plough travelled from stable to furrow. 
This is still the impression given by most of Anatolia, but 
there are more roads there today than six years ago. 
The Turks approach their road-building with the zeal 
of crusaders. They have, moreover, received substantial 


New Chapter 


Y western standards the greater part of Turkish 
industry is still in its infancy, and still having its fair 
share of teething troubles. But it is beginning to grow up 
and in the long run its future prospects look bright. On 
the whole, these lie not in foreign markets—the Turks 
cherish few, if any, illusions about that—but in meeting 
the growing and insatiable demands of the domestic market 
for consumer goods of all kinds, from radio sets to cectric 
light bulbs, from textiles to pots and pans. 

The present agricultural boom, in fact, is providing 
Turkish industry with the most powerful stimulus and the 
greatest opportunity it has ever had. And it has not failed 
to respond ; the share of industry, including mining and 
construction work, in the increase in the national income 
rose from 13 per cent in 1952 to 28 per cent in 1953. 
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American aid in the form of both mechanical equipmen: 
and technical advice. In 1948, when the present programme 
was begun, there were rather less than 44,000 kilometre: 
of Turkish roads including barely passable tracks. Whe: 
the programme is eventually completed—no one quite know: 
when—there will be a total of about 200,000 kilometre 
of roads in Turkey—about 24,000 of “ national highways, 
26,000 of provincial roads and 150,000 of village roads. 

The greatest effort so far has naturally been concentrated 
on the network of national highways. Expenditure on thes. 
(exclusive of American aid) has steadily risen—from 
TL28,861,000.in 1948 to 61,879,000 in 1950 and to an 
estimated 150,000,000 in 1953. By far the greater pari 
of the national network actually exists today in a more or 
less serviceable form. But by the end of last year only 
about one-sixth had reached the official standards set for 
surface, width and gradient ; while a further 5,500 kilo- 
metres had been improved to “ tolerable ”~ standards. 

The Turks are building their roads for use and not fo: 
show. They are not interested in constructing a few 
spectacular autobahnen, but in linking as many places a: 
possible, as quickly as possible, by safe and serviceable 
roads ; and if this means that the motorist’s life is mad 
miserable by occasional potholes and ubiquitous clouds of 
stifling dust, then he must just put up with it. In general 
a Turkish road must prove its worth by the volume of 
traffic it carries before it can graduate to the luxury of a 
macadamised surface. But whatever their surface, the 
greater part of the Turkish national highways are now being 
adequately maintained; three-quarters of them are getting 
mechanised maintenance. 

Last year the improvement of provincial roads made a 
big step forward ; but a great deal remains to be done and 
even more so in the case of the village roads. The valuc 
of the progress so far achieved, however, can be judged 
by the impressive increase in freight and passenger traffic 
carried on Turkish roads. Freight transport, which in 1949 
amounted to 620 million ton-kilometres, rose to 1,166 
million in 1951 and to an estimated 1,500 million in 1953 ; 
while the number of passenger-kilometres travelled in- 
creased from 1,229 million in 1949\to 4,670 million in 1951 
and 6,370 million in 1952. The greatest handicap to 
further rapid progress is not so much lack of mechanica! 
equipment as lack of trained personnel of all kinds, and 
particularly of trained engineers. 


for Industry 


There is, it is true, a glgomy side to this picture: there is 
the large trade deficit, to which the imports of capite! 
goods for industrial development have made a formidable 
contribution. Above all there is the shortage of workers 
especially—in spite of the enterprising development o! 
technical education—of trained workers. According to the 
1950 census, only 6.3 per cent of the population were then 
engaged in*manufacturing, mining and utilities ; since 1950 
the number has gone up by roughly 7.5 per cent. It is not 
that the Turks cannot turn into good industria! 
workers ; it is just that on the whole they do not want to. 
The girls in traditional peasant dress who tend the most 
up-to-date textile machinery do their work well enough : 
but many of them will not stay on the job. Sooner or later 
they will take up their savings and their traps and walk back 
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to their villages. It is true that in some of Turkey’s most 
jmportant industries, such as tobacco and dried fruit, 
seasonal labour does not come amiss ; but obviously in many 
factories a high labour turnover causes low productivity and 
greatly complicates the task of the management. 

~ One answer to the problem is to disperse industries, 
especially light industries, as widely as possible throughout 
the countryside. Another is to make life in the factory so 
attractive that the countryman will want to stick to it. 
This has always been the policy of the Siimer Bank, 
which is responsible for most of the state industries ; indeed, 
in the past it has sometimes gone too far and provided 
housing, hot meals and other welfare amenities with 
reckless disregard for cost. But most private manufacturers 
have not the capital to put into such non-productive invest- 
ments. Moreover, a great many workers are simply not 
interested in good houses and 
hot meals ; they are interested 
only in amassing as much hard 
cash as they can before re- 
turning to their village. Fun- 
damentally, of course, what 
is needed is a change of atti- 
tude by the Turkish peasant ; 
and although over-population 
in the villages and shortage 
of land are gradually pushing him into making this change, 
the process can be only a slow one. Meanwhile, the Turks 
can at least congratulate themselves that they have not to 
grapple with the social and political problems posed by the 
sudden growth of a large urban proletariat. Ankara is not 
cursed with the city mobs of Cairo or Teheran. 

The development of Turkish industry during the last few 
years has been a combined effort by both state and private 
industry. When the Democrats first came to power in 1950 
a major item in their programme was the abandonment of 
the étatiste economic policies pursued by their predecessors 
and a new deal-for private enterprise. (Etatisme had not 
eliminated the private investor but was Atatiirk’s far-sighted 
answer to Turkey’s lack of capital for investment in industry. 
The trouble was that the private investor had come off badly 
in competition with the privileged state industries.) The 
Democrats were even rash enough to promise to transfer 
existing state industries to private hands ; it is now widely 
recognised, however, that in spite of the undoubted weak- 
nesses of many state industries, this would have been an 
unwise step even had it been practicable. But the 
Democrats’ first four-year term in office has at any rate 
seen the private Turkish industrialist beginning to play a 
much more important role. 

It has been estimated that last year, when private invest- 
ments made during 1951 and 1952 were beginning to bear 
fruit, the increase in output was greater in the private than 
in the state sector. Although the increase was modest, it is 
encouraging. There is no industrial tradition in Turkey ; 
there is a grave shortage of both entrepreneurial skill and 
private capital. Thefe is no equity capital market, and a 
study group which, at the suggestion of the Industrial 
Development Bank, recently investigated the possibility of 
establishing one in order to assist in the financing of private 
industry, has held out no hope of any rapid development in 
this direction. To a people whose forebears suffered the 
confiscations of the Ottoman Empire and who may them- 
selves ‘have been hard hit by the notorious Capital Levy of 
1942 it still seems foolhardy to advertise and expose one’s 
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wealth by investing it in bonds and shares. The notion 
is alien to many far more sophisticated rural communities. 
In 1950, moreover, many people assumed that few of those 
with money to invest would put it into industry when 
commerce and building promised much quicker and higher 
returns and allowed the money to remain under the 
investor’s control. This assumption has not proved entirely 
incorrect ; all the same, the private investor in Turkey has 
gone far to confound those gloomy prophets who in 1950 
maintained that the government, in putting its money on 
him, was making a bad bet. 

It is, however, hard to estimate exactly how large a part 
the private sector has played in the industrial expansion 
of recent years. No comprehensive indices of industrial 
production exist ; those published include only a limited 
number of private firms. But the activities of the Industrial 
Development Bank give some idea of the directions in which 
private industry is developing. This bank was set up in 
1950, with capital provided from private sources, from the 
World Bank and from Marshall Aid funds, with the object 
of making it easier to set up private industries primarily 
to meet the growing domestic demand for consumer goods 
of all kinds. Each loan approved by the bank covers about 
half the investment cost of the project concerned ; and the 
total value of the loans approved up to the end of last year 
was over TL100,500,000. The largest volume (over 
TL42 million) went into textiles, the second largest 
(21,650,000) into stone, earthenware, cement; glass and 
ceramics and the third largest (17,870,000) into food and 
food products. 

Private enterprise has not had enough capital to risk in 
heavy industry. The Karabiik iron and steel works, which, 
like almost all the state-owned manufacturing industries, is 
controlled by the Siimer Bank, is responsible for by far the 
greater part of Turkey’s iron and steel products. Nor has 
the state yet had to face much serious competition from 
private enterprise in the mining industry. The state-owned 
Eti Bank is responsible for the whole of Turkey’s production 
of coal, copper and sulphur, for 90 to 95 per cent of the 
iron ore production and 70 to 75 per cent of the lignite. 


PRODUCTION BY STATE INDUSTRIES 


Description of Produ | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1982 | 1953 


| 
Cotton yarn (tons)...| 15,073 | 16,609 | _—-17,768 18,678 19,849 
Cotton cloth (metres). | 1,286,335 [190,554,407 106,495,368 116,094,563 118,051,303 





81,500 | 178,196 
Firebrieks and fire- 


clay (toms) ........ 


Woollen yarn (tons). . | 4,512 4, 584 | 4,176 | 4,270 
Woollen cloth (metres) | 5,058,397 | 4,445,371] 4,219,630 | 4,139,087 | 4,381,886 
Rayon (kgs.) ........ | 302,388 | 322,062 380,487 | 442,354 | 442,568 
Footwear (pairs) ..... | 798,773 | 681,547 | 820264)  894,133/ 895,601 
Pa and cardboard | 
tons } Pay | 17,943 | 18,195 22,886 | 27,008 | 27,272 
Coke and coke breeze | | | ue 
ER Sl ae 299,836 314,762 | 314,270} 413,475 | 548,688 
Molten metal and pig 
iron (toms) ........ 114,206 113,483 | 153,392 | 196,085 212,523 
Steel (tons) ....... «| 102,995 | 90,786 | 135,409 | 153,465 162,641 
Rolled products (tons 72,849 | 78,466 105,448 | 115,875 | 136,158 
Pipes (quality-I) (tons) 10,889 8,592 | 8,858 | 7,096 | 6,792 
| 
| 


5 
Cement (toms) ....... 043 | 86,17 
2 


7,874 7,827 | 7,448 


(Source : Sumer Bank.) 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATE ENTERPRISES 
(In tons) 












| 
76,064 | 95,010 


1938: . v5. 1,744,196 | 72,898 | 2,840 | 3,806 
1945... .... 2,524,056 | 523,194 69,869/ 125,708, 9,544 | 3,779 
ISGS. 22s’ 3,664,314 | 942,321 9,775 






174,244 | 342,192 | 23,757 


(Source: Eti Bank.) 
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Only in the mining of chromium, Turkey’s most valuable 
mineral export, does the bank play second fiddle to private 
enterprise, which is responsible for at least 70 per cent of 
production. But after a period of steady expansion in most 
of its enterprises, which has been financed partly from its 
own resources and partly from substantial American aid, 
the Eti Bank is preparing to rest on its laurels and lend a 
hand to its potential rivals in private industry. 

What opportunities does this development of industry 
and mining offer to foreign capital? The state mineral 
research institute (MTA) hopes to complete the first broad 
geological survey of the whole of Turkey by the end of next 
year. The results of its researches, which used to be treated 
as strictly confidential, are now open to all, and requests by 
private individuals for permission to develop mineral 
resources are now treated on the same footing as those of 
the Eti Bank. The recently enacted Petroleum Law, which 
gives foreign firms the right to prospect for and exploit oil 
in Turkey, has been drawn up on sound and progressive 
lines, in the realistic belief that the state possesses neither 
the financial nor the technical resources to extend its own 
activity in this field much beyond the small oilfields that 
it already operates in south-eastern Turkey. 

It is still too early to say whether either the Petroleum 
Law or the Law for the Encouragement of Foreign Invest- 
ment passed last January will succeed in attracting to Turkey 
the foreign capital that it needs. There is a great deal of 
leeway to be made up because of foreigners’ memories of 
the ruthless expropriations of Atatiirk. The Foreign 
Investment Law is a tremendous improvement on a previous 
law passed in 1951 which allowed only 10 per cent of profits 
to be exported and offered the foreign investor hopelessly 
inadequate inducements. The new law recognises that the 
latter must be wooed if he is to be persuaded to put his 


money into foreign countries ; it puts no limit on the net‘ 
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profits that can be exported, gives foreign investors the righ 
to export profits and capital if their concern should b- 
liquidated and allows them to employ foreign specialists anc 
technicians on satisfactory terms. 

It is probably safe to say that investment in Turkis) 
industry seems to be a good proposition for any foreig: 
firm that is prepared to wait for a return on its mone, 
and to put up with the inconveniences and irritatior 
inevitably caused by the inexperience of Turkish admin, 
trators. In the long run the foreign firm which is prepare! 
to import capital and build a factory for, say, the manufac 





ture of chemical fertilisers inside Turkey will probed 
do better than the firm that-sticks to the less imaginativ: 
course of importing fertilisers manufactured in it 
home country. Few people in Turkey today, however. 
are suffering from the illusion that foreign firms ar 
queueing up eagerly to break into the home market. I 
is realised that, seen from the outside, various snags, such 
as Turkey’s shortage of industrial manpower and its large 
trade deficit, with all the dislocations that they cause, loom 
a good deal larger than the country’s huge potentialities for 
economic expansion. And understanding is the first step 
towards a remedy. 


Turkey’s Trade Troubles 


NFORTUNATELY—but understandably—to many 

outside observers the trade deficit bulks so large that 
it obscures almost everything else in the rapidly developing 
Turkish economy.. In fact in ordinary circumstances 
trade is less vital to Turkey than it is to many other 
countries, such as Britain; even last year foreign trade 
was only 23 per cent of the national income. If the 
Turks had been content to jog along in their old 
ways they could have kept their economy pretty well 
self-balancing. But they want to develop their potentially 
very rich country and improve their standards of living as 
quickly as they can. It is this that has caused them to run 
up so many bills ; for they have not been able to build up 
exports of the quality and quantity that are necessary if 
they are to develop their country quickly without getting 
into debt. 

In 1951, Turkey’s trade deficit rose to about TL247 
million ; and in 1952 it soared still further to about 540 
million. In September, 1952, the government was forced 
to abandon its trade liberalisation programme, and this, 
combined with an increase in exports, brought last year’s 
deficit down to the still formidable figure of about 382 
million. Turkey’s trade troubles are largely concentrated 


in the European Payments Union ; with the rest of the world: 


it has a surplus. Its original quota of 50 million EPU units 
of account was used up long ago, in August, 1951 ; and 
at the end of last February its net cumulative deficit, taking 
into account the special resources granted by the United 
States, was 172.8 million EPU units of account ; current 
debts are settled 100 per cent in gold. 

Capital equipment and materials have played the major 
part in piling up this deficit. Imports of non-essenti 
consumer goods have also helped, but their Sesirtance i is 
often exaggerated. Between 1951 and 1952, when (ic 
deficit made its most spectacular leap upwards, imports 0! 
machinery rose almost twice as steeply as imports of manu- 
factured goods. In 1952 investment goods and raw materia 's 
accounted for 68.25 per cent of imports and consumer gov:'s 
for 20.18 per cent ; in 1953 the comparable figures wer: 
67.15 per cent and 19.68 per cent. 

In the past the important Turkish exports have bee 
limited to certain minerals, particularly chrome, and certai’ 
agricultural products, particularly dried fruits and tobaccv. 
But the boom in the countryside during recent years gav< 
rise to the hope that other surpluses, especially of wheat and 
cotton, would play a large part in solving Turkey’s foreig” 
trade problem. These hopes have beén only partially 
realised. Sales of wheat and cotton have, indeed, risen 
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harply ; wheat exports, which in 1948 (a good year) were 
rose to nearly 450,000 tons in 1952 and to about 587,000 

1s in 19§3 ; while cotton exports rose from about 72,000 

s in 19§2 to about 100,000 tons in 1953. But in spite 

hese increases, the usual bugbears of the Turkish export 

ie—high prices, poor quality and lack of standardisation 
have tended to blight the hopes held out by increased 
roduction. 

In particular, the story of the 1953 wheat surplus has 
ot been an altogether happy one. The amount has 

rned out to be about a million tons smaller than 

; at first estimated. Its value as an earner of 

eign exchange (and this is true of most agricultural 
exports) has suffered considerably from the fall in 

orld prices. Turkish wheat has not, in any case, 
found a ready market abroad because of its poor 
-uality and high price. And the Turkish authorities 
have not always been very clever about marketing it, 
which is not surprising since the Toprak Office, the 

ency responsible, has only slight experience of the 
vays of the international wheat market. As a result 
{ all these handicaps, Turkish wheat has either been 
old at a price considerably below that paid to the 
farmer (the loss to the Toprak Office has been about 
10 kurus a kilo) or else it has been disposed of in unsatis- 
factory barter deals with Spain, Jugoslavia and other coun- 
ries outside the EPU area. 

The Turks tend to excuse their trade deficit by main- 
taining stoutly that they must either import or stagnate. 
his is true enough, but it is an argument that can be 
arried too far, and in Turkey this has been done. The 


~s< 
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country is earning a bad name among its trading partners. 
Bad blood is being created on both sides and both sides 
are feeling increasingly frustrated. The Turks are genuinely, 
if rather ingenuously, outraged at the unwillingness of 
foreign countries to buy their wheat; there is a feeling 
that Turkey’s friends and allies ought to be willing to help 
it through a bad patch even if this does mean buying 
wheat that is not as clean as it might be. British, 
German and other exporters, on the other hand, are 
becoming more and more indignant at their inability 
to get payment for their goods, for even though 
Turkey is a partner in the EPU, debts are contracted 
in good faith by Turkish importers only to find that 
the Central Bank simply has not got the foreign. Cur- 
rency to meet them. It is small comfort to the foreign 
exporters to be told that the Turkish importer has 
paid on the nail for their goods, and that only the 
unfortunate fact that the Central Bank lacks foreign 
exchange prevents them from getting payment in 
their own currency. And they are not amused when 
they complain to an official in Ankara that their 
payment is up to 12 months overdue, and receive the 
uncompromising answer that they will just have to 
wait—for anything from four to seven years. 
Manufacturing firms inside Turkey that are anxious to 
modernise and expand their plant to meet the growing 
domestic demand are now in a fix because they cannot 
obtain the necessary equipment from abroad. For the 
government, alarmed at the way things are going, is becom- 
ing ever more tight fisted with its import licences ; while 
foreign firms, especially British ones, are sometimes reluctant 
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to take up even those that are issued. This earns them a bad 
mark from the Turks, but they can hardly be blamed if 
they do not want to burn fingers already singed in the 
Turkish market. (The larger German firms, however, 
are determined to go on exporting to Turkey, whatever the 
unpaid bills, in order to keep a foot in the market.) 

In this situation the Turkish economy is bound to suffer. 
Yet in the long run, provided it can get over its present 
difficulties, its prospects are 
good. In spite of all the 
development of the last five 
or six years, Turkey has only 
scratched the surface of its 
wealth and has only begun to 
make the best use of what it 
produces. When, for instance, 
the extensive programme for 
| the provision of grain storage, 
My handling and cleaning facili- 

ties and equipment has beencompleted, Turkish wheat 
will appear to much greater advantage in the world wheat 
market. Cotton production tripled between 1948 and 
1952 ; with a wider use of improved techniques, with more 
fertilisers and more irrigation, the further expansion of 
production could be even more impressive. 

The livestock industry is at present the Cinderella of 
Turkish agriculture ; its possibilities as a source of foreign 
exchange have barely been explored. At present some live- 
stock is exported on the hoof, but the meat-processing plants 
now planned and under construction in various parts of the 
country will at first only be able to produce for domestic 
consumption because of the poor quality and weight of thé 
animals. But if the production of barley and fodder crops 
could be stepped up (and plans to do this are being laid) 
and the quality of the livestock improved, Turkey could in 
time build up a flourishing export industry in canned meat 
products to neighbouring Mediterranean and Arab 
countries which are now poorly supplied with meat products. 

In short, given reasonable luck with the weather, the time 
and the wherewithal to develop its resources and experience 
in marketing them (and the government seems ready to 
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MAIN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 













1952 1953 





Value | Quantity 


Value | Quantity 
(TL mn.) |('000 tons) 


(TL mn.) |('000-tons) 








Imports 
Machinery .......... 425-5 345 -6 116-4 
Iron and steel ....... 168-6 207 -2 3568 «4 
Veluniga rks bis es 144-9 157-8 37-0 
Mineral oils ......... 112-7 124-6 962-2 
Textiles, yarn ....... 224-4 206-0 25-1 
Chemical products ... 74-6 82-6 59-8 
Othe eis cies 405-9 | 573-4 | 1,062-4 
AOE oc cae 1,556-°6 | 2,141-4 | 1,491-2 | 2,631-3 
Exports 
Cereels 2 cois 4 58 8 261-5 808-3 248-7 954-9 
Seer SS <a 173-8 57-1 238-8 71-7 
Cattes.. soos ae 193-5 70-1 220-3 100-8 
Weuites: 5 5 5 ss ek ee 109-2 113-5 104-4 100-6 
Saeda. 560 ciaaxteaase 24-1 59-8 26-3 81-4 
Mineral ores......... 129-9 899-3 135-9 905-0 
EG oi. oo oh esc ae 124-2 428-9 134-6 | 241-8 
pe eee gk dh oe 
ORR Se oso ca eed 1,016-2 | 2,437-0 


1,109-0 | 2,456-2 
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THE TRADE GAP 


"Monthly averages 


Million Turkish Pounds 
150 


learn from its past mistakes), Turkey should be able * 
boost its exports considerably above their present level ; and 
although its import requirements are more likely to increase 
than diminish for some time to come, few doubt that it wit! 
succeed in closing its trade gap in from four to—at the most 
pessimistic estimate—ten years. 

But bright future prospects do not remove present difficul- 
ties, although they make it possible to face them mor: 
optimistically ; and the immediate and essential problem for 
Turkey and its trade partners is to overcome the present 
trade crisis. Some Turkish traders feel that a devaluation 
of the lira is the only course. On the whole, however, 
the general opinion seems to be that this step will not be 
taken, although the currency is undoubtedly overvalued 
Of course devaluation would allow the Turks to sell abroad 
at more competitive prices, but unless they have large stocks 
to get rid of—and on the whole they have not—offloading 
exports would hardly outweigh the disadvantages of raising 
the prices of badly needed imports, and of outraging 
Turkey’s foreign debtors who would find the value of what 
they are owed sharply diminished. 

It is essential that the Turks should face their debts pro- 
blem more squarely than they have in the past. But it is 
hard to see how they are to get over their present difficulties 
unless the governments of the countries with which Turkey 
has the largest deficits are prepared to lend a hand. In tlic 
case of Germany, Dr Adenauer has already recognised this, 
although it remains to be seen how effective his intervention 
will prove. The British Government, for its part, has only 
recently tacitly acknowledged its belief that Turkey is in the 
long run a good bet, by guaranteeing long-term crediis 
extended to Turkey by British firms for the construction °f 
grain handling facilities and the development of electric 
power. Would it be possible for it to go further and extend 
a credit to the Turkish government for the specific and 
clearly defined purpose of enabling it to pay off some :t 
least of Turkey’s commercial debts to Britain? Such an 
unorthodox step would no doubt be uncongenial. But ‘ 
could go far to help both the Turks, whose present troubles, 
if unchecked, could seriously hamper their long-ter 
development, and those British traders whose dealings wit! 
Turkey have, through no fault of their own, landed them ‘0 
serious difficulties. 
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big integrated concerns and the small shopkeeper, who has 
hitherto been threatened with a double or even triple 
imposition of turnover taxes. 

Other measures have been taken to ensure the representa- 
tion of the middle classes in the consultative councils of the 
government, and to develop professional training, for lack 
f which many small businesses have failed. There is now 
a scheme to regulate entry into the professions more strictly, 
and an “Institute of Economic and Social Studies for the 
Middle Classes” is already doing excellent work. Credit 
has been made easier by state guarantees ; legal protection 
has been given to business tenants ; electricity charges 
have been reduced ; and the family allowances given to 
independent workers since 1937 have been improved. The 
questions of Sunday work and the closing hours of retail 
shops are also being studied. 

Efforts to improve methods of distribution have run 
into serious difficulties. It is reckoned that Belgium has 
ne retail shop for every 29 people, against one for every 
63 in France, 89 in Britain, and 102 in the United States. 
here are said to be twice as many butchers in Belgium as 
there are in Holland, and four times as many grocers, for a 
smaller population. There is plenty of rationalisation still 
to be done here. 

However, a Liberal minister, representing the middle 
classes, will have to rely on very liberal and flexible methods 
to solve these problems. The new government’s declara- 
tion of policy insists on the need for independent workers to 
co-operate in restoring health to their sector of the economy. 
[he programme includes simplification of taxes (but no 
reduction), a reform of the recently introduced pension 
schemes, protection of commercial property, security of em- 
ployment, easier access to professional training and to credit 

all for the middle classes. But in most respects the 
creation of this new ministry is above all intended to give 
psychological satisfaction to the middle-class Belgian, who 
traditionally distrusts state interference in economic life, 
whether it concerns taxation, price control, other controls, 
or public enterprises. 


Thyssens Forge Ahead 


"THE Thyssen steelworks at Hamborn in the Ruhr have 

made a spectacularly rapid recovery and will soon be 
comparable to the great Margam plant in Britain. Thyssens, 
before the war the largest steelworks in Europe, were for a 
long time the centre of sharp controversy between the Ger- 
mans and the Allies. The works, which have been separated 
from the Vereinigte Stahlwerke vertical trust by Allied law, 
were left after the dismantlement with a large iron produc- 
tion and a steel capacity that was supposed to be limited to 
117,000 tons a year. The Germans carried on an unremit- 
ting campaign for the right to build a continuous strip mill at 
the works, and to have a large enough steel output to feed it. 
Where the capital was to come from was never revealed 
bat those knowing the methods by which German recovery 
has been financed were in no doubt that the funds would 
be forthcoming. 

Thyssens have now issued a report which make the old 
days of dismantlement and restrictions seem extremely 
remote and futile. About half of an investment programme 
of DM4o0 million (£33 million) has been completed, and 
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funds are assured—mostly by means of long-term credits— 
for almost all of the rest of the expansion and modernisation 
project. The programme will bring Thyssens crude steel 
Capacity up to 1.4 million tons, and present capacity is 
already 1 million tons a year. This is only the first stage, 
and the report states that a further increase in crude steel 
Capacity to 2.4 million tons is possible without much greater 
investment. The work hitherto has been done extra- 
ordinarily cheaply, by British standards, presumably because 
the foundations still remained after destruction by bombing 
and dismantlement. 

The present stage includes the erection of a complete 
continuous strip mill. The broad hot mill will be in opera- 
tion at the end of this year, and the cold mill will be 
finished in 1955. A capacity of 1.1 million tons of rolled 
steel has been planned to match the initial capacity of 
1.4 million tons of crude steel. All the new plant, of course, 
incorporates the latest improvements. And the company’s 
board declares that the prospects of profits are not_ 
unfavourable, once the present stage of the investment pro- 
gramme is completed. Now that the Vereimgte Stahlwerke 
is split up, Thyssens are selling two-thirds of their rolled 
products to other works, mostly under long-term contract. 


lil 





Journal of Geneva 


AY 6th. A Chinese spokesman said that China would 

demand that the “ resistance governments ” in Laos 
and Cambodia be represented at the Indo-China talks. A 
French spokesman said that this was unacceptable. 

May 7th. The news of the fall of Dien Bien Phu over- 
shadowed the conference, at which no plenary session was 
held. 

May 8th. The Indo-China talks opened ; it had been 
agreed that Mr Eden and Mr Molotov would take the chair 
alternately. Britain, France, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, China, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and the Viet Minh 
were represented. 

M. Bidault accused the Communists of open aggression, 
and said that this was not a war for Indo-Chinese inde- 
pendence, which France had already granted. He presented 
a set of peace proposals based on these points: 


French Terms 


1. Withdrawal of the two armies into zones to be fixed 
by the conference. (M. Bidault drew attention to 
M. Laniel’s suggestion, made on March 5th, that a 
demilitarised zone should be set up between the Viet Minh 
forces and the Red River delta.) 

2. Disarming and disbanding of irregular forces. 

3. Withdrawal of all Viet Minh forces from Laos and 
Cambodia. 

4. Immediate release of prisoners of war and interned 
civilians. 

5. Immediate ending of hostilities. 

6. International supervision of the above arrangements. 
7. All states represented at the conference to guarantee 
the agreement, and to have the right to act jointly or 
individually in the event of any violation of the terms. 
The Viet Minh delegate, Pham Van Dong, then proposed 

that the conference should invite representatives of the 
Laotian and Cambodian “ resistance governments.” Mr 
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Bedell Smith, for the United States, opposed this, and 
added that if the conference could not agree to reject the 
proposal it should leave it to the four sponsoring powers. 
Chou En-lai and Mr Molotov backed Mr. Dong’s proposal, 
and argued that in any case judgment on it was a matter 
not for four powers but for five (including China). The 
delegates of Cambodia and Laos derided the claims of the 
“resistance governments ”-to represent anybody, as did 
M. Bidault, and Mr Eden also-rejected'Mr Dong’s proposal. 


May -9th (Sunday). -No activity. 


May toth. Mr Molotoy presided over the Indo-China 
talks. Mr Dong spoke first. After saying that the Viet 
Minh would now permit evacuation of seriously wounded 
French’ prisoners from Dien Bien Phu (an offer which 
M. Bidault at once accepted) Mr Dong -gave a long account 
of events in Indo-China since prewar days. He assefted 
that the United States had intervened as early as 1946, 
always with the aim of ousting France and making Indo- 
China an American colony.- He rejected M. Bidault’s peace 


proposals, and put. forward ‘the Viet Minh “terms as 
follows: 


Viet Minh Terms 


1. French recognition of the independence of Vietnam, 
“Pathet Lao” (Laos) and “ Khmer” (Cambodia). 

2. Withdrawal of foreign-troops from all three states 
within-an agreed time limit. Pending withdrawal, French 
troops to be assembled at agreed points and to abstain 
from intervention in local administrations there. 

3. Elections in all three states, organised by commis- 
sions formed by “the governments of both sides in each 
state.” For the time being these governments would 
administer their respective areas as defined by agreement. 
4. “ Vietnam, Pathet Lao and Khmer ” would examine the 
question of entry into the French Union. 

5. They would recognise French economic and cultural 
interests. 

6. No prosecution of “collaborators ” 
7. An exchange of prisoners. 


on either side. 


8. A cease-fire to precede these arrangements ; no further 
entry of troops or arms into Indo-China ; supervision of 
the agreement by joint commissions formed by the 
belligerents. 

The Cambodian and Laotian delegates both refuted Mr 
Dong’s claims as regards “resistance governments” in 
their territories, declared that it was not a case of civil war 
but of foreign invasion, and put forward proposals for a 
settlement broadly corresponding to those of M. Bidault. 

Mr Eden rebutted Mr Dong’s accusations against the 
United States, and supported M. Bidault’s proposals. A 
simple cease-fire would be impracticable ; what was wanted 
was a specific armistice with provisions for control and 
guarantees for enforcement. Mr Bedell Smith said that 
the United States would go on helping the three Associated 
States to assure their independence.’ He could not express 
a judgment on the French proposal for guarantees until it 
was clearer what the obligations of the guarantors would be, 
but he welcomed M. Bidault’s proposals as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

May 11th, The plenary session was devoted to Korea, 
but Mr Molotov, in a speech supporting Nam II’s proposals, 
ranged over China’s claims to great-power privileges and 
concluded with an attack on military plans aimed against 
“the peoples’ of South-east Asia.” The only security for 
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Asia was a collective security of Asian states. Mr Molotoy 
also demanded the dropping of EDC. 

M. Spaak, for Belgium, said that the Communists wer: 
wasting time with their dividing tactics. Duly supervised 
elections were the only solution for Korea. He recalled 
witnessing the “death of collective security” in Geneva 
before the second world war, and said that in Korea “we 
have nothing to defend except principles, but they are vita! 
principles on which —— the fate of peace and the worl 
itself.” 

Mr Pyun, the South Korean foreign minister, appealed 
to the Communists to let down the barriers in Korea. “ Le: 
them vote in the North as they are doing in the South.” 

May 12th—Mr Dinh, foreign minister of Vietnam 
strongly opposed any idea of partitioning his country, even 
provisionally. He disclosed the terms of the two treaties 
envisaged in the Franco-Vietnmamese declaration of Apri! 
28th ; the first recognising Vietnam’s absolute sovereignty, 
the second providing for free co-operation between the two 
countries. Thus, said*Mr Dinh, Vietnamese independence 
would be achieved within a few days. The Vietnamese 
proposals for-a settlement were as follows: 


! Vietnamese Terms 


1. Recognition of Bao Dai’s government as sole repre- 
sentative of Vietnam. 

2. Only one Vietnamese army to remain; but Viet Minh 
troops could be fitted into it by action under international! 
control. 

3. Free elections, supervised by Uno, throughout Vietham, 
as soon as the Security Council judges order and freedom 
to exist. i 

4. A representative government then to be set up, under 

the aegis of Bao Dai as chief of state. 

5. No reprisals against collaborators with the Viet Minh. 

6. International guarantee .of Vietnam’s integrity. 

7. Economic aid from friendly nations. 

Mr Dinh said the Vietnamese would consider any plan 
that provided sound guarantees of peace. 

Chou En-lai, in a speech which in other respects closely 
resembled those of Mr Molotov and Mr Dong, said that 
Chinese intervention in Indo-China was mere fiction and 
slander. 

Mr Eden, in an attempt to narrow bade the practical 


problem of restoring peace in Indo-China, asked five 
questions : 


1. Was it agreed that all troops be concentrated in limited 
areas? 

2. Was it agreed that Laos and Cambodia be treated 
differently from Vietnam, and that Viet Minh troops be 
withdrawn from them? 

3. Who should define the armies’ concentration areas— 
the commanders in the. field, subject to reference to the 
conference? 

4. Was it agreed that irregulars be disarmed when the 
regular forces had been concentrated? 

5. Was it agreed that there should be international super- 
vision, and what form should it take? 

Mr Eden said that both Britain and the Colombo group 
of Asian powers favoured the use of UN machinery to im- 
plement a settlement ; an agreed panel of UN members 
could be set up to assist. 

Mr Bedell Smith’and M. Bidault welcomed Mr Eden’s 
questions and hoped for early answers to them. 
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Over 190,000 of the 318,779 houses built in 
Britain last year had steel frame windows, and 
hardly a school or a factory is built today with- 
out them. These windows are slim, long lasting, 
inexpensive ; they let in the maximum amount of 
sun and light. 

The steel for the frames is rolled into small 
intricate sections from 30 foot billets in up-to- 


date rolling mills. 


Not only at home, but overseas, steel windows 


are being used more and more. Windows made 


of British steel now go to seventy-five different 
countries, including the United States and Canada. 


ST E E L is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION $.73 





Dorit bother abonf-a bangutt 


In the hundreds of times the lifeboat crews put out to sea, 
it is only once in a while, when the tide of events lifts 
routine courage to epic heroism, that their exploits hit the 
headlines, At other times, their swift-moving, ever- 
responsive reliability is taken for granted. In the motoring 
world, Ford reliability is accepted as inevitable and under- 
stood. The highlights are front page news (as for instance, 
when the Consul won the Tulip Rally, and the Zephyr 
swept to exciting victory at Monte Carlo, and the New 
Anglia made so dazzling a debut by taking the first six 
places in its class at the R.A.C. International Rally) but the 
excellence of any Ford product is normally expected from 
Ford. It does its duty well because it has been built in the 
Ford tradition—Ford’s unique resources, resulting in lower 
prices for the purchaser, and unique after-sales Service, 





Ford of Dagenham 


Ferd Motor Company Limited © Dagenham 











MP rsa mar 


“"W-\IRST APPEARANCE OF MR. SAMUEL WELLER”, says 

Fine title of this illustration in Pickwick Papers, 
And such is the artistry of ‘Phiz’ that we know Sam 
would be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him to 
be—cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true 
friend. 

‘Phiz’, born Hablét Knight Browne, illustra- 
ted ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 
1859. He modelled his pseudonym on ‘Boz’, 
the nom-de-plume under which Dickens published 


GRAVURE PAPERS 
FIBRE DRUMS 


NEWSPRINT MAGAZINE PAPERS 
CCRRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS 


PAPER BAGS 









——— 


PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS + INSULATING BOARDS 
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his first major work at the age of twenty-five. 

It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
would these famous characters have given delight to 
so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
maker made it possible to produce inexpensive 
editions in vast quantities. 

Wherever words are read, they are read by the 
hundred million on paper made by Bowaters. 


Bowaters 


p= BANKS & BONDS + PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


= 


MULTIWALL SACKS + PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 
HARDBOARDS 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain +» United Stetes of America + Canada + Australia 


* South Africa + Republic of Ireland + Norway - Sweden 
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Investment in Chemicals 


T= massive expansion of the chemical industry 
over the last few years is not easy to demonstrate. 
It cannot be measured like so many extra tons of steel 
or millions of barrels of oil ; it cannot be expressed in 
terms that catch the public imagination like the booming 
output of cars or aircraft. The procession of 
major chemical companies to the market for fresh 
capital during the past five years is one outward sign 
of growth, but leaves out the large sums ploughed back 
into the industry. The Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers has recently calculated that the capital 
employed in the industry has risen from {230.6 million 
in 1948 to £406.8 million at the end of 1952; but 
figures of capital employed, again, are notoriously diffi- 
cult to interpret. This comparison was made by the 
association on the basis of replies to a questionnaire 
that was sent out in 1949 and again last year ; the results 
of the second survey were published in March, 234 
companies having made returns last year as against 272 
in 1949. This report does, indeed, give a figure that 
should be the best yardstick of all, turnover. This is 
estimated to have increased from £323 million in 1948 
to some £§20 million by 1952. Allowing for a 25 per 
cent increase in prices this implies a 60 per cent increase 
in volume in the four years. Even this figure, however, 
is based upon a very conservative definition of chemicals, 
and values them at fairly early stages in their roundabout 
journey towards the consumer. 


The expansion set on foot at the end of the war is 
expected to cost the industry about £229 million, 
excluding projects sanctioned or proposed since the 
questionnaires were completed in mid-1953. The 


original estimate in 1948 was {191 million ; and £83 
million had actually been spent by the end of 1952. 
These sets of figures cannot, however, be directly com- 


pared ; plant and construction costs rose sharply during 
the interval between the two reports, in addition, certain 
projects were abandoned and new ones added as work 
progressed. About 40 per cent of the 1948 schemes 
had been completed by the end of 1952, and a further 
34 per cent were in hand ; by now, the huge job may 
be three-quarters done. This might leave {50-80 
million still to be spent under the original programme— 
apart from plans made after the questionnaire had been 
sent in. 

How much money has been spent is perhaps less 
significant than who has spent it and where. The 
ABCM report gives some interesting details of the 
expenditure in each of the main branches of chemical 
production (partly summarised in the table on page §§2), 
but does not name the companies concerned. By far 
the biggest spender, inevitably, is Imperial Chemical 
Industries; which is probably responsible for half the 
output of the industry and half its new investment, too. 
ICI has spent £146.5 million on capital construction 
between 1945 and 1953 (though not all on chemical 
products as defined by the association). Credit for 
being the second largest producer is divided between 
Distillers and Monsanto. Monsanto Chemicals, which 
has trebled its capital since the war and put up new plant 
to the value of £6.5 million, with a further {2.5 million 
in hand to finance current expansion. Distillers has 
gone into partnership with Anglo-Iranian in the {£7 
million British Petroleum Chemicals venture, which 
includes two-thirds of the £1.8 million capital of its 
Forth Chemicals subsidiary, shared with Monsanto. 
Shell chemicals has invested £6 million in the Stanlow 
petroleum chemicals plant, and the detergent plant put 
up during the war represents at least another million 
pounds. Albright and Wilson, frequently classed as the 
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fifth biggest producer in the industry since the com- 
pletion of its new detergent factory, has spent £3.7 
million since the war. ; 

Most of the big spending has gone to increase capacity 
for heavy organic chemicals and their associated indus- 
tries. Nearly £43 million had been earmarked for 
‘this group ; 60 per cent of the original work was finished 
by 1952, and nearly £30 million worth of plant was 
still under construction. These “ basic ” plants should 
not really be considered apart from the production of 
plastics and synthetic resins, which use them as the 
starting point for further synthesis. Investment in 
these associated materials, which include ICI’s nylon 
Polymer and terylene plants, was originally scheduled at 
some {22 million ; with the projects 67 per cent com- 
plete, £18 million worth of work remained in hand. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION 





Poe Percentage Percentage ‘Estimated 
Estimated 








completed | still ; total cost 
COBS by end under of work 
1948 1952 construction| in hand 
| £7000s of % | £000s 
Sulphuric acid........ | 11119 | 30-0 23-0 8,049 
Alkalis (incl. chlorine)... | 39,100 | 34:0 | + 64-6 31,261 
Other inorganic acids & | 
Salts... p32 NK istaves ed eee eee a ae 16,051 
Industrial gases....... 4,286 14-0 | 50-0 6,932 
Fertilisers «24.5.4. 046 1 oe 38-0 | 15-0 | 1,915 
Heavv organic chemicals | 
(e.g. solvents gener- | 
ally, and products | | 
from petroleum).... | 42,794 | 60°35 21-0 28,184 
Chemicals for pharma- 
ceutical and veterin- 
ary products....... 7,131 35-0 33-0} 4,490 
Miscell. fine chemicals. . 1,862 57-5 22-5 | 569 
Dyestuffs & intermedi- | 
ee PER BRE Do AP 16,381 | 13-0 72 15,142 
Pigments ee Benen 5,143 45-0 35-0 4,265 
Exp!tosives industrial | 
CV sca sé EES 2,031 7-0 21-0 i 1,135 
Chemicals for pest con- | 
ON a ceca ee 686 {| 38-0 35-0 | 362 
Plastic materials and | 
svnthetic resins ..... | 21,974 67-0 26-0 17,714 
Miscell. chemicals and | | 
general services not | 
assignable te particu- 
lay MOOG 5 ea 0 Se os 1,947 50-0 6-0 2,056 
SOM seh wis ee 191,306 41 34 138,125 
Source : Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. 


This high rate of progress is in sharp contrast to the 
slower advance of investment in bulk chemical capacity. 
Take sulphuric acid : of the original plans, expected in 
1948 to cost £11 million, only 30 per cent had been 
completed by the end of 1952. It was originally 
planned to spend some £40 million to expand the pro- 
duction of alkalis, planned to cost nearly {£40 
million; only 34 per cent had been completed 
by the end of 1952. Despite discrepancies in 
the two surveys, it is clear that work has been pushed 
ahead on the organic chemical field and, by comparison, 
held back in the traditional bulk chemicals. 

The explanation lies in the different rates of return 
on investment in the two fields. The newly discovered 
chemical products, plastics, textiles, solvents and 
detergents, give a high. rate of return on investment, 
and under normal conditions the expanding companies 
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would naturally put most of their money into making 
these. But an imcrease in the output of these high|y 
refined, new and exciting products automatica!!, 
increases demand for certain less exotic bulk chemic: |; 
that figure in their production—chlorine, caustic sod, 
sulphuric acid and the like. 


Current market prices for many bulk chemicals are 
based upon production costs of much written-down 
capacity, and have not risen to a level that wou! 
make new investment attractive. Companies that 
have previously supplied large tonnmages of bulk 
chemicals to other producers, therefore, have begun 
to divert a growing proportion of those supplies 
to their own new organic chemical plants ; and those 
that formerly relied on purchasing from other producers 
are being obliged to make bulk-chemicals themselves. 


* 


These changes are having a noticeable effect upon 
the structure of the industry. Its growth since the 
war has had a clearly defined objective, to make the 
country independent of imported chemicals. With one 
striking exception, synthetic rubber, this object has 
largely been achieved, and almost as an incidental the 
country has developed a substantial export trade. 
Parallel with this move towards national self-sufficiency 
in chemicals, there has been a trend towards greater 
self-sufficiency among the major chemical companies 
themselves. 


The petroleum gases needed for the newer chemicals 
afford interesting examples of this tendency. ICI has 
obtained these gases by erecting its own oil cracker ; 
Shell Chemicals works up gases from its own refinery ; 
Distillers has gone into partnership with an oil com- 
pany, Anglo-Iranian. These arrangements over supplics 
of petroleum. gases, again, partly explains the hiatus 
that surrounds synthetic rubber. Production of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber in this country 
is strategically desirable but not economically 
attractive, and is strongly opposed by the Colonial 
Office, but a special-duty rubber such as buty! 
is a border-line case. Production might become 
economically feasible if the necessary tonnage of 
butylene, one of the petroleum gases, were available. 
The Esso refinery at Fawley is the only potential source 
of butylene in Britain big enough to form the basis of 
butyl rubber production, and Esso also owns the bury! 
patents. But it may be more attractive for Esso to 
confine its butyl experiments to France, where the 
government might support a syndicated project, and to 
reserve the Fawley butylene for aviation spirit. 


These questions of bulk chemical supplies may hav« 
a significant effect upon the further expansion ©: 
chemical capacity. For, in spite of the ambitious sca!< 
of many of the latest projects, all the indications are ©! 
a fresh round of investment in new plant, if the industr; 
is to do no more than maintain its present share of the 
world market. A high proportion of the immense nev 
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‘onnage of chemicals finds its way into the consumer 
market, and comparatively little into the heavy indus- 
ries ; so the industry can take the rising rate of domestic 
insumption as a guide to general demand if not 
emand for individual chemical products. It would not 
> surprising to find that the capital expenditure facing 
‘he industry in the next few years is nearer {100-120 
nillion than the £§0-80 million possibly remaining 
inder the 1948 plan. This further expenditure, 
moreover, must include considerable investment 
, capacity for bulk chemicals ; and these chemicals 
may offer a somewhat lower rate of return on 
such investment than has been earned from 
he more elaborate and more profitable materials that 
ive been dominant in the industry’s current expansion. 
3ut even if that should reduce the very adequate 
wer for the companies’ present dividends, it should 
irdly prove a problem to finance a further large pro- 
‘ramme of capital construction for one of Britain’s big 
id prosperous industries. That is the very task that 
ondon’s financial machine was best designed to tackle 
nd it has so far tackled it easily. For the seven com- 
anies named in the accompanying table alone, over 
{120 million of new capital has been found since the 
war. The figure does not represent the whole of the 
new capital resources which those companies have 
employed, for they have also ploughed back large sums 
f shareholders’ money, still less does it represent the 
whole of the new money which the chemical industry 
has raised. 
Disasters occur in all industries ; the affair of Petro- 


$53 
Chemicals is still fresh in investors’ minds and the 
fate of some millions of investment poured into that 
venture still hangs in the balance. But, in general, the 
chemical industry can make a sufficiently seductive 
appeal to investors. The City institutions, among which 
the insurance companies are prominent, have played 
a large part in the post-war-financing of the chemical 
industry—witness the private placing of Monsanto’s 
£5 million loan stock, the private placing by Morgan 
Grenfell of the Laporte Debenture and the decision of 











New ' 
Monev | i 
| Raised | Year | p | Times | Yield 
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ICI to raise £30 million by a 4 per cent unsecured 
loan stock, evidently pitched as to terms so as to appeal 
to the investors of pension funds. That is a spring 
of savings for investment which will not run dry. The 
worst that could happen would be that the terms became 
stiffer if the demand for new money increased. But 
there is no sign of that yet. The leading companies 
continue to raise the bulk of their needs cheaply, and 
small but useful pickings for the equity holders arise 
from time to time. 


Commodities Thrive on Recession 


( OMMODITY prices have broken the rules: they 
have risen steadily in face of the recession in the 
United States, the largest consuming country. The rise 
began last November, long before the slide in Ameri- 
can production showed any signs of levelling out, and it 
has gathered momentum since. At the end of last 
month The Economist commodity price indicator 
‘reached 100.2 (19§2=100), its highest point for two 
cars. There is no clear-cut explanation of this perverse 
irength of prices ; a number of factors have played a 
part: 

The effects of the recession have not spread through- 
out the American economy, nor—contrary to the experi- 
ence of 1948/49—have they spread to Europe, which is 
sull enjoying a dollar surplus and where production is still 
Increasing, 

2. The coming of the recession had been so long 
expected, and the post-Korean decline in markets so 
prolonged, that prices and consumers’ stocks were already 
low. Hence Prices were liable to respond quickly to even 
a small rise in demand or drop in supplies. 

3. Once begun, a revival tends to feed on itself, because 
firm prices encourage buying. 


4. Businessmen now appear to be more confident that 
the recession really is no more than an inventory adjust- 
ment, which will correct itself in time. 


5. Fears that the war in Indo-China might become 
another Korea, threatening to cut off the West from Asian 
supplies, have lately strengthened several markets. 
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This helps to explain the firmness of commodity 
prices as a whole ; it does not explain either the extent 
or the unevenness of their recovery. The reasons for 
that lie in the behaviour of individual commodities. 
seeoeerea tena an Coffee, cocoa and 
COCOA AND COFFEE ten leave ace in 
their highest prices 
in history. Produc- 
tion of all three has 
either dropped this 
season or failed to 
respond to the 
growth in world consumption. Coffee and cocoa have 
since fallen from their peaks but tea has not. Prices 
are likely to remain relatively high, barring an excep- 
tional increase in the next season’s crops or an excep- 
tionally strong consumer resistance. 

Among the other leading commodities, tin has 
recovered strongly. The immediate threat of surplus has 
disappeared. The 
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another 20,000 tons 
from Indonesia, and 
may buy a further 
Guantity from 
Bolivia to bolster its 
neighbour’s ailing economy. A narrow market has 
magnified the improved prospects of an International 
Tin Agreement and the fears of worse conflict in Indo- 
China. The strength of copper prices is the despair 
of consumers. Statistical weakness has been countered 
by the withholding of Chilean stocks, the refilling of 
private supply pipelines to Britain, and reductions in 
American produce 
tion. Of Chile’s 
large surplus of 
nearly 200,000 tons, 
half has been bought 
for the American 
stockpile, and Chile 
is not yet an eager 
seller of the remaining half, nor of its current produc- 
tion. American consumption is now picking up, and 
supplies of electrolytic copper are generally tight. The 
brunt of the American recession fell on lead and zine ; 
but recently prices have more than recovered, thanks 
to the drastic reduction in American production of these 
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trating on domestic 
materials, for the 
American stockpile. 

World consump- 
tion of raw cotton is 
rising to near-boom levels. 





The massive surplus of 
American cotton has been taken off the market by 


support operations ; supplies of outsid< growths are no 
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more than adequate ; supplies of long-stapled cotton 
are low. The recovery in prices has been relatively 
largest in outside and long-stapled growths. Dominion 
wool prices eased in the first half of- the season bur 
rose in the second half ; Russia’s decision to buy no 
more Australian wool came at a time of strong markets 
and had no effect. This season’s Dominion wool clips 
have sold more rapidly than was generally realised, 
and the manufacturing industries will probably need al! 
the wool that remains until the new clips become avail- 
able. Among the non-apparel fibres, prices of raw 
jute are fluctuating ’ 
freely, but on a high 
level.. Crop restric- 
tion in Pakistan, 
unless undermined 
by unusually favour- 
able growing 
weather from now 
on, should sustain prices. 

Prices of rubber have rallied in the past two months, 
partly owing to speculative buying, for rubber is one of 
the commodities most susceptible to any worsening of 
the Indo-China situation. This buying has now sub- 
sided, and prices are lower. But basically the market 
seems to be reasonably firm at present. Natural rubber 
is winning an in- 
creasing share of 
total American con- 
sumption. Produc- 
tion is showing a 
seasonal decline; the 
current rate of sur- 
plus has apparently 
been exaggerated by double-counting of a part of Indo- 
nesian exports, and the Rubber Study Group’s estimate 
of the total surplus in 1954 is unexpectedly low. 

In contrast to the general trend, prices of wheat, sugar 
and certain edible oils and fats are stagnant or falling. 
Wheat prices have drifted downwards for most of the 
past eighteen months. The recent strength of Chicago 
wheat futures lay in eter 
the American sup- 
port operations and 
was a purely local 
phenomenon. The 
enormous North 
American surpluses 
are in strong official 
hands, but the elevators are bulging and those ads 
will have to be even stronger when the new crops are 
harvested this summer. Stocks in the four main expor'- 
ing countries at the end of this season, allowing for 4 
reasonable carry-over, will probably be sufficient to 
meet world demand next season, without touching the 
new crops. Prices of raw sugar in the “ free ” market 
have remained just above the minimum price of 3.25 
cents in the International Sugar Agreement. The 
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hold for the time being the greater part of its export 
quota. Prices of copra, coconut oil, palm kernels and 
palm kernel oil have recovered slightly from their sharp 
fall, but are still vulnerable. Supplies of copra are 
ample, palm kernels are in surplus, and the American 
Government is now an active seller of its huge stock 
of cottonseed oil. Its recent decision to offer its large 
stock of butter for export at the world price is a further 
threat to prices of other edible oils and fats. 

Provided that America rolls out of its rolling adjust- 
ment, the prospect for commodities as a whole should 
continue to be set fair. The rebuilding of stocks should 
have some way to go when the end of the recession 
encourages businessmen to hold normal stocks again. 
But the extent of any further rise will depend greatly 
on whether American production simply ceases to fall, 
or whether—and how far—it recovers. 

It cannot be long before the rise in commodity prices 
begins to affect the terms of trade of Britain and other 
industrial countries. A small reversal of the long move- 
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ment in Britain’s favour could do little, if any, harm. 
The higher cost of imports would tend to be offset by 
the increased purchasing power of. primary producing 
countries, some of which, such as Australia, are Britain’s 
largest customers and the dollar earnings of the 
sterling area as a whole may not suffer. So far the rise 
in prices has benefited the so-called sterling commodi- 
ties slightly more than the dollar commodities, But any 
hopeful conclusion rests on two main assumptions: 
that the American recession does not go much further ; 
and that the American Government will hold its huge 
surpluses off the market. The first assumption is reason- 
able but no certainty. The second is a matter for serious 
concern, for American eagerness to unload surpluses of 
agricultural commodities is already apparent. Such 
action would have to be weighed against the American 
decision to expand its strategic purchases of industrial 
materials. At this juncture, no one can tell whether the 
United States will take away with one hand more than 
it gives with the other. 
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Business Notes 





Flexible Bank Rate 


FTER the disappointment of their expectations of ten 
days ago, many people in the City were taken rather 
by surprise by the news on Thursday of a reduction of 
Bank rate from 3} to 3 per cent. It had been argued, 
indeed, that the “obvious” occasion for a change had 
passed. The previous week’s denial of any intention to 
widen the scope for fluctuation of exchange rates had had 
its intended effect of reducing the strength of the buying 
pressure upon sterling ; the sterling-dollar rate had slipped 
back a little from its upper limit ; and at last Friday’s tender 
for Treasury bills applications had fallen sharply from the 
peak reached a fortnight ago, while the discount rate was 
maintained at the lower level of 2 1/32nd per cent then 
established, 

The authorities. have obviously taken the view, however, 
that the underlying forces that had been pushing sterling 
up and pulling London money rates down were still operat- 
ing. The tide of funds, as an article in The Economist last 
week explained in some detail, has been flowing strongly 
towards London ; and although the exaggeration of this 
movement in response to the rumours of sterling apprecia- 
ton had subsided, there was clearly a possibility of its 
recurrence so long as London money rates were kept much 
above those ruling in overseas centres—and especially above 
those in New York (where the Treasury bill rate this week, 
despite a fractional rise, was. still only 0.825 per cent). 


By reducing Bank rate in response to an easing that had 
already occurred in market rates, the authorities are there- 
fore reacting in the classical way, by allowing natural forces 
to exert themselves in the market-place unless there are 
compelling reasons of high policy for resisting them. 

. This latest move is, therefore, the clearest demonstra- 
tion yet given that monetary policy now seeks to be 
genuinely flexible. It is, indeed, the first normal reduction 
of Bank rate since use of the orthodox monetary regulators 
was revived in 1951. Last September’s reduction from 
4 to 34 per cent, it will be recalled, was officially described 
as an “ adjustment,” because its primary purpose was to 
“ unify ” the Bank rate with the special rate at which the 
Bank had granted seven-day-ioans against Treasury bills ; 
the unification was then achieved by reducing Bank rate 
but not the special rate (which thereupon ceased to have 
any separate existence). The objective then was purely 
technical, in the sense of getting rid of an anomaly ; this 
latest move is also technical, but only in the classical sense 
of keeping a due relationship between market rate and 
Bank rate. 

For this reason the authorities have had to run the risk 
—and perhaps a greater one than was run last September— 
that their move would be construed as a “ green light” 
to the business world that all danger is past. The falling 
trend of unemployment and the still rising trend of pro- 
duction plainly show that the economy is in no need of 
a monetary stimulus, and any new surge of demand or of 
speculative activity would be dangerous. But the more 
clearly it is understood that money policy really is flexible, 
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and that Bank rate can be moved as often as necessary in 
either direction, the less will be the risk of such misunder- 
standings. The authorities evidently considered that, if 
policy is to develop in this fashion, there was no justification 
in present circumstances for rating this risk so high as to 
let it outweigh the case for technical alignment. 


Impact on Money Rates 


HEN this issue of The Economist went to press, 
within a few hours of the Bank rate announcement, 
the impact upon the pattern of market rates was still not 
fully discernible. The dominant rates are those allowed 
by the clearing banks on deposit-balances (at 21 days’ notice) 
and charged by them for call loans to. the discount market 
against the security of Treasury bills. These rates, which 
last September were reduced by only } per cent (because 
the Bank rate reduction was not a “normal” one) have 
this time been reduced by the full 3 per cent, from 17 to 
1} per cent. Rates for clearing bank call loans secured 
against commercial bills and short bonds have been reduced 
correspondingly, to 1} and 1% per cent respectively. The 
effect upon discount rates had not been tested by the close 
of business on Thursday ; it will be determined by the out- 
come of yesterday’s Treasury bill tender. 

The consequences for normal commercial borrowers from 
the banks will necessarily be less clear-cut ; although, since 
1951, charges for bank loans and overdrafts have once again 
become linked to Bank rate, the agreements with customers 
are subject to a varying range of minimum rates. The. best 
generalisation that can be made is that the principal direct 
beneficiaries will be the major commercial and industrial 
borrowers from the banks—borrowers whose loans were 
running at rates between 4 and 4} per cent, subject to 
minimum charges of 33-4 per cent. Such borrowers, and 
also the nationalised industries, will generally secure a reduc- 
tion of 4-4 per cent, but most personal borrowers and many 
small businesses are already being charged at the minimum 
rates fixed by their agreements. In most of these cases, 
therefore, there will be no automatic reductions, but pres- 
sure upon the banks for rate concessions will no doubt 
increase still further. The Building Societies’ Association, 
as On some previous occasions of Bank rate change, promptly 
issued a statement drawing attention to the fact that their 
lending rates have no direct link with short money rates. 


Share Markets Advance 


HE reduction in Bank rate, though a tactical surprise to 
+ the stock markets, had often been foreseen. On each 
occasion Stock Exchange prices had moved up, never falling 
all the way back again when hopes were deferred. There- 
fore, the event produced, at first impact, only a moderate 
Stock Exchange rise. At noon on Thursday an immediate 
upswing of prices carried gilt-edged up nearly a point with 
proportionate advances through the industrial market. But 
the close of business on Thursday showed that the rise had 
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not been wholly maintained: The biggest advance w., 
of § in 4 per cent Consols which closed at 9614, War Loan 
34 per cent rose 7 to 87%. Leading industrials advanced bu 
still closed below the highest of the day. Fords rose 74d. (o 
60s. 44d., ICI 9d. to 61s. Nearly all sections of the mark. 
moved ahead but nowhere was the advance spectacular. \ 
new high point was reached by the Financial Times index 
of industrial equities, which rose from 147.4 on Wednesd iy 
to 149.4 on Thursday. The Government security index 
rose from 102.97 to 103.49. As investors become accus- 
tomed to the new level of money rates the market shou!d 
develop a new trend, but on the first day Stock Exchanze 
people did not know what the charge for loans to them 
would be. 

The event must at least be favourable to potential 
borrowers. And since there remains a formidable volume 
of gilt-edged and industrial borrowing to be done it must 
be favourable to a long waiting list of corporations, Com- 
monwealth countries, public boards and industrial com- 
panies. Particularly fortunate are the applicants to those 
issues now in progress the terms of which were fixed before 
the Bank rate cut. Lists for the Trinidad 4 per cent issue 
closed yesterday before the announcement, applicants for 
up to £10,000 receiving full allotment, and the larger appli- 
cants about two-thirds of their requirements. They can 
now look for a premium where before a small discount was 
feared. An issue of one million 6} per cent £1 Redeemable 
Preference shares of Cyril Lord, the textile firm, to be made 
at par on Wednesday also finds its prospects improved. 


£82 Million Steel Sale 


NOTHER round of selling of the nationalised steel under- 
A takings has begun. Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, in 
a complicated transaction, is buying back the bulk, but not 
the whole, of its former steel assets for the equivalent of 
£8,768,759. The group is buying all the shares of Guest 
Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Company including not only 
the §7 per cent formerly owned but also the minority interest 
previously held by Richard Thomas and Baldwins. It ‘s 
also buying the whole of Guest, Keen (South Wales), which 
will be made a subsidiary of Guest Keen Baldwins. The 
name of Baldwins will then disappear from the title. 
Excluded from the deal are two of the former Guest, Keen 
subsidiaries, the small Brymbo Steel Works, and John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works (with which however a lon:- 
term agreement covering maximum and minimum tonnag¢s 
has been made) as well as the 6,386,328 £1 ordinary shares 
of Steel Company of Wales formerly owned by Guest Keen 
Baldwins. . 

The accountancy of the operation is complicated, but the 
answer is simple, and it shows that the Iron and Stee! 
Realisation Agency will again probably end with a profi. 
The Government investment in the assets which have bec» 
involved in the transaction was compensation stock to th. 
value of £17 million. The sum to be paid by Guest Kee"! 
Baldwins is £8.8 million consisting of £8.3 million cash 0° 
the equivalent and the cancellation of a loan of. £500,000, 
due from the Agency to Guest Keen Baldwins. The 
Corporation holds a debenture of £74 million, 50 per cent 
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paid up, in Guest, Keen Baldwins ; it is a 4} per cent deben- 
tare dated 1970-84 with a good sinking fund and will even- 
ally be sold to institutions who will no doubt be willing 
io pay at least-the par value of £3 million for it. Thus 
‘he Agency will receive upwards of £12} million and can 
write down the 6,386,328 Steel of Wales shares from their 
compensation price of 25s. to around 14s. That should 
make the risk of loss small. 
Thus one of the greatest obstacles to a resumption of the 
les of iron and steel companies to the public has been 
removed. City interests felt strongly that the two big private 
eals ought to be concluded before the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency, of which Sir John Morison 
chairman, asked the public—which had burnt its fingers 
n United Steel and Lancashire Steel—to come in again. By 
nplication the other private deal, the resale to Vickers and 
Cammell Laird and Company of English Steel Corporation, 
still distant. Mr. J. C. Mather, chairman of Cammell 
Laird, recently expressed his disappointment at the lack of 
progress. But buoyant share markets dangle the opportunity 
and Sir John Morison would be most reluctant to let time 
slip away until the autumn. His plans for the re-sale of 
several of the big companies, particularly of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, are well advanced. It can also be argued that as a 
yardstick for increasing the basis on which to sell a big 
company to the public a private sale; however big, is of little 
value ; the advantages of integration between a big engin- 
eering unit like Vickers, and a big steel company like English 
Steel are difficult to evaluate. What the Agency wanted 
from Vickers, Cammell Laird and Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds was not a measure with which to gauge the right offer 
price for Stewart and Lloyds, but a gesture of confidence. 


Pricing Steel Offers 


DECISION to go ahead with another steel offer to the 

public, with Stewarts and Lloyds as the most probable 
starter, is therefore possible. It would oblige Sir John 
Morison to solve several knotty problems. The table 
shows that the shares of both United Steel and Lancashire 
Steel still stand below the price at which they were first 
sold to the public and that the indicated equity dividend 
vield is now around 73 per cent. Since dealings in both 
shares have recently shrunk to a vanishing point, he may feel 
that even now the market puts no measure on the price at 
which investors will buy a steel equity in the light of 
Labour’s re-nationalisation threat. If the choice does fall 
on Stewarts and Lloyds he must also allow for the fact that 
he is choosing a share that traditionally sold on a lower 
yield basis than the average for the industry ; the yield 
before nationalisation was nearly 1 per cent less than on 
United Steel. . 

To fix the price is no easy task. What can be said with 
certainty is that some of the expedients of the past should 
now be abandoned. The usefulness of allowing applicants 
(0 offer a wide selection of British Government stocks in 
payment is doubtful and its introduction makes the opeta- 
‘ion cumbersome. Probably the Agency would be glad 
enough to dispense with the option to tender gilt-edged 
altogether, but since the law is considered not to permit 
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that course it may be decided, as with Lancashire Steel, to 
limit the offer to a single stock, the Treasury 34 per cent 
1979/81 stock. It may be assumed, too, that the device of 
making underwriters support their underwriting with firm 
applications for a like amount of stock will be discon- 
tinued. It has the effect of developing all the buying power 
on the day of the issue and leaving the market friendless 
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afterwards. It may well happen that the lessons of the 
past will lead Sir John Morison to be more conservative 
rather than more liberal in the pricing of his next issue. 
The problem is not so much to make the offer successful 
as to ensure that the shares enjoy a good market after- 
wards. Sir John may, therefore, find that the right 
solution is to offer not on the promise of an enormous 
dividend but on the basis of a dividend that could and 
probably would be increased from time to time, leaving 
the long-term investor something for which to go. 


Recovery in Exports Maintained 


HE recovery in British exports in March was maintained 
last month. April had 24 working days, three fewer 
than March. So that although the preliminary figures show 
that exports fell by £21.4 million to £225 million fob, and 
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re-exports by £3.7 million to £8 million, the daily rate 
of total shipments was £9.7 million, slightly higher than in 
March. The value of exports, excluding re-exports, was 
about the same as the monthly average in the first quarter. 
Imports in April fell by £14.6 million to £284 million 
cif, but showed the usual seasonal rise on a working day 
basis, and the gross visible trade deficit rose by £10.5 
million to {51.1 million. 

Exports to North America rose by £1 million to {25.1 
million, and were 12 per cent above the monthly average in 
the first quarter. Shipments to the United States dropped 
by £700,000 to {12.2 million, but were slightly higher per 
working day. Shipments to Canada rose sharply by {1.7 
million to £12.9 million. Much of this increase, if not all, 
may have been seasonal, reflecting the reopening of the 
St Lawrence river 


Britain’s EPU Debts 


HE main result of last week’s meeting of the OEEC 

Council in Paris was the agreement to prolong the 
European Payments Union for another year, an agreement 
made possible by new arrangements to lighten the burden 
carried by the Union in the form of accumulations of long 
standing debts. The main initiative in the repayment of 
such debts is being taken by Britain, which has undertaken 
to withdraw from EPU one half of its present overdraft of 
about £180 million. The amouni to be repaid outside EPU 
will thus be {90 million, and one quarter of this, or 
£224 million, will be made available immediately in gold. 
The remaining £673 million will be funded and repaid on 
terms and over periods that will have to be agreed with 
the individual creditor countries. These bilateral negotia- 
tions between the EPU debtor and creditor countries will 
begin in Paris in the near future and are due to be com- 
pleted before the end of this month. The most important 
of these negotiations will be those between Britain and 
Germany. The funding and repayment arrangements in 
this case will be attuned to the terms agreed last year for 
the repayment of the German postwar debt to the British 
Government. 

Although the details of these repayments remain to be 
worked out, some attention has been given to the compli- 
cated ‘problem of adjusting EPU accountancy to this pro- 
cess. According to the normal EPU procedure, a reduction 
in the cumulative debit or credit positions of members 
involves a payment in gold to the debtor and a corresponding 
payment by the creditor—provided that the member’s posi- 
tion had passed beyond the first “tranche” of his quota. 
Therefore, when Britain reduces its accumulated deficit 
by withdrawing part of its debt to EPU, it would under 
the normal rule be entitled to receive gold from the Union ; 
similarly, if the German credit position is reduced by the 
same operation, Germany would hand over a proportionate 
amount of gold to EPU. But gold payments of this kind 
would be contrary to the spirit of the exercise of debt with- 
drawal ; they are to be avoided on this occasion by a new 
and complicated principle known in EPU circles as that 
of the “ sandwich tranche.” Under this new procedure the 
gold payments that would otherwise be due are to be 
postponed until such time as the member countries con- 
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cerned have completely reversed their position with EPU. 

Thus, the gold to which Britain would have been entitled 
on reducing its debit position will be receivable only when 
Britain comes to occupy the same “ tranche ” on the credit 
side as*that from which it is now being pulled down on the 
debit side. This will considerably complicate EPU accoun- 
tancy, but it will make the most of the effect of the funding 
of long-outstanding debts upon the credit balances and 
overdrafts of member countries with EPU. The credit 
facilities available to members of EPU will not be perm:- 
nently reduced as a result of the funding of these long- 
standing debts. The members’ drawing rights will be 
reconstituted to the extent that cash payments are made 
under the funding schemes. 


When Convertibility Comes 


AST week’s meeting of the OEEC Council of Ministers 
Z also considered the report of the Managing Board of 
EPU upon the problems that any move to convertibility by 
European countries would raise for the future of the Union. 
The Council does not appear to have been entirely satisfied 
with the contents of the report, since it decided to set up 
a ministerial group, under the chairmanship of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “to examine the different 
problems which will arise if a number of member countries 
re-establish convertibility.” This is precisely the question 
that was intended to be answered by the Managing Board, 
but the answer does not emerge with any great clarity from 
the report, which has now been made public. The report 
opens by differentiating between “full” and “ limited” 
convertibility.. It defines the first as absolute or complete 
convertibility, involving freedom of payments to residents as 
well as non-residents, absence of quantitative import restric- 
tions and of exchange controls either on current or capital 
transactions, and including, also, fixity of par rates of 
exchange. “Limited” convertibility obviously comprises 
an infinite variety of shades of grey, but the board has 
chosen the term to describe a system under which balances 
in the currency in question acquired by non-residents after 
the date of its introduction would be freely convertible into 
gold, dollars or any other currency. Under “limited” 
convertibility, the authorities would retain exchange control 
over the transactions of residents, could continue to apply 
quantitative restrictions on imports “in accordance with 
internationally agreed rules,” and would retain the right 
to allow the rate of exchange between their currencies and 
those of other countries to vary. The report comes 
to the general conclusion that, whatever type of converti- 
bility is chosen, if one or two of the more important 
members of the Union embark on it, there will be an end 
of EPU as it has functioned in the past. 

In its more general comments on the impact of converti- 
bility on the economies of EPU countries, the view of the 
Managing Board is that “a move to convertibility of either 
type is likely to involve some important readjustments both 
for those countries which make the move and for those 
which do not, but that the net result would probably be an 
improvement in the general economic situations not only 
of the countries which make the move but also, though 
probably to a lesser extent, of those who do not.” The 
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PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Ingots and Billets 
Sand and Die-Castings 
Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings 
Buildings and Engineering Structures 
Containers and Food Equipment 


ALMIN LIMITED + FARNHAM ROYAL + BUCKS 
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ideas in aluminium 





PARENT COMPANY OF 


INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTD. 3 
RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 

SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 

S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. 

WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 
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"We could afford one more clerk," 


argued the chief accountant. 
‘What has that to do with Powers-Samas 
punched-card accounting?’ "Simply that 


the annual cost of Powers-One equipment 


would be little more than the salary 


of one ordinary clerk. 


We can buy the 


unit or rent it." ‘With the attendant 


advantages...* “Of more efficient 
running, less paper-work and considerable 
assistance in solving our staff problen." 


Then let's have the Powers-Samas 


people in. The arithmetic so far 


is very convincing. ' 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched-card 


equipment for every type of application. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 


Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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ALL MODELS EX-STOCK 


ABELSON & CO. 


. (Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 
Phone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) Grams: Abelson, Birmingham 


See us at stand No. 2. M.O.W. Building 
Piant Exhibition, Reading. June 24th—30th. 
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Board expresses its desire to see the move to convertibility 
maintained, but it shows a strong desire to save from disso- 
tution the kind of co-operative machinery that has been set 
up within OEEC, 


BOAC’s Solid Profit 


y 1 has become customary for the air corporations to give 
i details of their financial results long before their full 
counts appears, and the preliminary results for British 
erseas Airways Corporation in 1953-54 were published 
is week. In spite of the disastrous disappearance of the 
met over Elba, in January, and the grounding of 

e Comet fleet that followed it, this appears to have been 
BOAC’s best year so far. After paying interest of £933,050 
irom its Operating profits, the corporation. was left with a 

t surplus of slightly over £1 million, compared with a 
leficit of £838,664 in the previous year. The clue to the 
improvement lies in a fractional decline in operating costs ; 
in pence per ton-mile these fell by 4d. from 40.1 pence to 
39.6 pence. In total figures, revenue rose from {36.2 million 
t ° 37.7 million, while expenditure. dropped from {36.1 
mil illion to £35.7 million. The actual load factor, the pro- 
portion of aircraft space filled with paying passengers, stayed 
unchanged at 64.§ per cent, a little too low for comfort. 

To a greater degree than ever, the corporation’s financial 
future turns on the Comet. All seven remaining in service 
have been grounded, but in September, the more ambitious 
Comet II services were expected to start. The corporation 
is already finding it difficult to fill the gap left by. its 
grounded aircraft ; it is being brought home in a peculiarly 
ironic way just how many more miles the fast-flying Comets 
had been able to cover than piston-engined aircraft. 
Canadair IVs, not the most modern of machines, are being 
switched from the South American routes, where they were 
serving as stopgaps for the Comet II, to Africa and the Far 
East, and associated companies in Africa and Australia are 
lending other aircraft to BOAC.- Some of the Hermes will 
be de-cocooned—just when the engineers had agreed to 
service them for sale to the independent operators—and 
put back into BOAC livery ; these are high-cost aircraft and 
will not help the. coming year’s financial out-turn. Until 
there is some indication of the time likely to be taken by 
the Comet investigations, it will not be clear whether BOAC 
can get by on these makeshift arrangements or whether it 


will have to buy stopgap aircraft, pending delivery of the 
Britannias, 


Colour TV in Black and White 


Asia of colour television given in London 
this week by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company 
vas not—nominally—intended to press the claims of any 
ne particular colour system so much as to show in a subtle 
way that Marconi will be capable of providing any system 
chosen. What the company chose to demonstrate was the 
basic colour system that has been approved in the United 
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States (which was sponsored by the Radio Corporation of 
America) modified for British standards and embellished 


with a number of technical refinements by Marconi’s own 
engineers. 


The first difficulty is one of space in the ether. Colour 
television, based on a red, a green and a blue signal, normally 
needs three times the band-width of a black-and-white 
picture ; 15 megacycles against five. Space on the frequency 
bands fit for television is not unlimited, and there is not 
room for a service needing 15 megacycles per station. The 
RCA colour system has achieved the near-miracle of com- 
pressing the three colour signals into as little as § megacycles, 
the same amount of space now used for black-and-white 
services, at the expense of some deterioration in the quality 
of the colour. It has also met the second practical problem, 
that of transmitting a colour service that can be picked up 
in black-and-white by existing monochrome receivers. 
The quality of the black-and-white reception on this “ com- 
patible” system is variable. _ Marconi engineers have 
suggested that if the band-width is increased from § to. 73 
megacycles, defects in the black-and-white picture are 
corrected. Both systems were demonstrated, the § and the 
73 megacycle, with colour and monochrome receivers work- 
ing simultaneously from each; but the vast difference 
between the colour picture and its poor shadow of a black- 
and-white equivalent made it visually impossible to detect 
these minor nuances in the quality of the two monochrome 
pictures fed from the slightly different colour systems. 

It is the first time that a “ compatible ” colour system has 
been seen in this country ; while the Radio Corporation of 
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America does not grant exclusive licences for any of its 
patents, the existence of a cross-licensing agreement between 
Marconi and RCA undoubtedly smoothed the path for the 
demonstration, which was based in part on the use of RCA 
cathode tubes. There still remains, however, the third 
practical difficulty, the cost of colour receivers. Egtimates 
of retail price are still somewhere in the impossible region 
of three times the price of a standard television set. Only 
further development in tube design can bring these prices 
down to a level that makes a colour service practical. 


ICFC and Investment 


HIS country is now reasonably well supplied with special 
financial institutions designed to help out industry, if 
for some reason the normal machinery of the capital market 
is not available. While Lord Bruce, presiding over Finance 
Corporation for Industry, cares for the giants in trouble, 
Lord Piercy presides over Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation, set up by the English and Scottish 
banks to look after the fortunes of those who are not yet big 
enough to come forward with a public issue. Lord Piercy’s 
review and the Corporation’s report again give a clear and 
comprehensive picture of what is going on in the small 
capital market. The point in that review that may puzzle the 
investor, as it puzzles Lord Piercy himself, is that for a fairy 
god;mother his volume of business is remarkably small. 
In the year ended March 31st the volume of business 
he transacted was only £4 million—a fair recovery from the 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN tHousANDs 
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figure of under. £3 million in the previous year but well 
below the figure of over £6 million reached in earlier years, 
After allowing for repayments of advances, for the corpora- 
tion’s cautious provisions for doubtful debts and for com- 
mitments that have not yet resulted in actual advances. 
the addition to loans and investments outstanding is again 
smaller at £1.5 million compared with £2.6 million in 1952- 
53. Surely there is room for.more and faster capital 
investment in small and medium sized industry. | 

This is not merely the result of a more stringent combing 
out of applicants. The number of applicants fell from 634 
in 1950-51 to 364 last year. Lord Piercy attributes the 
decline partly to the rise of competition in his field by old 
and new institutions. One of the new institutions indeed 
lives under the same roof. “ Edith,” one of the companies 
designed to help owners of private businesses to raise 
money for death duties, covers part of the field which other- 
wise ICFC might have covered. Thus good steps have been 
made towards covering the notorious “ Macmillan gap.” 
But that is not the whole story. The actual desire by 
manufacturing industry for investment seems low. It is 
naturally still too early to see how far the new investment 
allowances will help to increase it, but Lord Piercy doubts 
whether they will be sufficient. 

The banks who are Lord Piercy’s shareholders are not 
averse from receiving increased dividends. This year he 
raises the maiden dividend of a year ago from 4 per cent to 
§ per cent. But he will not make a habit of dividend 
increases. The intention is to stabilise at the new level. 
For an institution in which profit earning is not the main 
consideration ICFC has done well. The gross income for 
the year is up from £1,602,192 to £1,891,013. After rais- 
ing the provision for doubtful debts from {£100,000 to 
£250,000, meeting the loan interest of £624,913 compared 
with £539,079 and the tax charge the net profit rose from 
£417,931 to £466,492. 


Propping Up “Free” Sugar 


Tx International Sugar Agreement, which embraces 
the “free ” market comprising less than half the world 
trade in sugar, has now formally come into force. When 
the International Sugar Council met in London last weck 
the total votes of the exporting countries which had ratified 
the agreement by May Ist were 15 short of the minimum 
of 750. Nevertheless, the countries which had ratified 
decided to bring the agreement into effect, as they were 
entitled to do under article 41, particularly as they knew 
that West Germany was on the point of ratifying. West 
Germany has now ratified and the members of the agreement 
are: 

Importers: West Germany, Japan, Portugal, United 


Kingdom, United States (Canada, Greece and the Lebanon 
intend to ratify). 


Exporters: Australia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Formosa, Haiti, Hungary, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Poland, South Africa, USSR (Belgium, Brazil 
and France are in the process of ratification). 

The agreement is thus more representative of the world 
sugar trade than either of its two predecessors, and is the 
only postwar commodity scheme to include representatives 
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of the Soviet bloc. Among the exporting countries of conse- 
quence, only Indonesia, Peru and East Germany remain 
outside. On the importing side, the only important non- 
members are India, which hopes to become an exporter, 
and mainland China, potentially a large importer. 

At the beginning of the year the council reduced the 
effective export quotas by 15 per cent to 3,930,000 metric 
tons in 19§4, and has now reduced them further by the 

naining § per cent that lay within its power, to 3,709,000 
tons. It also recommended that exporters should export in 
the first eight months of the year 75 per cent (2,948,000 

of their initial quotas, compared with 80 per cent laid 
jown in the agreement. The council has wisely resumed 

; prewar practice of publishing its estimates of the require- 
ments of the free market. The new estimates amount to a 
total of 3,864,000 tons in 1954, which is practically the 
same as the previous total, although the requirements of a 
few countries, such as Britain and India, have changed 
significantly. When allowance is made for the likely exports 
f non-member countries, the existing quotas are still too 
high. But at this early stage of the agreement, the council 
could not be expected to agree to lower the basic quotas, nor 
to lower the agreement’s existing minimum and maximum 
prices of 3.25 and 4.35 cents per Ib, f.a.s. Cuba. It also con- 
siders that the outlook for the 1954/55 European beet sugar 
crop is poor, and will re-examine the situation at its next 
meeting not later than September 8th. By then more will 
be known about the European crop A very high yield 
such as last year’s is normally followed by a much smaller 
yield, which would tend to reduce exports from Europe later 
this year, and increase imports of cane sugar into Europe 
next year. 


Employing the Disabled 


HERE are roughly 850,000 people on the Disabled 

Persons Register of the Ministry of Labour, and at 
present all but 64 per cent of them are in employment. 
That rate of unemployment compares with less than 2 per 
cent for able-bodied people ; even so, it may appear as 
reasonably full employment for the disabled—until it is 
realised that the Ministry’s Register leaves out a wide fringe 
of disabled people who cannot work in open industry, many 
ff them not maimed, but housebound through chronic 
illness. Sir Harry Platt has recently argued that some 
central body should be set up to co-ordinate the present 
multiplicity of services that affect employment or welfare 
of disabled people—a view that has already been urged upon 
the Piercy Committee, which was set up last year to study 
existing arrangements. The primary disadvantage that 
arises from the independence of the services provided by 
the Ministries of Health, Education, Labour, the local 
authorities, and the many voluntary organisations concerned, 
1s ae that nobody really knows the dimensions of the 
problem. 

About half a million of the men and women on the Register 
have found jobs under the “standard quota” scheme by 
which companies employing more than twenty people are 
obliged to reserve 3 per cent of their jobs for disabled 
people. A further 60,000 are employed by Government 


departments, and some 4,000 have jobs generally reserved 
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for them, such as lift and car park attendants. These are 
in “open industry ” ; it is the people who could work only 
under “ sheltered conditions ” or in their own homes, who 
are at present neither catered for adequately nor even fully 
counted under the employment service. The Remploy 
Organisation provides jobs under sheltered conditions for 
about 6,000 people in its 90 small factories, and employs a 
small number of outworkers in their own homes, while one 
or two commercial companies have experimented with 
employing outworkers. Another 5,000 or so places have 
been filled in sheltered workshops run by local authorities 
and voluntary organisations. But the Ministry of Labour 
knows of 5,000 more severely handicapped men and women 
who want sheltered work but cannot get it, while some of 
the voluntary organisations that have given evidence before 
the Piercy Committee argue that there are many others, 
not on the Register, but at present living on public relief 
in institutions or their own homes, who could be made 
economically and socially useful. The problem is in part 
one of definition and even of diagnosis—at some point it may 
hinge on a medical opinion about any individual—but it is 
also one of economics, and of cost to the community. 


Rehabilitation or Jobs? 


HE Remploy organisation runs its factories mainly in 
-: competition in the open market, though public authori- 
ties have powers to give it preferential treatment in allotting 
supply contracts, and have recently been urged by the 
Treasury to use these powers. Since its workers are more 
or less seriously disabled, its competitive ability is not 
always great ; but these commercial principles have limited 
the extent to which it can seek out disabled people in remote 
places and“provide them with work—often hopelessly 
uneconomic—to do at home. It is, moreover, concerned 
with providing “ sheltered employment” not with rehabili- 
tation ; though some 600 people have graduated from its 
workshops into “ open industry ” in the last seven years, it 
has never been organised as a corridor between complete 
infirmity and work in the ordinary factory. Some witnesses 
before the Piercy Committee have argued that it has con- 
sequently been precluded from discovering all the disabled 
people who could possibly do useful work ; and that the 
over-many authorities concerned with employing disabled 
people have put insufficient emphasis on the possibilities of 
rehabilitation. Certain workshops in this country are suc- 
cessful examples of an alternative approach—in which 
rehabilitation, under medical supervision, is the ruling 
principle. 

Both Remploy and its critics have often sought to find 
out “the full cost of disablement” to the economy ; this 
might well, on the one hand, offset the losses that 
Remploy has had to report, or on the other justify extra 
expenditure in bringing more disabled people back towards 
commercial employment. Adequate data for an estimate, at 
present, simply do not exist. The facilities for rehabilitation 
and training, which at present can handle some 14,000 
people a year, cost some £13 a week for each trainee— 
against which might be set the equally high cost of beds in 
hospitals and institutions, plus large sums in public assis- 
tance to the disabled and chronically sick, There are indica- 
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tions that recently developed systems of rehabilitation could 
bring back to working life a large proportion of these medi- 
cally handicapped people ; and this possibility deserves more 
attention than it has received so far. The total cost of 
training and rehabilitation of the disabled in the Ministry 
of Labour vote for the current fiscal year is less than 
£5 million ; but assistance in the form of disablement 
pensions and supplementary payments may amount to as 
much as {100 million. The question whether there 
are economic as well as social grounds for spending more 
now on bringing a larger proportion of disabled people 
back to industry, in the hope that they may cost the 
economy less later on, may baffle even the Piercy Com- 
mittee. But the need for closer co-ordination of the existing 
responsibilities for helping the disabled back to work— 
whether by improving present liaison methods or by setting 
up some new co-ordinator—should be easier to demonstrate. 


High Earnings from Oil 


a the full accounts of the main oil companies still 
to come, enough is known of their earnings to show 
that 1953 has been a profitable year marking no break in the 
advance of gross income. However stringent the reserve 
and writing down policies which the companies have pur- 


OIL RESULTS 
(£°000) Years to December 31 








1952 1953 
Anglo-Ivanian— 
Depreciation, etc.. .........000% 14,199 | 20,056(a) 
Consolidated profit before tax ... 47,062 43,828 
Doethe: Shereet ek iin cds co 6 eS ees — \@ 896 
TACOMA) ooo nok cea ea sacs 22,666 | 19,342 
Net consolidated profit ......... 24,395 25,589 
Ordinary dividend ............. 7,048 8,558 
Ordinary dividend (per cent.) .... 35 424(c) 
General Reserve .......0<..s05 16,000 | 14,000 
Increase in carry forward (parent | 
CRD 305 ES whee eee a se cae 47 2 
Burmah Oil— 
Group profit before tax ......... 7613 | 7,677 
TOM. 65 5s ieee 4,741 4,425 
Consolidated profit after tax... ... 2,872 | 3,252 
Ordinary dividends ............ 1,687 1,983 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.).... 15 174 
General Reserve .. isc ccceccvcces 1018 | 1,100 
Cattied forward . os ssb deka dans 596 596 
; 
C. C. Wakefield— 
Group profit before tax .......... 906 | 2,684 
POEM es Fh oe 562 1,669 
Group net profit attributable to 
Molding Goi iiss vein kes 342 1,011 
Ordinary dividends ............ : 255 292 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ... 273 424(d) 
Transfer to general reserve ....... --- 50 





(a) Increase due to re-introduction of initial allowances. 
(b) After crediting recoveries from stockholders’ dividends. 
(c) Includes 12}° cash bonus. 

(d) Including cash bonus 24%. 


sued, there is no disguising the fact that the major com- 
panies have enjoyed a rise in their gross earnings. Follow- 
ing the announcement of the Shell group’s preliminary 
figures results are now available from Anglo-Iranian, 
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Burmah, which holds important investments in the S)}-\\ 
and Anglo-Iranian groups, and in C. C. Wakefield and (, 
Increases in the earnings of Anglo-Iranian and of Burm)! 
Oil were both modest. Indeed Anglo-Iranian show 
decline in profits after depreciation though that fall \ , 
wholly due to the re-introduction of initial allowances a 
the consequent ability of the company to write off a lary; 
sum for depreciation. Before depreciation there was a isc 
of £2.7 million to £63.9 million in earnings. No subs! 11) 
tial alteration has been made in the value of the group 
still dormant interest in Iran. 

The clue to the prosperity of the oil industry is prob 
ably to be found in the accounts of C. C. Wakefield 
and Co, ‘That company shows much the greater 
proportionate rise in earnings. Profits before tax were 
not far short of trebled at £2,684,000 compared with 
£906,000. The company is in a different line of business 
from the others. It sells lubricating oil to garages, 
upwards of half the sales in volume going overseas. It docs 
not dig oil in foreign fields or require expensive pipe lines 
to foreign parts. The Wakefield results at least suggest that 
the distribution end of the oil business has been a fruitful 
field for profit making. All three companies have felt suffi- 
ciently sure of the outlook to announce substantial increases 
in their dividends. Total distributions are raised from 35 
per cent to 42} per cent in Anglo-Iranian, from 15 per cent 
to 174 per cent in Burmah and from 274 per cent to 42} per 
cent in C. C. Wakefield. 


a a 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Chamber of Shipping this week made a public pro- 
test against the agreement—detailed in last week’s Econom! 
—by which a company set up by the Saudi-Arabian Govern- 
ment and Mr A. S. Onassis will be given priority in shipping 
oil from Saudi Arabia that does not travel in the tankers of 
the Arabian-American Oil Company. 


* 


Shell is installing equipment to make a new range of 
“‘ Epikote ” resins at its chemical plant at Stanlow, Cheshire. 
These synthetic resins, used for surface coatings, have 
been manufactured in Europe for a year at the Pernis 
Refinery ; but demand in this.country has been so great that 
the company has now decided to produce them here. 


* 


Courtaulds has bought a large site on the Humber, near 
Grimsby, for a factory to produce viscose staple fibre. Con- 
struction will start in about six months, and the works 
should begin operating in about 2} years. The eventual 


capacity planned is for 100 million Ib of staple fibre a year. 


* 


The “ Dormobile ” vehicle mentioned in a Business No‘¢ 
in The Economist dated March 20th is a conversion by 
Martin Walter, Ltd., of the standard Bedford van built by 


Vauxhall Motors, and. not a special body built on the 
Vauxhall Wyvern. 
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Company Notes 





MARKS AND SPENCER. The 
wth of Marks and Spencer’s business 
ontrols loosed their grip has been one 
ihe dramas of retail trade ; the rate of 
wth has been much greater than that 
the retail trade generally, and must 

rtainly have been at the expense of the 
adaptable types of shop. The business 

classic example of multiple store 
nique, to which the proprietors of the 
isiness have made their own special con- 
bution in the form of a rigid and 
warding control over quality—and in the 
e of clothing, over styling. The multiple 
not obliged to carry every type of 
rchandise. When it does take up a line 
jarks and Spencer does so because it can 
ffer department store quality at. multiple 
store prices: storm cones have been flying 
r some months now from the roofs of 
e department stores. The company’s 
vstem of trading was severely handi- 
capped in the years immediately after the 
var by shortage of supplies and by the 
byrinthian system of utility price con- 
on textiles and clothing. During 
years, the food departments in the 
npany’s stores were expanded in order 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 


£ £ 
eciation: ic eae 764,590 793,707 
irs and Maintenance. 717,351 1,050,890 
tion ..iscdmeeeneea 4,275,000 4,850,000 
profit after tax). ...... 2,466,140 3,016,615 


and preference 
ends... vccenmer een 1,282,560 1,674,898 

? dividends (per 
© ..i¢e dees 50 65 
Benevolent Fund ... 100,000 100,000 
Reserve «4c ssbee 1,500,000 2,704,660 
forwarG.s ss keene ee 4,051,447 2,561,204 


” Ordinary shares at 94s. yield £3 9s. 2d. 


e Company has recently announced a 100 
ent. scrip bonus to which however the 
t dividends do not apply. 


© offset the shortage of textiles and the 
difhculties of arranging for big regular 
supplies of goods to the company’s 
specifications, Since 1952, when the con- 
trols were lifted and the textile recession 
changed the attitude of many manu- 
‘acturers to their customers, the selling 
‘pace devoted to food has been reduced in 
favour of clothing which has a higher 
potential turnover per square foot of 

‘ing space. When the adjustments are 
omplete, the company’s food sales will be 

iricted to a small proportion of the total. 


‘n common with most retailers, the 
mpany’s profits rose during the past 
‘nancial year which, unlike that of most 
‘etailers, ends on March 31st and not on 
‘inuary 31st, after tax including EPL. 
‘he rise of 16 per cent in net profits was 
“igh but not spectacular. The striking 
‘cature is that it followed a break in the 
‘/ per cent profit increase of the previous 
'r. Most of the increase must spring 
n higher turnover, although the switch 
m food to clothing may have slightly 
creased trading margins. The final divi- 
‘cnd of 45 per cent compared with 3§ in 
“© previous year makes a al distribu- 


tion of 65 per cent against 50 per cent, It 
did not satisfy the most optimistic 
mvestors and the 5s. “ A” ordinary. shares 
fell 48. to 92s. 6d. The very fact that the 
yield is still down to about 3} per cent 
shows that investors believe the company’s 
growth to be far from finished. 


* 


GUEST, K EEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS. Still without 
their iron and steel interests, the Guest 
Keen accounts up to January 2nd reflect 
operations in that end of engineering 
which is most nearly related to steel 
manufacture. The preliminary figures 
show that last year’s profits fell, as was to 
be expected during the gradual transition 
from a period of great shortage to more 
normal trading conditions. The fall owes 
something, but not everything, to the fact 
that the previous accounting period con- 
sisted of 53 weeks. Nor will it cause any 
surprise to stockholders who recali Mr 
J. H. Jolly’s warning a year ago that the 
period of adjustment of supply and 
demand was affecting the volume of pro- 
duction and profit margins. 


53 weeks 52 weeks 
to Jan. 3, to Jan. 2, 
1953 1954 


£ £ 
Group trading surplus* ... 9,446,035 7,428,320 


Investment income ....-.. 493,071 451,015 
Debenture and loans 

NN igs bese ew as 194,756 210,975 
MOONEE Geka cs Usb aes 7,031,757 5,115,067 
OC RIUEE 8 oc been wee 2,712,593 2,553,293 
Surplus tax previous years 631,032 656,083 
Preference dividends ..... 352,045 354,838 
Ordinary dividend ...... 932,908 . 954,434 
Ordinary dividend (per 


ee pes ve eies 2 15 15 
Retained in subsidiaries .. 1,044,688 858,871 
General reserve (Parent - 


2, SRS EAE SF Pea 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Increase in carry forward. 12,258 11,153 


£1 ordinary stock units at 55s. yield £5 9s. 7d. per 
cent, 

* After writing off fixed assets {£1,941,707 
(£1,583,635) and capital reserve transfer 
£743,934 (£1,355,135), 


Against that background a fall of £2 
million in trading surplus almost all of 
which has been absorbed in a lower tax 
charge, so that the net profit is down by 
less than £200,000, must be regarded as 
satisfactory. The dividend is maintained 
at 1§ per cent and is still covered more 
than 24 times by net available profits. 
Generous contributions have again been 
made to reserve; general reserve again 
receives {£1 million, while £859,000 against 
£1 million is retained in subsidiaries. 
Now that the group are again to become 
steel masters while steel production is 
running at peak figures (the output for 
April was at an annual rate of well over 
19 million tons, but export premiums show 
signs of running off) a conservative divi- 
dend policy seems no more than a reason- 
able precaution. 


* 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY. 
The Dunlop business is mainly that of 
rubber manufacturing, so that it 1s 
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interested in natural rubber chiefly as a 
consumer, though the group is also 
interested in the actual production of 
natural rubber and of a number of near- 
rubber synthetics and plastics which begin 
to impinge on the field of synthetic rubber 
manufacture. In the course of raising 
about £7 million early this year partly for 
these newer plastics and synthetic develop- 
ments the directors stated that profits for 
1953 had probably been higher than in 
1952. So it now turns out. The trading 
profit for the year (ended December 31st) 
was £15.5 million, an increase of {2.4 
million. After allowing for normal depre- 
ciation, for taxation and for the excess 
cost of replacement of fixed assets 
(£460,000 compared with £479,000) ‘the 
group net profit was {4.1 million com- 
pared with £3.5 million. Moreover there 
is on this occasion a useful windfall to be 
added, the sum of £885,560, against nil, 
from the final settlement of excess profits 
tax claims. 

Despite the width of the _group’s 
activities it is as rubber manufacturers 
whose fortunes are closely allied to those 
of the motor industry that they must 
chiefly be judged. Like the motor manu- 
facturers, the Dunlop company has had an 
active and satisfactory year. Shareholders 
participate in the group’s good fortune to 
the extent of a dividend of 12 per cent and 
cash bonus of 2 per cent payable on the 
capital as increased by the §0 per cent 
share bonus. Allowing for the capital 
increase, the 1952 dividend of 17} per cent 
was equivalent to 11}, per cent on the 
present capital. 

Faced with a big programme of capital 
development the group has rightly added 
increased amounts to reserve. A sum of 
£1.8 million compared with £520,000 has 
been added to general reserve. At 23s. 9d. 
the 10s. units yield §} per cent. 


* 


BOOTS PURE DRUG. The 
steady expansion of the Boots earnings 
continued in the year ended March 31st. 
The dividend has been raised from 20 to 
224 per cent ; the group profits before tax 
are up from £2.9 million to £3.2 million. 
These figures fulfil the promise of the 
chairman Mr J. P. Savage last year that 
1953 would prove to be a year of record 
turnover. The figures are conservatively 
drawn ; in particular the sum of £100,000 


Years to March 31, 


1953 1954 
£ £ 

Group profits before tax.. 2,941,344 3,195,410 
SORA 5 Secs eieetenis 1,587,569 1,781,826 
Parent co. profit after tax. 1,292,224 1,347,849 
Parent co. net profit....... 911,455 1,074,082 
Preference and preferred 

ordinary dividends... .. 50,794 535,213 
Ord. dividends .......... 550,400 633,600 
Ord. dividends per cent. . . 20 224 


5s. ordinary at 24/9 yield £4 Ls. Od. per cent. 


paid to the University of Nottingham for 
the endowment of two chairs, one of 
pharmaceutical chemistry and the other 
chemical engineering has been deducted 
before arriving at the group profit. Never- 
theless the total distribution of 22} per 
cent remains more than twice covered by 
available profits. 
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—_—————_ This textile printing firm had a rush of 


orders. Their printing-machines were turning 
~ out a record yardage of patterned material. 


la 
~~ Were there machines to turn out office 


SSS 


figures as fast? 


but the office work was only starting... 


Flaxall Products Limited, of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, have become a 
thriving business since the end of the 
war. Their main business is printing 
and finishing textiles—especially rayon 
and the famous Irish linen. 


But production in their offices, they 
found, was not keeping pace with pro- 
duction at their Carrickfergus factory. 
Bookkeeping was being done by hand, 
and monthly statements frequently 
went out late. Control over an in- 
creasing volume of postings to Sales, 
Purchases, and Nominal Ledgers was 
becoming more difficult every day. 


Not wishing to engage more office 
staff. Flaxall put the problem to 
Burroughs. 


After investigation, Burroughs sug- 
gested that the firm should install one 
of their electrically-operated Desk 
Bookkeeping Machines to handle all 
Ledger work, Statements (and Pur- 
chase Tax computations), and some 


4 
FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Burroughs 


Commodity Analysis. This course 
was adopted. 

Result: With this Burroughs machine 
at work, Flaxall Products Limited 
have solved their bookkeeping prob- 





Seen in the offices of Flaxall Products Ltd. is 
Mr. T. R. W. Dark, the Chief Accountant. With 
him is Mr. B. McM. Thomas, the Burroughs man 
who installed their Burroughs Desk Model 
Bookkeeper — the machine that helped to solve 
the Case of the Rolls of Rayon. 





lem without adding any new office 
staff. Now, their monthly statements 
go out on the dot, and their accoun- 
tant can control all figure-work with- 
out being directly involved in its 
production. 
What about you? 

If your business could benefit from 
faster, accurate figuring, call in Bur- 
roughs. They can offer advice on all 
the latest systems, for Burroughs 
market the world’s broadest line of 
modern record-keeping machines: 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bill- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilming Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs mach- 
ine, Burroughs Service guarantees is 
efficiency in operation. 


Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding MachineLimited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 
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LONDON TIN GORPORA- absorb £477,607 of the estimated net 
TION is the giant of the tin mining profit. Tin mining is none’ the less a2 
ustry ; its interests are spread through speculative business and at. 6s..4}d.. the 


iya and Nigeria ; they spread out into 4s. ordinary shares yield a little over 15 
stralia and Nyasaland. It is also an per cent. 


stment company, drawing its income re 
) its holdings in numerous tin mining 

panies and from the earnings of the WIGGINS, TEAPE. Recovery 
agement companies of the Anglo- in the paper manufacturing industry has 

tal group. The holding company’s been general. The Wiggins, Teape group 
Lings therefore tend to reflect the for- have shared in it to the full. Its gross 
; of the tin mining industry with a profit for 1953 was more than doubled, 
tantial time lag. The directors strive and although much of the additional earn- 
cut down that lag by giving a pre- ings were absorbed in tax and in higher 
‘inary estimate of profits (which is pension provisions shareholders still re- 


ie 1ys correct to within a few pounds) ceive an increase in dividends. from the 
: in advance of the full accounts, and 
; declaring the only dividend in the tee 
m of an interim well ahead of the meet- £ [ 
The preliminary figures now Gee profits, after deben- C 
sesh : ire interest ........0. 
z are are therefore a poewew of Wicoation., "g - ineede oan sees eet Varasee 
ounts due about September. But they pensions ||... 22.7 27°77" 207,194 68,607 
lect dividends declared by the operating Net profit ........: pag 1,047,286 1,252,595 
ompanies in the year ended April 30th -Pimority Stockholders... 25,521 15,175 
ich themselves naturally spring from Ordinary dividends...) (2684s 31S 195 
rlier profits. Ordinary dividends (per 
Even bearing in mind that the present : COE 5 6 es 5 vis OR eR 12.381t 17} 
.nings spring mainly from the period of General Reserve ........ 647,000 730,000 


5 ae oT : : Added tocarry forward .. 42.817 46,488 
ao tin prices the figures are encouraging. £1 ordinary stock units at 55s. Od. yield {6 7s. 3d, 
rhe profit before tax showed only a per cent. 
odest fall at £1,198,000 compared with * After a credit of £167,240 (£20,551) relating 
r.2<8 Oo previous years, 
: 358,000 and the net figure after tax fint. 149 tax free, and final 10% less tax, 
ually a small increase at £480,000 com- equivalent to 12-381% less tax. 
pared with £448,893. The future seems 
to have few terrors for the board, who equivalent of just over 12} per cent to 
possibly take a rosy view of the prospect 174 per cent. As the offer to shareholders 
( the international tin agreement of Thomas Owen which Wiggins, Teape 
ming into force... They have properly is just in the process of absorbing does not 
decided to distribute almost the whole expire until June 30th of this year the 
fit. (In this group the operating com- present results do not reflect the pro- 
ies naturally make proper provision jected broadening of the basis of the 
the future, and there would be little company’s business. The history of the 
tification for duplicating reserves in the company indicates that though its fortunes 
rent’s accounts.) The dividend is up have fluctuated widely, recovery, when it 
— 


om 22 per cent to 24 per cent and will comes, tends to be sharp. 








THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 














Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) = cent) 
Group April | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April Apri | | Sa | Feb. | Mar April 
98 | 26, |.23, | 30, | 27, | “26, | 23, | 30, | 27, 
1953 | 1954.; 1954 | 1954 1954 1983 | 1954 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
iene : 
NSO... Vek ee ee ee 85-1 | 90-7 | 90-6 90-8 | 93-5] 4-16 | 3-90 | 3-91 | 3-89 3:78 
’ tocks 
rial... 51 peecaees 82-1 | 87-7 | 87-8 | 88-3 | 88-1] 5-01 | 4-69 | 4-69 | 4-66 | 4-67 
tment trust...ee.. | 82-2 | 89-6 | 90-0 _ 89-9 | 90-5 | 5-02 | 4-61 | 4-59 4-59 | 4-56 
nce stocks : . } 
trial. veevece | 87-4] 91-7 | 91-7 | 91-3 | 91-9] 5-19 | 4-95 | 4°95 | 4-97 | 4-94 
nent trust. ssc: 84-4 | 88-6 | 88-5 | 88-5 88-9] 5-23 | 4-98 | 4-98 | 4-98 | 4:96 
Wy eee x ; | 
KS... . ise dees eee 85-6 98-7 | 97-1 | 96-5 | 99-1} 4:75 | 4°42 | 4-50 | 4-56 4-44 
strial insurance 109-9 '110-4 {117-7 114-5 '115°6 | 5-24 | 5-22 | 4-90 | 5-09 | 5-04 
tment trust....<.. 19-3 140-6 1147-3 147-9 153-7 } 5-62 5-10 4-92 | 5-02 4-83 
| engineering 98-7 1105-0 1108-3 109-1 116:2 | 5-88; 5-65 5-49 5-51 5-33 
TING 5 eae 1109-5 \117-9 1122-6 123-0 135-7 | 5-37 | 5<11 | 5-07 | 5-12 | 4-75 
s and aireraft..... 109-7 |120-1 125-8 128-9 133-4 ] 6-06 6-02 | 5-74 5-88 5-67 
veries. ..- gebepenees 92-1 ho2-6 1104-0 102-8 105-9 | 6-95 | 6-45 6-38 | 6:62 | 6-55 
Nn stores ..cciteeeals 130-3 [178-1 1179-7 186-4 197-0] 4-39 | 3-89 | 3-38 3+ 74 | 3-53 
nN textiles ju 89-1 1113-8 1116-3 118-2 1125-7 | 7-13 | 6-10 | 6-46 | 6:69 | 6-57 
hold goods ....... 87-0 (118-6 (124-1 125-5 128-7 | 5-96 | 4-82 4:85 | 5-40 | 5-36 
yt « 0:0 0 sie Saha 70-7 | 81-5 | 84-3 | 82-4 | 86-21 4-66 | 4-33 4-77 5-00 | 4°86 
bacco... . 2 yak 81-7 | 87-4 84-6 | 79-1 | 80-5] 7-21 6-76 | 6:98 | 7-86 | 7-73 
ol textiles 22222222. | 83-6 |104-8 |106-5 (106-2 108-1 | 6-26 | 5-51 | 5-81 | 6-18 | 6-09 
als } 7 
nicals....ceeceeeeee [L13“3 134-9 (143-9 '141-0 [149-6 | 5-36 | 4-75 | 4-51 | 4-67 | 4-66 
steeceeceseees LOT>8' 133-9 [139°5 144-6 149-6 | 6-92 | 6-51 | 6-30 6-28 | 6-06 
ly ping. ° © +6 Sp eaeleeen 110-3 120: 4 1126" 3 129-1 125-1 | 6-70 | 6-35 6-06 5-74 | 6-07 
u (capital goods) ...... 107-7 15- -2 i779. 6 (120-6 130-0} 5-80 | 5-70 8-55 5-61 | 5-36 
| (consumption ast . | 95-8 (114-5 1115-9 114-7 |118-8 | 6-28 | 5-60 | 5-68 | 5-94 | 5-84 














Total industrial (all classes) [100-9 (117-1. 120-5 420-7 125-7 | 6-14 | 5-65 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 19th. 
Next Contango Day : May 19th. 
Next Settlement Day: May 25 th. 


Up to noon on Thursday it had not been 
a week of big movement in the stock 
markets. Gilt-edged had held their own. 
The Financial Times index on Wednesday 
was 102.97 compared with 103.09 a week 
earlier. Industrial equities moved for- 
ward to a new peak of 147.4 on Wed- 
nesday compared with 146.2 a week earlier. 
But the movement had been slow and in 
general the markets firm, with little excite- 
ment, With the fall in the Bank rate an 
immediate upward adjustment in active 
dealings took place. Long-dated gilt- 
edged rose almost a point, and industrial 
and other groups showed advances. 


Gilt-edged dropped back early in the 
week when the success of the Birmingham 
Corporation Loan was followed quickly— 
perhaps a shade too quickly—by the 
announcement of a £4,245,000 Trinidad 
Government. loan of 4 per cent dated 
1973/76 at 995. The price was well calcu- 
lated to the market and the effective 
amount offered for subscription in the 
United Kingdom was £3,200,000, but the 
interval had been so small that the 
premium which might have been 
expected on the Birmingham loan failed 
to develop. The gilt-edged market, how- 
ever, remained basically firm and by Wed- 
nesday was showing signs of a further 
advance. 


In a dull foreign bond market the 
Austrian 4} per cent 1934/59 stock rallied 
following the formal debt offer, and insur- 
ance shares have been a consistently firm 
market through the week as the flow of 
good financial results rolled in. Pruden- 
tial “A” reached 40} on Wednesday, a 
rise of 14 on the week. 


The industrial market as a whole has 
remained persistently firm with advancing 
prices. On balance United Drapery have 
gained 9d. on the week at 59s. 9d. xd, 
Gussies 9d. to 75s. 6d. Rises have been 
well spread through the heavy engineering 
and motor groups. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 












Security Indices Yields 
1954 ot Tae , nee < 
Fixed 24% 
Int.f Cons. Ord. 














Total bargains 
147-4 | 114-05 1954 11,891 


1954, High 
, May 12)(May 10))}May 5 


» Low.} 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 6! 11,225 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)] ,, 7: 11,772 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112°55] ,, 10 13,103 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 278 ,, 11) 10,853 

» Low.j 113-9 | 105-68 





» 142) 10,727 
(May 20) (Jan. 5 : 


* July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928=100, 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 








Sate see 


es 
Net Ma : | i 
Prices, 1964 || BRITISH FUNDS | price, | Price,| Yield, | ig | Prices, 1954 | Last Two | ORDINARY Price, | Price, Viet 
Jan. 1 to May 12) AND | May 5, May 12,) May 12, | yy. 12 Jan.lto May12| Dividends STOCKS fay 5, May 12, y 12 
| GUARANTEED | 1954’; 1954} 1954 | “deg” |= | (a) (0) (c) 1954 | 1954) 3954 
High | Low STOCKS | High | Low | 
| redaise % | % |STEEL & ENGINFERING Ki 3 d 
100 | 99% (Exchequer 2}% 1955....| 100% | 100% |013 4 |} 119 11 | 56/- | 41743 Mic. 39 ABSA i... weees ‘9 | 52/9 | 5 13 § 
1034 as | 101k Rashsaner su 1960:..... | 103% | 103¢ {22 °1 2 9 7118/6 13/14 5 a) :a bcammell es pe a 6 113 9% 
102 & 994% Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 1024 | 1014* | 110 0} 2 16 6%) 59/10}; 49/9 5 a : ee ae 9 gal £ ae | = ~ 9} 
993 | 99% ‘(Serial Funding 17% 1954.) 99% 1 99e 7 2-4 2 FS 19 9 } 24/114; 22/- 23a! }5)United Steel £ od : 4/6 6 lle 
100% | 994 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 1004 | 100% 1}1.211;2 3 1460/9 | 47/6 2}a, 123d) Vickers {1 .......0.. 57/- 57/6 44 
101 it 100# Serial Funding 3% 1955...) 1014 101} 016 2 2 2 10 em 39/ 
10044 | 100 War Bonds 24% °54-56.../ 100§ | 100% | 01811);2 3 91 41/3 32/- 4 a ll b Brac ford Dyers ae - | 41/- I 24 
1014 100} (Funding 23% °52-57..... | 101% | 101 | 1 111;);2 5 9! 31 6 | 24/9 12 6 ajBrit. Celanese 10 28/6 | 30/6 411 
101 # | 1008 Nat. Def. 3° °54-58..... 1014; | 101 | 1 3 6/212 51) 62/9 | 49/44 746, 5 aCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 57/6 37 6 61 
1023 } 1014 War Lox, n 3% °55-59..... 1024 | 102 }1 311/211 O2} 30/43 | 25/2} 645 _64a\Courtaulds {1 ....... 28/6 | 29/3 15 9 
98§ | 952 Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 98} 98) (116 9)35 4 Qi} 58/73 47/44 | Sa 10 BL anes, Cotton f1..... 57/3 56/3 6 8 
99% | 97% Fundine 24° OR. s cas 994 | 99% ;,110 41213 21} 73/9 64/- 20 ¢ 5 al\Patons & Baldwins £1) 71/- | 13/- 9 7 
944 | 92% Funding 3% "59-69. ..... 94¢ | 942 |2 2 0}310 21 | ELECTRICAL, | ; 
95; 9348 Funding 3° ’66-68...... 952 | 95 i 2 0 7 3 2 0! 49/6 41/9 Tha 745) Assoc. Elect. {1. 48/6 48/6 12 9 
102}: | 10048 Funding 4%, °60-90...... 101g | 101 | 117 4) 313 2el 44/44 | 38/- | hal PTBLCC. 1.1.2... 41/6 | 41/- | 417 7 
95$ | 90% ‘Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70 934%, | 933 23 3;311 11! 46 : 38/6 | 5a 635|English Elect. DATs wa | 45 /- 45 8 lm 
92 | 904 (Savings Bonds 24% °64-67 92) 92 3 215/353 5 OF 44/3 37/9 Thb SteiCaneral Peet. £22... 42/6 43/9 2 10 
103, | 101% |Victory 4% °20-76....... 102¢ | 102 | 119 9) 3 15 11+ | Motor & AIRCRAFT | bt te jee cae 
91} | 87% [Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. 90 | 914 |2 4 0/313 11] 20/6 | 18/6 | 34a) 6 4/Bristol Aero 10/-...+. | 19/9* | 19/6 21 
96% | .93¢ Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..) 964 96 26 2);4 4 4ff 8/1) a 34} 635 4 aBritish Motor 5/-..... 7/9 oe ] 3 
89} | 84% (Conv. 34% aft. April 61. 89% | 884 | 2 3 6/319 2/1 30/3 | 23/44 | The 74¢De Havilland {1..... 24/6 | 25/3 | 5 1810 
100% | 99% Conv. 34% 1969........ 99% | 100 119 1);311 3 | 60/- 35/9 Téc, 12 ¢Ford Motor {1......./ | 57/6 | 58/9 4 I 8 
68} 63; (Treas. 24% aft. April ’75.| 6748 67% 20 9;)314 Sf} 61/3 | 47/13 | 6 a 9 b Hawker Siddeley £1..| 60/- | 61 . 118 4 
79% 744 |Treas, 3% aft. Apel "66.., 78% | 79h 2 110/316 2f)97/- | 80/6 | 25 ¢ 25 cLeyland Motors {1.. ; | 91/3 91 3 9 1 
6} | 92H Treas. 34% °77-80....... 6% | He* 2 3 4/315 TH 15/9. | 66/- | 10 b 5 alRolls Royce {1...... 1 73/9 | 72/6 29 
964 | 924 |Treas. 34% °79-81....... 96 | 958 2 3 0;}3 3 2 6/93 | 5/53] 12 ¢ 12 cSte — rig te 8 | 6/44 | 6/6 47 
87 | Redemption 3% °86-96...: 86% | 872 $=2 2 oe i | z 
89 i, | 34 § War L’n 3}% aft. Dec. "52 38i* | 874" | 2 3 91319 Gf] 20/-4 | 22/9 | 10a) 1240 Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. | 3 3 25 3 j4 91 
68i; | 63% (Consols 24%............ 684 | 67% 2 0 7) 313 If} 38/14 | 32/- 15 6 74a, Debenhams 10/- ..... i. ; ra : 6 , 
91 fs | 884% Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 91% | 91% 2 4 2; 312 101} 81 5 53/3 3746, 15 aGt. U niversal | 5/- ‘| 7 3 5 9 4 
IO} | 8T# (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 90% | 90% 23 91312 9if0z4 92/9 | 17%b 5 ajLyons (J.) “A” fl. - » {100 - |102/- 4 5 3 
105 | 103% Br. Elec. 44% °74-79... 105% | 105) 2 1 1) 318 Tel 97/- | 75/103) 20 a) 45 bMarks & Spen. “A” 5/- 91/9 | 94/- 13 9 2 
46 # 93% Br. Elec. 34% ’76-79..... 9 1*) I95H* 2 2 8 314 11/1} 80/6 64/- 20a 40 b| Woolworth No kk ous | TT/- | 79/9 > 15 3 
88} | 83% Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 884 | 87% | 2 3 7/313 71 | On Bee | ra 
913 | 88# \Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 913 91% 1/2 43, 312114 Lig fee 8 # 5 a 374b/Angio-Iranian f{1..... 114 | 11} 313 2 
105 % | 100} (Br. Trans. 4% °72-77.....! 1024 | 102% 2 1 4) 317 lle] £48 | £338 4 a 12 6) Royal Dutch 100 fi... | fa4e ia cas 6 . 
Sit | 84 (Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 87t | 87 w | 2 2 3/3 11 1011118/4} | 93/43 Sta) 10td\Shell Reg. {1........ 11 - i 6* | 4 12 iL 
99% 96% (Br. Gas’ 34% ’69-71...... 99} 99% 1/2 0 1;312- 3l] 24/6 | 114 15d) 5ta\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 21/9 24/- 15 Oy 
103%; 99% (Br. Gas 4% °69-72 pawaens 102% | 1028 | 2 0 51316 8ef 31/14 | 25/3 ae | aemscar ~ 10/- ss eeeaws 29/3 | 28/9 Nil 
| | | HIPPIN' 
dpiscnniiiinte /-* +) 81 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are %4/- 56/74 | 16 ¢ 2ga\Cunard {1 .......... Le eo + 6 7 7 8 
: seal Ae d| 38/74 | 30/3 | 12hc\ 12 cFurness Withy f1.. 34 5 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in a Ex dividend. t Assume 36/6 | 62/6 | 6 a| 16 OP. & O. Det. fl... 11/6 | 75 517 4 
average life 11} years approximately. 35/3 | 266 |(p)l0c¢ 10 ve Mail {1....... 29/6 | 27/- |7 8 2 
<———-~11+in-nerssgitiitiliaiinaslteitindaiatefhesenetcpapaiiks raed | | Miscautansous | | | a ey 
Se Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 79/3 | 81/9 | [a wae tae tot oe 
Prices, 1953 19 60 44/ 15 c| 16 ciBowater Paper {1....| 54/44 $|° 
Jan.ltoMayl2, §TOCKS AND May 5, May 12,' May 12, 40/- | 33/103) 4a 6 \Brit. Aluminium fi. -| 34/44 | 36/- (511 1 
High | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS, 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 4373 | 36/3 ‘| 1adtcl 44 talBrit. Amer. Tob 10/-.| 39/6 | 39/6 | 515 1 
7 es $47} | $38} a a| : oe ae $25. St = é e * 
. a\Decca Recor wine / 2 
92 843 | 9348} 90) |Aust. 34% '65-69....) 935 | 933 | 316 97 24 9 18/5 lic 14 dDunlop Rubber 36) 23/3 | 23/9 |5 5 3 
ua. A | 974 Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 97} | 97k | 4 4 Odf eo 104) 53/- 6 a 9 Bilmp. Chemical ¢1...:| 59/3* | 60/3* | 419 7 
98H 98 4 | 102} 984 'N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.| 1013 101* | 318 8 58/74 | 49/8} 84a) 114|Imp. Tobacco al.. i e 51/- 51/6 | 715 4 
13) | 664 | 168) 714 |L.C.C. 39% aft. 1920..| 76° | 764 | 318 Sf] goo1? $634 |$2-60c'$2-35clInter. Nickel n. $71} | $71} | 517 5 
95¢ | 90$ | 96%) 95 Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 95 | 96 13 9 gif so7k | $658 74a} 9 biLondon Brick {1..... 58/9 | 58/9 1415 4 
81§ | 3% 83} 80} M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34 2003) 824 | 82] 3 16 101 68 /—- 63/6 ie 12}b\Tate & Lyle {1...... 66/6 67/6 | 41410 
104) | 101g | 103§ | 1014 |Agric. Mort. 5% °S9-89] 103 | 103 14° 6 Sel eo’q | Gove 746}  ThalTube Investments £1.| 65/- | 63/9 | 414 1 
1023 | 65 | 142 | 102 |German 44%........ 127} | 128} ms ) : | 45 burner & Newall 1. +7976 | 83/. 14 4 4 
303 | : 83/6 | 69/ 24a} 15 bITu £1. .} 79, 4 
1393 119° | 159% | 132% [Japan 5% 1907... 148 151 ; 72/9 57/6 6 al 936|Unilever See toe e 68/9 | 72/-* | 4 7 6 
176 136 | 186} | 168} Japan 53% Conv. 19 172} 1774 ea 38/3 32/3 val 74+, United Molasses 10/-..| 36/3 | 36 16 2 3 
Tea & RUBBER 
34/9 | 28/- Nil ¢ 10¢ ¢Cons. Tea & Lands £1) 31/-_ | 34/6 10 10 9 
2/3 1/10} 35 c¢ 10 ¢,London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/23 | 2/13 |9 8 3 
Prices, 1954 | . Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 49/3 | 37/9 6 al 15 bj\United Sua Betong 41) 46/3* | 45/7)* 8 15 4 
Jan, 1 to May 12 Dividends ORDINARY | May 5. |May 12,; May 12, MINES . g 
High | Low | (4) () (0) STOCKS 1954 | 1954 | 1954 6%] § 20 al 2 bj Angio- Amer. 10 a aot ait! 4 " : 
= : a 84/3 | 68/ a Ye ‘rs 5/- Bearer.. / 16 
‘% | % | BaNKs & Discount | | £ S. d. 101/103) 56/6 -. | ws. {Free State Geduld 5/-| 79/4} | 88/1} Nil : 
46/—- | 42/3 1 @ « 9 @ Barclays £1 .. 0650.4. | 45/- | 45/6 4 Tllm] 76/3 | 54/9 83c 10 cjRandfontein Ohaiedss 58/6 | 60/7 3 6 ; 
62/6 | 58/ 6a) 8 bLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd.) 61/- | 62/- | 4104] 6/63} 4/103] 22 ci 24 cLondon Tin 4-...... 5/103} 6/44 15 1 
81/6 | 74/9 8a 8 bd Midiand £1, fully pd..| 76/- | /- 14° 3 3 214% | 16 15 b 50a Soe a , 10 13.0 
81/- | 72/7} 84a, 845'N. Prov. “B” £5, {1 pd.) 75/- | 76/6 |} 4 811 ® Ex div dend. 
90 | 79/6 9a 9 i ppamen moe! a fi pa. _. ee - : - N k Cl wo P 
101 | 92/- Tha) 174b Alexanders £ pd..| - 
48/6 | 40/103} 5a 5 bNat. Disc, “B” BJ 47/- | 48/- |3 2 6» ew Yor osing Prices 
51/6 | 44/6 5a 5 bdiUnion Disc. f1.......} 49 /- 50/6 1319 2 enemas SS eee 1 ot iae 
41/- | 31/6 4a) 4 bBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A" £1) 40/- | 39/6 14 1 0 | May | May May May “et a 
45v74 | 40/3 7a 7 6 Chart, Bk. of India {1) 43/- | 43/- 610 3 oe ae > 1. ~ ; 
INSURANCE ‘Se: 8 ms 
12/16/0 9} 50 a 85 ce: & Gen, {1, 5/- ie 11? | 123 213 6 [Balt. & Ohio. 208 | 21 jAm. oo 334 | 353 Inter. Paper. .| 65 M 
22} 203 20ta 40tb Pearl £1, fully pd.. 214 | 21} 5.3 4 iCan, Pac...;: | 232 | 23§ JAm. Viscose ..} 31 4 | 36 JNat. Distill. | 6a 
41 3548 | 105tc tit Prudential “AY Al... 394 40} 5 0 4 N.Y. Cent.. ++ 7 21% [Cel. of Amer.. i Ps aa Roebuck f o 
Breweries, Etc. Pennsyl...... | 17 | 16% (Chrysler ..... shell ..... Past So. toe 
130/3 |126/- | 10a) 33 biBass f1............ 128/14 129/44 | 6 6 10 |Amer. Tel, .. ./168§ |168} \Gen. Elec... ../119§ (116) td. Oil of N.J. y 
21/-} | 17/44 15 6 Tha Distillers 4/-......... 20/- | 20/6 | 4 7 10 IStand. Gas... | 12§ | 12§ JGen. Motor...| 71 714 TUS. Steel....) 49). 695 
33/6 | 31/;- 7 a@ 11 dGuinness 10/-........ | 32/6 | 32/6 | 510 9 {United Corp..| 53 6 (Goodyear... .| 65? | 644*[Westinghouse.| | * 40} 
120/- | 90/- 8a 1596) Whitbread ‘A’ Grd. ii 115/- |118/9 | 310 9 |W. Union Tei, | 86 56} [Inter. Nickel .| 39 | 40} [Woolworth... 3 
| | | | | Ex dividend, | 
} Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (o) Whole year’s dividend. (e) To earliest 


(ad) Yield basis 21%. 
(i) 12% paid for 9 months ; yield basis sa o* 
(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus, (m) Yield basis | - 
(t) In addition 24%, not subject to tax, from capital pr i 
(z) Yield basis lit} Se 


date. (f) Flat yield. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 
(j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield. (k) Yield basis 7%. 
(0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Aiso 5% net capital distribution. 

Yield basis 10%. ‘(v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 20% 


yield basis 22-27%. 
(t) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 22% gross, 
(x) Yield basis 18-18% gross, 


Cee 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent 


: BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 


Production and Consumption This week 


Sete eee eeeeeee 


May 8th 


FAMINE no cisccccceceeskcness April 17th 
Exsermal Trade...isciccciseccsc May Ist 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... April 24th 


World Trade.... 


date on which each statistical page appeared 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... May &th 
British Commonwealth ...... This week 


Western Europe : 


Prices and Money Supply April 17th 
United Semtes ......ccse-caceees May Ist 
sFuasteeueaai April 24th 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Morthly averages or calendar months. 


W = Weekly 


averages, 



















| i 
Monthly averages 
Unit ——— 
1951 1952 1953 Jan. 
| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index 
" e888. oa ho hae Ree ae ReeS 11948=10 117 | 114 | 121 118 
, Nd QUAITYIBE so sccceccccccccnnce | pet 108 109 | 109 118 
ling and contracting ...... Lvedenhate a 101 | 103 | 109 99 
tricity and WARE we bee eis deck ees | | 8 124 | 127 | 132 153 
| { 
turiim; (GH 23 «be dee Sh ied eens is 121 115 123 119 
} g, shipbuilding, electrical goods os 127 | 127 | 120 129 
Vehicles . acccsxede abu ee uke aeue beves me 124 | 124 | 138 128 
Chemi al rae fi a oh bd es vb can we a 134 | 132 | 150 143 
Textiles and Clothing ...iceccccasccosecs an 116 99 114 lll 
Food, drink and tobacco .....cesccccces oe 105 108 | 114 102 
BASIC MATERIALS | 
Production of : 
660k 80S Cpcbae tin be scenes W | ’000 tons 4,275 | 4,332 4,300 4,630 
Pig-iron. 2.5.5.2 see Pans aee bee Ww “si 186 | 202 215 214 
~ 8 and CAStINGE Sccccciacvereves Ww 9” 301 | 310 339 346 
Mid S cca eckden can dees duawceen M | = 133-8 | 125-5 156-3 149-5 
t five eeneh tahoe tobe ees eeawes W 9 10-13 | 10-32 11-60 11-64 
ty O) veh ake dbidac cues bueeies ee M | mn. kwh 4,964 | 5,166 5,459 6,609 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : 
yore, NGOS... cs a Sind Kce wa bho e W | mn. |b 20-71 | 14-82 17-97 16-84 
b Wart. Aca eee ee M ss 16:61 14-84 18-40 19-26 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... M o 32-00 23-59 34°94 54-38 
: 2 » Staple fibre M | ” 13-93 10-59 16-85 17-12 
( cloth, WOWON is Peta ccak. bakexwee W | mn. yds 42-3 32°5 35-2 32:9 
\ ibrigs, WOWVMHE S65 sa Vek cobeaceds M imn.sqyds} 34:8 31-5 34°3 37-5 
j 
capanering production : 
er Care aed GHAI = chic ss iiccs Wi ’000s 9-15 | 8-62 11-44 10:21 
cial vehicles and chassis .......... | W | 4-96 4-66 4-61 5-15 
vorkind machine tools ......ssesee- | M | '000 tons 11:09 | 12-58 12-63 17-47 
combustion engines. .......eseees M |'000 BHP 353 | 331 311 311 | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | 
Permanent houses Be cece: { 2 
iotal., a sesaecvess | Mt 000s 16-24 19-99 | 26-56 20-58 | 
i ate OWEN a iach we enbse dees M 9 1-88 | 2°86 5-24 3°51 
ocal housing authorities ......eeeee M ” 13°55 16°11} 19-911 16-08 
0 ocde rSEDET RL RAMEE RCSL CO edia ew a M a 0-81 1-03 1-41 0-99 
WHOLESALE SALES8( 
Textile houses : Av. value 
10tal home SAG. WuSia isi clavewaneveses . 1950= 100 104 90 95 58 
" n’s and children’s wear.......ceceess om 100 90 96 56 
ind bape We senses es ‘ 104 82 91 52 
: OGS cK, Mad aK ReR SEN ORR eae ee ws 103 68 * 66 51 
ETAIL SALES (*) 
Large retaliong Weekly 
Chania 5 iss View eed ee hase. coe av. value 109 117 124 112 
and footwear ......... Sr aly et 11950=1 110 110 113 85 
d SOQ Gis wanes wanes evecses e ” 108 102 110 104 
Independent retailers : 
ing and SOOUWGET a sock ave dee cos eee ” 100 95 94 83 
Chold Q0008 6.) cis che. ebabauanses i 112 109 120 114 
T 
Basic materials : nee 
\oal, distributed (*) ....secceceoucce SSheei 000 tons} 16,115 | 16,311 | 18,178 | 14,179 
NEEL . . ace aeab elkeia ramen es ve eae Sis a 640 | 817 1,112 853 
Copper (*)-ssgncnbe ak teeeapead iieais ” | 113-4 | 132-0] 50-6] 135-2 | 
‘SM ceeengeetboaw>s Se oesesesesesseeee ” 99-4 | 211-8 66-8 203-8 
SPINE cy aneek cece cap iene sas aan o 109:9 | 189-7 110-6 189-6 
Tentites ; 
Av. valu 
holesale inns total 9) 52 tesess stan 1950=1 129 74 89 81 
106 92 102 87 





(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate, 





(*) Excluding government 


Stocks at end of period. 


1953 1954 
Feb. Mar. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
i 
| | 132- 
122 124 121 | 127} 130 133% 
116 115 108 Mit °. 3aer 
109 109 106 dee, ee ed 
151 | 142 148 | 161; 165 
123| 126 123 130| 133 
132} 135 oS ea Eien iae 
139 140 1994 EE es 
149 157 149 ai ane el 
121 122 6 Ec BB act 
105 112 114 110 | 
} 
4,557| 4522] 4,251/ 4,595 | 4,609 | 4,612 
214| 216 225 230; 222) 231 
352} Bl 339 360 | 357) 365 
138-3} 162-5] 178-5| 174-8] 166-1 | 
11:79 | 12-21] 10:99! 11-92} 12-53 ve 
5,802 | 5,992] 6,533} 7,122 | 6,609 | 6,650 
17-70 | 18:24) 18-63) 19-80) 20-05} 20-54 
17-58 | 19-09] 18-85  19-27/ 18-19 
32:74 | 36:29] 34-86 | 37-24| 34-80! 40-18 
15-87 | 17-21] 16-69| 18-68| 17-18| 19-94 
34:5 | 35-3 36-5 39-1 39-5 | 40-4 
33:9 36-1 33-4 36-8 33-4 
} 
10:06 | 9-62] 12-11; 13-40| 14-04| 14-68 
5-03 4-04 4-71 5-00 5-06! 4-87 
11:94 13-11] 11-06) 10-09; 10-94]... 
307 317 303 330 326 | 
1 i i 
| | | 
20:12 | 28-73] 33-51! 24:60] 19-79| 33-72 
3-20} 4-51 6:80 5-60 4-73 7:07 
16-05 | 23-16] 24-42| 17-14} 13-97} 24-54 
0-87 1:05 2-29} 1:86; 1-09{ 2-10 
i i ' 
87| 117 87 | 53 86 | 116 
91| 126 85 | 52 92 123 
71 104 86 | 48 | 69; 110 
80 90 57 46 | 79 | 87 
| 
112 120 162 118 115 | 
83 104 175 99 oe 
94 107 133 112 | 8) as 
| | 
72 85 131 90 72 | 
113; 113 149} 120 115 | 
| 
i 
13,074 | 12,720 | 18,178 | 15,956 | 13,933 | 13,225 
g50{ 892] 1,112) 1,086} 1,039)... 
146:9 | 149-2 50-6 | 60-4| 60-1 
180-5 | 180-2 66-8; 53:8) 87-1} 
183-1 | 164-6] 110-6) 111-6| 108-4 
89 87 89 101 118 118 
100 | 112 102 95 114 Sc 





stocks from August, 1953. 


569 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 






































































































































. . a 
Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or Re ene Re = ed : s, ote 
calendar months Australia | Canada India , | S. Africa Canada | Pakistan | Australia Canada India _N. Zealand rica 
. S 000 tons uae ae million ket xs 
pis eee Sa se rectaeshars ee cikabalugpenacamnek tii cc ; 
i j } ; 
LOO. ks db dn eos ec wheres ee 973 805 | 2,362 1,526 74 | ret 363 | 2,180 $s 118 478 
LOS s ous kana s ce ehaae bec 1,617 1,153 | 3,025 2,302 646 | 14-7 975 | 5,149 517 301 1,045 
9953 dks cca 1/545 1.031 | 2987 | 2,362 911 15-8 oi | SAO 50}... VD 
1953, November.......... 1,744 1,219 2,677 | 2,284 1,008 18-0 1,140 5,448 563 | 282 1,123 
December .......00+ 1,252 1,206 | 3,163 2,383 1,063 19-0 1,124 5,718 604 277 1,10] 
1954, January .isiiiscess 1,167 1,134 2,903 2,422 1,067 tie 1,079 5,634 590 266 Ll 
FOODIES. 3 ockeaeee 1,464 | 1,080 kee 2,118 ive eve aes abe ake 258 
i } 
Copper | Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
on dads cee TE ee ih aaeannn a ac cag am 
Monthly averages or N. a pd 7 oa 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia. Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia; Canada | India |S. Africa} Australia} Canada Ss. Africa 
¢ ae 000 tons ge ‘ : *000 fine ou: Coes 
PGK in chicsgass hates 17-7 17-7| 4-2 30-0} 5-31} 100] 96 | 132:7| 394 1,013-4 
LOGE skewer ce cehaaweomes 17-2 25-1 | 8-0 48-7 5:24 81-9 373 983-3 
BOBS cies sks ews eee . 16-0 | 28-4 | 7°8 47-9 5-20 89-7 339 994:7 
1953, November ....ceceeee 12-3} 30-6] 8-0 48-4 4-31 93-3 273 | 1,002-6 
December: ...<csseces 13-1 | 27-9 | 10-5 52-6 | 4-92 106-6 275 | 1,021-1 
| 
3954, January « «oi sccccas a 11-9 | 26-6 | 6°5 50-1 5-10 83-1 293 | 1,015-2 
February ..sicceennce 13-3 23°2 | 4-0 44-0 | 5-55 | ae ‘6 979-7 
Moench .<'. ssi ccsea ces 21- OO Twn ee ee 1,074-2 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages or Ree fe Nae eg OME RE CAE BIC E Saee e 
calendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports  |xports 
mn. {A mn, C$ ae. © “mn. rupees nes mn. {NZ mn. {SA 
O88 iis ies inneagpaticanes 10-6 | 11-8 56 71 en ok hes 4-62 4-76 1-97 2-71 
BORE: . «2 caecsokusuaneste ss 87-5 | 55-7 336 363 550 482 22-96 19-98 34-83 28-02 
BOGS 55s douse ce iestascan 42-5 9 365 348 as iu 16-01 19-60 35-45 26-88 
1953, November ........... 50-7 351 | 355 17-30 15-00 33°50 29-50 
December... ss ccsccs 58-7 338 | 361 395 515 17-50 25-00 35-10 26 20 
1954, JaMary vicccsececcse 60-4 280 | 265 398 438 19-00 35:10 21-00 
FOUSGANY 6 cincecspecs 45-7 500 | 280 399 388 oss 34°80 27-20 
pe”, MEMS Sieh eee ee 67-4 vs ved ee yes . 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES ® 













Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 




















 tehe me le gettin ae oe 
: z. ~ ; : : ew : : ys 
Australia Canada India lz hae d S. Africa | Australia| Canada India ea tesl | Pakistan | S. Africa dealin 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 

TOSS (5 6 dkeeeksaedes vane 214 | 220 485 | 68 | TL 
F962 vike'swnawsrdtwen snus 944 1,864 1,729 | 126 135 
ISAs cise as ceee eee éeses sep 130 137 
1953, November ...... owes 131 137 
December. .... cweeues 130 | 131 
1964; January ..cccsesscse% 131 138 
pp WODURBES <.  caasivccss 131 137 

of SRO ea cadeaks ne ee . * 


(‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline, Annual t electrici ion it for 12 mon ‘hs 
ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 ssonthé ‘bea uenbes April Ist ; eae doors hg ew on glen aon 87 per cea! of 
total generation. (*) Kappes and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) e t for Canada, which is jal trade only: 
Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and $, Africa which are f,o.b.; exports are f.o.b, Trade tor India and Pakistan factephes that going by 


land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April ; 4) Gold 
and foreign exchange holdings are those of the gnaing — ee eens ee for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended ater (°) 


inc < men . y for Australia include holdings of - 
living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; f i “ ica includes 
direct taxes. Annual figures for Australi eral a ee j or = ear 5 sie Europeans only and for S. Africa nc 
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THE 


'XCHEQUER RETURNS 


e week ended May 8th, there was 
ve-line” surplus (after allowing for 

Funds) of £45,703,000 compared with 

; of {5,823,000 in the previous week 

rplus of £18,646,000 in the correspond- 

i of last year, bringing the cumulative 
{15,120,000 (£7,950,000 in 1953-54). 

N penditure “ below-line” absorbed 


00, raising the total cumulative 


‘34,507,000 (£38,356,000 in 1953-54). 











Ord. Revenue 


1800,000 9,986 
132,000 1,800 
164,375 3,500 

55,000 Ts00 
172,000 2,500 
60,000 1,400 


















e 2384,375 20,209 20,686 
1062,500} 114,132) 19,961) 22,912 
4 719,000] 92,915) 59,485, 32,970 


59,446, 55,882 
2,068 
400 





1,955 


58, 1.842 
93, 10,183 





Total 


Ord. Expenditure | 
tac 2,649) 5,440 
1,469 1,713 
ies hi es 
60,200, 38,550 


N. Ire- 


Deficit 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


pts from 


erve Certificates. . . 






FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 







: Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills = 
Advances Total 
i | Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. | England 


Wate 







155 
May 9 3,030-0 | 1,462-3] 238-6 4,734-4 
954 
ye ' 3,040-0 | 1362-5] 236-5 4638-5 
5,040-0 | 1303-8} 265-7 4,609-5 
3,040-0] 1331-9] 293-5 4,665°4 
3,050-0 | 1,320-5] 279-1 4,649-6 
ar 6.045 3,060-01 1358-2) 286-2 4,705-4 
20 see 3,080-0 1,345'5 301-7 4,727-4 
. %.. | 3,100-0] 1359-7] 369-6 4,829-2 
a 4,491-4 327-9 4,819-4 
prii 10... 3,150-0 | 1,387-8] 298-2 4,836-0 
os 3,190-0 | 1382-7} 308-3 4,881-0 
4...,. 3,210-0 | 1359-3} 315-0 4,884-3 
my. hoe 3,230-0 | 1,350-21 287-2 4,867-4 
» & 3,240-0| 1972-2] 266-9 6134-2 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY. MARKET 


BANK rate was reduced from 33 to 3 per 
cent on Thursday and the clearing banks 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 








subsequently announced corresponding Ee: 
reductions in their deposit allowances and | Ms 
short loan rates. The clearing banks’ and | : 
discount houses’ deposit rates are thus | Issue Department? : 
down to 1} per cent ; and the banks’ rates Notes in circulation...... | 1519-7 | 1615-3 } 1612-9 
|. Notes im banking dept.... | 30-6 12-0 | 12-5 
on call money to 31} per cent against | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-8 | 1,621-8 | 1621-8 
Treasury bills, to 1} per cent against bank | Qtber securities... -..... 23 33 23 
bills and to 1} per cent against bonds. | ~ 
Outside banks also appear to have reduced | Banting Department : 
their lending rates by 4 per cent, to 1} per | Public ‘accounts pice cece 14-7 15-4 19-9 
cent. Discount rates on fine trade bills | Jteasucy special account...) 45-7] 151) 4-6 
are reduced down to }$ per cent, and rates | Others...020.020LIIID | (67-2 69-3 70-7 
on bank bills by }-} per cent. The new | gldtarcsesseeceres 391-0 | 373-3 | 365-8 
rate structure is set out below. | Government............. 348-2 353-1 346-2 
In the preceding week the surplus of | Otnee  ™’ Svs: | S| ase | 390 
credit in Lombard Street disappeared. | nn ae woes a sates 376-6 | 316-6 | 368-6 
But the acute stringency that developed on | See % = % “ : 
Thursday of last week and again on Mon- |“ Proportion” -..........-. | Wee yt ee 
lnc wr ai Gon aeae cas | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital (14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1,625 million 
through the banks. on March 17, 1954. 

Applications for the increased offer of 
£240 million of Treasury bills at last 


week’s tender dropped back sharply from 


TREASURY BILLS 






their record level of £437.5 million to | Date of | Amount ( million) Average || Alotiel 
. oage e a | ate o ate da 
£405.6 million. The market maintained | Tenier 238 Se ee of | Max. 
. . . > | Appliex ‘ . 

its bid at £99 9s. od. and received a slightly t Offered | "Yor - |Allotted| Allotment “| - Rate 





d. 


$s. 


higher allotment (42 per cent against 384 
per cent in the preceding week). 

The gold market has had another quiet 
Prices at the fixings remained 


week. 














2.2 
between 248s. 11. and 249s. 4-00 | 58 
The Bank return shows that bankers’ 7 - 
deposits fell by £4.9 million to £270.6 
illi Mar. 5/| 270-0 | 412-9 | 270-0 | 41 3-83 | 53 
million. » 12} 270-0 | 414-6 | 270-0 | 42 2-61 | 45 
» 19 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-64 | 60 
LONDON MONEY RATES ss i 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0 | 42 3-62 | SS 
| ‘a c 
April 2| 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0} 42 4-01 58 
mt rates o% ar | : ‘ ; 
sae ts 13/5/54) 3 |Bankbils 0 days. 13 ‘eo, eee cee oes oe 
o ' ; ” 35} 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0} 41 7-41 44 
rates (max) cama 2 , 623 | 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0] 41 7-34 | 3 
BMS cove nkees 1 ce a » 30 | 230-0 | 437-5 | 230-0] 40 11-36 38} 
Discount houses . . if — 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


CYRIL LORD LIMITED 


(incorporated: in Northern fretand) 


Authorised SHARE CAPITAL Issued or to be issued 


£1,250,000 in 6} per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each ae aes see 
£1,250,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


21,000,000 
£1,000,000 
£2,000,000 





ISSUE OF 
1,000,000 6: per cent. Redeemable Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each at 20/- per share 


Redeemable at 22/6d. per share 
between 30 June 1979 and 30 June 1984. 


The list of Applications for the shares will open at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, 
19 May, 1954, and close on the same day. 


Firm applications have been received from sub-Underwriters for 350,000 
Preference Shares which will be allotted in full. 


The full prospectus will show inter alia that: 


1. BUSINESS: The Company and subsidiaries form a group which has been .built up during the past eight years by 
Mr. Cyril Lord, with the assistance of Mr. W. H. McMillan, who are 42 and 43 years of age respectively,and who between 
them own the whole Ordinary Share capital of the Company. The Group is engaged in the spinning and weaving of cotton 
and rayon and other synthetic fibres, and is considered to be one of the most efficient and up-to-date in the textile induStry. 
Total manufacturing units comprise 490,000 spinning spindles and 1,600 weaving looms. Since 1946, some £800,000 has 
been spent on new plant. The Company has additional retail outlets through 23 retail fabric shops. 


2. ASSETS: £2,424,965, sufficient to cover nominal amount of Preference’ Shares now being issued, together with the 
minimum premium of 2/6d, per share, over TWO TIMES. 


3. PROFITS, (less losses, before taxation). 
Combined Profits so 





Period or Year ended Cyril Lord Limited Subsidiary Companies far as they concerned 
31 December Cyril Lord Limited 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
: £ £ £ 
1945 (from 23 June) 381 59,603 381 
1946 15,443 188,016 15,443 
1947 25,310 285,391 25,310 
1948 44,860 437,842 44,860 
1949 45 488 “451,943 102,628 
1950 64,001 .. 666,050 208,747 
195) 100,414 654,830 234,201 
1952 142,360 ~- $55,465 566,174 
11 months ended 
30 November, 1953 137,281 439,818 516,901 


_ Such of the profits shown in column (3) as are not included in column (4) are attributable to the respective periods during 
which the subsidiary companies were not owned by the Company. 





Annual average of combined profits so far as they concern the Company as shown in column (4) above after deducting 
additional depreciation for the 3 years and 11 months ended 30 November, 1953, was £363,545, sufficient to cover the gross 
amount required for the dividend on the present issue of Preference Shares (£92,857) NEARLY FOUR TIMES. 


In the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the Directors consider that after providing for additional depreciation but 
before providing for taxation, the profits of the Group, for the year ending 30 November, 1954, should substantially exceed 
the average profits for the 3 years and 11 months ended 30 November, 1953, of £363,545 per annum. 


_The full prospectus on the terms of which alone application will’ be considered and forms of application are now 
available. from: : 

COUTTS & CO., New Issue Department, 440 The Strand; London, W.C.2, or any of its branches. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LTD., New Issue Department, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, or any of its branches. 
Or from the Brokers to the Issue: 

HOARE & COMPANY, 4 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


OCEAN TRUST COMPANY LIMITED, | 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER ST:, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
Total Assets (as at 31st Dec., 1953) £359,885,065 


MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 


SAFETY-FIRST provide much-needed 


INVESTMENT | | capital for investment in 
1O/ pe i 
23 Jo Soma i industry and commerce 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 

subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%» } it Issued se the Industrial Life Offices 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax HH 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £18 1,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W. } 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


TOTTI Laas 
, 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
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ALLIAN CE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


















The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was inco: 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, | 8° 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far Fas: 
At all these Branches a complete banking sefvice is available an! 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking corresponden!s 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


* Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25 
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1 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 





_24/28 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E:C.3, 


BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL CENTRES OF THE WORLD 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF NATIONAL PROGRESS 


IMPRESSIVE STRENGTH AND GREAT POTENTIALITIES 


THE RAILWAY’S VITAL ROLE 


MR W. A. MATHER ON RATES AND 


eventy-third annual general meeting 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
d on May Sth at Montreal, Mr George 
4 Walker, QC, chairman of the company, 


w. A, Mather, the president, address- 


re meeting at a time of some uncer- 

n business outlook. We are hopeful, 
r, that, before the year has progressed 
n further, the steady expansion of the 
Canadian economy, which has been so mani- 
fest in recent years, will be resumed. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


1953 was for Canada another year of pro- 
gress, one in which the productive capacity 
of the nation was again expanded and in 
which it produced a record volume of goods 
and services. Official figures show, however, 
that while the increase in the national output 
amounted to about 4 per cent there was an 
increase of 8 per cent in labour income. The 
comparable figures for 1952 showed rises in 
that year of 6 per cent in the national output 
and 12 per cent in labour income. Thus, for 
the second successive year the rise in national 
output has lagged behind the increase in 
wages and salaries, This trend towards an 
increasingly high cost economy poses 
serious problems for all of us. Unless 
halted, it could aggravate still further 
the deterioration in market conditions re- 
flected in the worsening trade balances of 
recent months. 


_ Perhaps the most significant and perplex- 
ing problem on the trade front is the market- 
f the 1953 grain crop. Export sales in 


the first part of the year were satisfactory, 
but subsequently declined drastically. As a 
result, stocks of grain available for export are 


taxing all available storage facilities, although 
the crop in 1953 was not as large as in 1952. 
lhe reduction in the yolume of grain moving 
© foreign markets was reflected in a decrease 
of 3.6 per cent in the grain traffic of your 
railway in 1953. Marketing problems were 
manifest in some manufacturing indus- 
tr Export sales have declined, while 
imports from other countries have increased. 
There is reason to believe that the difficulties 
experienced by Canadian manufacturers are 
not unrelated to the fact that labour costs 
have continued to outstrip the increase in 
Productivity. With the postwar backlog of 
‘mand now largely filled, competition for 
‘he consumers’ dollar has increased, 


INCREASING COMPETITION 


‘n short, we have returned to the condi+ 
"ion of a buyer’s market—one in which the 
‘ermal interplay of costs and prices should, 
ver a period of time, strengthen and 
, _-Ofate Our economy in rélation to the rest 
°, \¢ world. Increasing competition, while 
ic markets, has been 


affecting many domestic 
Particularly noticeable in its effect on our 
reign sales. Canada ranks third among the 


‘well-being. 


trading nations of the world. Hence, it is 
most important to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment in Canada and of a 
steady volume of traffic for your railway arid 
steamships that our international trade remain 
at a high level. When Canadian labour costs, 
and therefore Canadian prices, tend to be 
high, our competitive position in world 
markets deteriorates and our prosperity 
suffers. Only by constant scrutiny of our 
prices can we ensure that the standard of 
living which we seek will not be so high as to 
prove self-defeating by pricing Canadian 
goods out of world markets. Experience 
has shown that inasmuch as competition 
promotes economical and efficient produc- 
tion, it is healthy for both consumer and 
producer. 


Competition, however, presents a challenge 
to both management and labour to strive 
together for low cost by increasing output, 
improving the quality of product, and 
examining closely price and wage levels. 
Non-productive, make-work projects and 
similar devices offer no substitute for efficient 
and economical production in bringing about 
a high level of employment and economic 
Canadian industry, as a result 
of the large capital investments made in the 
postwar years, is well equipped with modern 
tools and machinery to meet and to take 
advantage of the challenge of competition. 

am confident that with a realisation 
of the nature of the problem, the inherent 
good sense of Canadians will ensure 
that this challenge will be met vigorously 
and effectively. 


The potentialities of Canada cannot fail to 
impress even the most timorous. Through- 
out the length and breadth of this vast 
country there is abundant evidence of the 
strength of our econorny—sound and impres- 
sive strength that justifies optimism on the 
part of all Canadians as to the future. Pos- 
sibly the greatest strength lies in the growth 
of our population. Last year, the number 
of people in Canada increased by 381,000, 
bringing the total to over 15 million—each an 
individual with needs and desires, who must 
be fed and clothed and for whom the goods 
and services required for modern living must 
be produced. The resulting expansion in our 
domestic market and in our productive capa- 
city are major factors in maintaining the 
buoyancy of our economy. 


WEALTH OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


One of the best known of our basic 
strengths is the wealth of our natural 
resources. As has been frequently said, this 
country is witnessing a great surge of mineral 
development not only of the basic and familiar 
metals but also of the new materials of the 
jet and the atomic age. Among the more 
spectacular of the present and _ proposed 
developments are iron ore in Labrador; 
nickel, lead and zinc in the Yukon, the North- 
West Territories and the Maritimes ; copper 
and titanium in Quebec ; uranium in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan ; and asbestos and tungsten 


COSTS 


in British Columbia. Much of the productive 
forest area, which accounts for about one- 
third of the total land area of the ten pro- 
vinces, is yet untouched. Recent progress 
in forest management encourages the hope 
that these lands will prove capable of a far 
greater productivity than was once thought 
probable. 


These developments broaden the founda- 
tion of our industrial potential—a potential 
that is becoming all the more impressive since 
it is accompanied by the discovery and 
development of various additional sources of 
energy. Not many years ago there were some 
who, looking only at the traditional source 
of industrial power—coal—considered that 
the industrial potential of Canada was limited 
by the geographic location of its vast coal 
reserves. ‘Today, with a growing realisation 
of our reserves of water power, improved 
transmission methods, oil and natural gas 
and, for eventual development, nuclear 
energy, our sources of power are con- 
sidered not as a limiting factor to our 
industrial potential but rather as one of 
the major forces in the expansion of the 
economy. 


OIL RESERVES 


Reserves of oil are now estimated at 
3 billion barrels, establishing Western Canada 
as one of the important oilbearing regions 
of the world. The rich potential of new and 
expanding fields leads us confidently to expect 
a considerable increase in proven reserves as 
exploration and discovery move northward 
and eastward across the prairies. Since 
the discovery of the Leduc Field early 
in 1947, one billion dollars has been 
spent on oil exploration and development. 
Additional large sums have been invested 
is refinery and pipeline facilities. As new 
facilities come into operation, the flow of 
oil from established fields will steadily 
increase. 


Average daily production of crude oil rose 
to 282,000 barrels per day-in 1953. This 
amounts to one-third more than in 1952, and 
almost ten times more than in 1946. The 
availability of oil and its products'is trans- 
forming the economy of parts of our Western 
Provinces. Chemical and other industries 
have already been established there and are 
stimulating the general industrial expansion 
of areas previously predominantly agricul- 
tural. Moreover, the export of natural gas 
from Western Canada will bring a new source 
of energy to Central Canada. 


The potential of our hydro-electric power 
has recently been estimated at 65 million 
horse-power. Over one-fifth of this is at 
present developed—equivalent to approxi- 
mately one horse-power per head of popula- 
tion. The many hydro-electric projects under 
construction or being planned assure a sub- 
stantial increase in installed capacity. Those 
along the St. Lawrence alone will provide 
Canada with an increase of some 3 million 
horse-power. 
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Our growing population, the development 
of our natural wealth, and our industrial 
expansion are transforming our economy 
from one dependent on a few basic com- 
modities to one of broad diversification. 
Today the number of people employed in 
agriculture is about the same as it was fifty 
years ago, while the number of those 
employed in other occupations has roughly 
tripled. Today, the industrial labour force 
accounts for almost 84 per cent of the work- 
ing population of Canada—a truly impressive 
proportion when compared with that of 
89 per cent for the United States. Particu- 
larly impressive in this respect is the change 
that has occurred in the prairie provinces, 
where, in the seven years since World War 2, 
the industrial labour force has risen from 
50 per cent to 62 per cent. 


EVIDENCE OF CONFIDENCE 


Equally important for the continuing pro- 
gress of the economy are sound and adequate 
financial institutions and transportation facili- 
ties. Canada is renowned for the strength of 
its banking system and soundness of its fiscal 
and monetary policies—factors which favour- 
ably impress investors and encourage them 
to make long-term investments in Canadian 
enterprises. Continuing and widespread 
confidence in the future strength, soundness 
and growth of Canada is clearly reflected in 
the all-time high capital investment planned 
for 1954. The latest official appraisal indi- 
cates probable capital expenditure amount- 


ing to $5.8 billion, about 3 per cent 
more than last year and equivalent to 
about 235 per cent of estimated gross 


national product. 


In this development, your railway is play- 
ing a vital part by carrying raw materials to 
industry and by helping producers get their 
products to market quickly and economically. 
As a result of some $430 million spent since 
World War 2 on additions and betterments 
to your railway properties, the capacity of 
your railway and its efficiency in operation 
and service are greater than ever before. 
Through the application of technological 
and improved operating techniques, your 
railway is constantly striving to increase 
the effectiveness with which it employs 
men and materials in order that it may 
produce more units of transportation at 
less cost. 


The largest single factor in achieving 
efficient and low cost operation has been the 
substitution of diesel for steam power on 
certain lines of your railway. Some $70 
million already spent on diesel locomotives 
and facilities is reducing operating expenses 
by about $12 million per annum. While 
experience indicates that the greatest savings 
in any programme of improvement are 
usually achieved from initial installations, 
nevertheless, room exists for further substan- 
tial economies from the substitution of diesel 
for steam power. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The statistical record shows _ striking 
evidence of the strides towards increased 
efficiency made possible by the capital 
expenditures undertaken. While total traffic 
volume in 1953 exceeded that of 25 years ago 
by almost one half, there was a reduction of 
almost 10 per cent in the required number 
of man hours. Operation of longer trains, 
together with greater average capacity of 
freight cars and increased train speeds, re- 
sulted in the attainment last year of a new 
high in the number of gross ton miles per 
freight train hour. Increases in wage costs 
and materials prices have been such, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding improved 
efficiency and high traffic volume, the 
financial results of your failway ‘have 
worsened to the extent that the level of net 


earnings has been reduced to almost half. of 
that of 25 years ago. 


Clearly the low earnings reflect the need 
for modification of restrictions to permit ad- 
justment of the rate structure to meet 
changed conditions. Since the original 
freight rate structure and methods of regula- 
tion were designed, competition in many 
forms has become most keen. Meanwhile, 
the railways have been handicapped in meet- 
ing that competition by the continuation of 
restrictions originally designed for the mono- 
poly conditions which existed in the nine- 
teenth century, and by the effects of per- 
petuating monopoly thinking into new 
restrictions. The time is long past due, not 
only from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the railways, but also in the vital interest of 
the country as a whole, for the railways to 
be permitted the greatest possible freedom in 
pricing their services. 


A BURDENSOME RESTRICTION 


The most burdensome restriction is that 
which requires the continuance by the rail- 
ways of the reduced level of rates on Western 
Grain established in 1898 and 1899 under the 
terms of the Crowsnest Pass Agreement of 
1897. That Agreement originally provided 
for a lower scale of rates on grain moving 
eastbound to Fort William and on certain 
commodities moving westbound to Western 
Canada from Eastern Canada. These rates 
were increased during the years 1918-1922 
to enable the railways to meet increased 
costs resulting from World War 1. Upon 
removal of these increases, the railways 
filed tariffs in respect of the westbound 
commodities which applied the Crowsnest 
Pass rates only between points on your 
railway in existence at the time the Agree- 
ment was made. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners 
set aside these tariffs, but the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in 1925, decided that the railways 
had correctly interpreted the Crowsnest 
Agreement. Parliament, which was in 
session when the judgment was announced, 
promptly enacted legislation the effect of 
which was to apply the Crowsnest Pass level 
of rates to all grain and flour moving east- 
bound from all points on all lines of railway 
west of Fort William whenever constructed 
but leaving to the board full power to 
deal with the westbound rates. These 
grain rates fixed at the level of 1899 are 
still in force. 


Moreover, in 1927, under an Order of the 
Board, the rates on export grain moving to 
Pacific ports were lowered to the same level 
as those for grain moving to Fort William. 
It is pertinent to compare the conditions thus 
created with the terms of the original agree- 
ment. Last year one-third of the total freight 
traffic of your railway moved at these low 
rates. The rail charges amount to only 12 
cents a bushel from an average shipping point 
such as Regina, 775 miles distant from Fort 
William. 


NEED FOR LARGER REVENUE 


In 1899, the average hourly wage rate of 
all employees was 18 cents, new rail was 
$22.32 per ton and the price of a new box 
car was about $600. By 1953, the average 
hourly wage, at $1.59, was more than eight 
times the 1899 rate, new rail, at $101.36 per 
ton, was more than five times, and a new box 
car, at $6,700, was more than eleven times 
the prices in 1899. These are burdensome 
increases and explain the need of the railways 
for increased revenue. Even though the 
efficiency of railways has greatly improved 
during the past fifty years, some general 
advances in rates were inevitable. 


In sharp contrast to the rate increases 
granted on other traffic, the Crowsnest Pass 
rates have remained at their old level. In 
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consequence they have become grossly un. 
fair to the railways and to the shippers of 
other commodities. By contrast, the rates on 
grain in the United States, south of the 
border, are approximately three times those 
for comparable distances in Western Canada, 
Because the net earnings of your railway 
tended to be buoyant in years of good crops 
some assume that this proves that grain 
rates in western Canada are profitable to your 
company. The net achieved in those years 
cannot, however, be attributed to the move- 
ment of grain. It resulted, rather, from the 
general stimulation of the economy of the 
country flowing from the prospect and 
realisation of a large crop. When the rainfall 
in late June and early July gave promise of 
good crops, there was a movement to Western 
Canada of agricultural implements, general 
merchandise and other commodities, the 
purchase of which had been delayed pending 
indication of the size of the crop. As cash 
and credit accrued to Western Canadians, 
business conditions improved and traffic for 
your railway increased. Canada has reaped 
large grain crops in recent years, but the 
growing burden of low grain rates, because of 
the mounting costs of wages and materials, 
has been the major factor in depressing 
railway net in relation to gross earnings to 
unprecedented low levels. 


NO SPECIAL PRIVILEGES SOUGHT 


It is believed, in view of all the altered 
conditions to which'I have referred, that a 
change in Government policy directed to a 
lifting of the restrictions on grain rates by 
whatever action may be deemed to be 
expedient, would effect an improvement not 
only in railway met earnings but in the 
economy as a whole, The restrictions 
imposed on the railways have hindered the 
effective meeting of competition and have 
been indirectly responsible for the diversion 
to less economical means of transportation 
of much high-grade traffic that could best be 
moved by rail. This has resulted in loss of 
earnings for the railways. It has also 
increased the overall outlay for transporta- 
tion for the country as a whole because 
the agencies handling the diverted traffic 
have costs greater than those of ail 
transport. 


Your directors do not seek any special 
privileges for your railway. They ask only 
that the transportation policy within which, 
by statute or regulation, your railway is 
required to operate, should be appropriate 
to the conditions of today. It is encouraging 
to note the growing public appreciation of 
the difficulties which the present rate structure 
is imposing upon the railways. Given an 
opportunity to compete freely and fairly, your 
directors are confident that your railway, 
because of its high standard of service, its 
efficiency and its low cost relative to 
competing forms of transportation, will 
recapture and retain such traffic as can 
most advantageously be moved by mail, 
and that its returns will be attractive t 
investors. 


REPLACEMENTS 


An urgent postwar duty of your directors 
was the replacement of worn-out freight 
equipment, provision for movement of the 
mounting volume of freight traffic and the 
securing of economies to be derived from 
Diesel operations, These considerations have 
had a first claim on the financial resources 
of your company. Thus, there has been long 
delay in giving attention to the needs of your 
passenger service and of attracting back 
the railway an important segment of traffic 
to which it has been beyond the financial 


resources of your company to do full justice. 

Delivery is expected next month from the 

Budd Com } 

which by the summer of 1955 will provide 
ull. complement of ultra-modern trans- 


pany of the first units of an order 
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continental, passenger equipment. This equip- 
ment, to be constructed of stainless steel 
both for pleasing appearance and economical 
maintenance, will incorporate the latest fea- 
tures of comfort and convenience. . Sky-view 
“ <-enic-domes ” will permit the traveller to 
enjoy more fully the incomparable. Canadian 


scene! y. 


For the operation of these smooth-riding 
streamlined trains, delivery is already being 
received of a fleet of new Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, some of which will operate over the 
entire 5,700-mile round-trip between Mon- 
treal and Vancouver. Equipment released 
from present transcontinental service will 
permit improvement of service elsewhere on 
the system. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Net earnings from railway operations for 
the first quarter this year were down $1.6 
million. The decline was the result of a 
decrease of some 13 per cent in traffic volume. 
Your traffic officers are hopeful that in the 
remaining months of the year traffic volume 
will move closer to that for the corresponding 
period of last year. Every effort is being 
made, through the attainment of the highest 
possible level of efficiency, to improve net 
earnings. Continuing the curtailment in 
maintenance expenditures put into effect last 
year, there will be no maintenance work 
undertaken beyond that required for pressing 
repairs and safe operation. 


Little prospect exists for an increase in 
other income for 1954. Ocean cargo rates 
remain depressed and it appears unlikely that 
there will be any-improvement in the volume 
of freight carried by your ocean steamships. 
Dividend income from your holdings of 
capital stock of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, is 
unlikely to improve unless there is a recovery 
from existing low prices of lead and zinc. 
The prospect for increased receipts from 
petroleum rents, royalties and reservation fees 
continues favourable, although the rate of 
increase may not be as great as has prevailed 
in the last few years. 


FURTHER PROGRESS ENVISAGED 


The development of both Canada and your 
railway have been along sound lines ; their 
productive capacity and their overall 
strengths are now greater than ever before. 
I see no reason why, providing rail transport 
is relieved of restrictive regulation which 
impairs its ability to meet competition, your 
company should not continue to go forward 
with Canada. 


Your directors show their continuing con- 
fidence in the outlook for your company by 
again planning for a large capital expenditure 
programme in 1954, involving appropriations 
which total $75 million. These are listed in 
the annual report which is now before you 
for your approval. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE BRITISH XYLONITE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO to PER CENT 


MR C. F. MERRIAM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Xylonite Company Limited, will be held in 
London on May 3lst. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr C. F, Merriam, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


_ The forecast which I made a year ago, that 
i¢ manufacturing divisions of the parent 
company and the subsidiaries could look 
lorward with confidence, has been fulfilled. 
The total turnover of the group increased 
about 10 per cent, while the consolidated 
net profit of the parent company is £160,000 
compared with £86,000 for 1952. This con- 
siderable improvement has been achieved in 
spite of the fact that BX Plastics contributed 
ute to the result, being still in a period of 
consolidation. 


DIVISIONS 


The manufacturing divisions of the parent 
company, Halex, Cascelloid and Scintillex, 
which are engaged in making a wide variety 
of consumer goods, increased their turnover 
anc profits. They have up-to-date equip- 
ment and make use of many modern processes 
and the newer plastic materials, ex is 
best known for its long-established range of 
Halex toilet brushes and the ra idly increas- 
ing sales of Bex household hes Altho 


Cascelloid’s. main interest is in Palitoy do 
and toys, it has recently develéped trans- 
Pacent and flexible packaging and the manu- 


ee 


facture of Cascalite 
&azing of industrial 


Each year Scintillex increases its sales in a 
range of fashion and fancy goods. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


BX Plastics is still engaged in transferring 
plant from Dundee to Brantham, as well as 
installing some large new units there. These 
major schemes of development are nearing 
completion and in due course will strengthen 
the company’s leading position in the field 
of thermoplastics. In spite of some recovery 
in the tonnage of plastics and chemicals pro- 
duced and sold, the results of trading during 
1953 were disappointing, and only during the 
latter part of the year reached a profitable 
basis. Owing to reductions in prices of raw 
materials, there was a substantial amount to 
be written off the value of stock 


The move from Dundee will be completed 
this year, and when all the units of plant (new 
and transferred) are on a full production 
basis, BX Plastic’s factory at Brantham will 
contain some of the finest equipment in the 
country for manipulating plastic materials, 
such as calenders for polyvinyl chloride sheet- 
ing, both rigid and flexible, and extruders for 
rigid vinyl tubes and Saran mono- and multi- 

aments. 


The research department was responsible 
for the design of a polystyrene polymerisation 
plant which was completed in 1953, and 
Bextrene polystyrene moulding powder of 
excellent quality is now in full pro- 
duction. ; 
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The Expanded Rubber Company, which 
makes “ Onazote ” thermal insulation matérial 
and “Rubazote” light-density. expanded 
rubber with many varied uses, has had a 
check in the very satisfactory progress made 
since the war, but even so the result is 
good. The sales trend is, however, down- 
wards as a result of reduction in Govern- 
ment orders. 


Bexford Limited, an associated company, 
whose factory adjoins the Brantham Works, 
has had another excellent year and is plan- 
ning to increase its production, which will 
involve an additional building. 


ACCOUNTS 


_ Considerable alterations have taken place 
in the reserves shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet. These are explained in’ the 
notes printed at the end of the published 
accounts. The substantial increase in fixed 
assets in the consolidated balance sheet re- 
flects the heavy capital expenditure under- 
taken during the year, mainly by BX 
Plastics. As a consequence, there is a de- 
crease in nét current assets, which, however, 


are still substantial, amounting to over 
£2,600,000. 


The combined trading profits for the year 
amount to £823,000, against £529,000 for 
1952. Income from trade investments, which 
was substantial last year, does not appear at 
all this year. This does not represent a loss 
of revenue, but an adjustment of the trading 
arrangements with an associated company 
whereby we receive a substantial benefit in- 
corporated in the combined trading profits 
instead of by way of investment income. The 
profit for the group, before taxation, 
amounted to £429,000, compared with 
£236,000 in 1952, the consolidated net profit, 
after tax, being £178,000, against £75,000 
last year. 


Dividend.—In view of the improved re- 
sults, the directors have recommended the 
payment of a final dividend of 8 per cent on 
the ordinary stock, making a total of 10 per 
cent for the year. This compares with a 
total of 8 per cent for 1952. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Heavy capital expenditure has always been 
a feature of our business, and has been more 
than ever necessary since the war. BX 
Plastics, in particular, being manufacturers 
of plastic materials, find it essential to keep 
up to date with the latest discoveries and de- 
velopments, and this is likely to continue in 
the future. 


The Vogue Manufacturing Company.—As 
already announced in the press, The Vogue 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Melton 
Mowbray, has been acquired as from May I, 
1954. This development will strengthen our 
competitive position in the brush and toy 
trades. 


THE FUTURE 


Apart from the anticipated reduction in 
turnover and profits of the Expanded Rubber 
Company, and provided nothing unforeseen 
occurs, we can look forward to improved 
results for 1954, especially as we should have 
a better contribution from BX Plastics. 
However, with the new plants only gradu- 
ally increasing production during 1954 we 
cannot reap the full benefit of the large 
capital expenditure of recent years until 
1955. 


Although we have been able to show. an 
improved financial result, this has been any- 
thing but easy to achieve, and we must be 
grateful to. the managements, staffs, and 
employees for their strenuous efforts and 
willing co-operation. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


118th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN THE RT HON LORD GLENCONNER 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of the Northern Assurance 
Company, Limited, will be held on June 2nd 
in Aberdeen. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt Hon Lord 
Glenconner, which has* been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


It is on effective administration, capable 
of speedy decision and providing efficient 
service, that the-continuity and expansion of 
the group’s world-wide business depends. 
You will be glad to know that further head- 
way has been made in the policy of consoli- 
dating the company’s administration, and that 
1953 has been a year of real progress, as the 
results before you show. 


In this connection, at the annual general 
meeting last year one board of directors, 
known as the General Court, was set up in 
place of the separate London and Aberdeen 
boards which had previously shared the 
responsibility for the conduct of the com- 
pany’s affairs. The new articles of associa- 
tion then adopted were the first step in this 
reorganisation ; the second step was to secure 
an amendment of the Northern Assurance 
Act of 1908. The Bill to amend the Act was 
approved by the shareholders at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting held on February 
10th last and it received the Royal Assent on 
March 26th. 


As the chairman’s statement foreshadowed 


last year, a new board has been set 
up at the Aberdeen Head Office to 
preserve the special connections with our 


business there. 
SCOTTISH REGIONAL OFFICE 


I feel sure, too, that you would like to 
know of another development in the com- 
pany’s plans for providing improved service 
to the public. A regional office for Scotland 
has been opened in Glasgow to provide 
specialist services, covering the whole of 
Scotland, for accident claims and for the de- 
velopment and handling of engineering insur- 
ance, life assurance, and pensions business. 
This office is under the general supervision of 
the manager for Scotland,.and it includes on 
its staff experts in these subjects who are at 
the service of our clients and connections in 
Scotland. This development in Scotland 
may well lead to setting up similar regional 
offices in other areas. 


RISE IN INVESTMENT VALUES 


The total resources of the Northern group 
now stand at £58,170,761 compared with 
£54,628,991 at the end of 1952. They are 
principally secured by our holdings of Stock 
Exchange securities, the book value of which 
last year expanded from £36,111,015 to 
£40,032,907. The past year was marked by 
a rise in investment values, and the modest 
increase in dividends paid by a number of 
industrial companies has given the group a 
better return on its important holdings of 
industrial ordinary shares. 


PROGRESS OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT 


the achievements of the past year, 
both of the parent company and its associates, 
the progress of the life department was again 
outstanding. New life sums assured last year 
by the Northern group reached £16,131,239 
compared with £13,032,774 in 1952. This 


increase of 23 per cent is remarkable, as for 
the life offices as a whole last year’s increase 
in new business was about 6 per cent. We 
have, indeed, every reason to feel satisfied 
with the share of life assurance business that 
we have succeeded in obtaining in the last 
two years, and it lays the foundation for a 
satisfactory expansion of premium income in 
the years ahead. The integration of the 
Northern and the London and Scottish 
life business has led to increased efficiency, 
and it is gratifying that the life business 
contribution by the London and Scottish 
connections shows an appreciable increase 
over 1952, 


PENSIONS DEPARTMENT 


The pensions department has fully justified 
our expectations and is handling a most satis- 
factory volume of group pension schemes. It 
has also been preparing itself against the day 
when the Government may accept the Millard 
Tucker Report, 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our general insurance business ranges 
across the free world. The fire account 
showed a modest increase in premiums and a 
satisfactory profit. Results in the United 
States were somewhat less favourable than 
in 1952, but 1953 was a year of widespread 
hurricanes and we were involved, with many 
other insurers, in the destruction by fire of 
the General Motors’ plant at Livonia last 
August, one of the biggest single losses in 
insurance history. On the other hand our 
fire experience in Australia, Canada and 
South Africa was very good. In these circum- 
stances last year’s total fire profit of £685,642 
compares well with the profit of £727,183 
for 1952, and the profit ratio was only a 
fraction below 8 per cent. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Results in the accident department have 
for some years been dominated by motor 
insurance which is highly competitive and 
inadequately remunerative. Last year we 
secured a 10 per cent increase im accident 
premiums, and after providing on our usual 
conservative basis for a reserve of 50 per cent 
of the year’s premiums to cover unexpired 
risks, the accident account shows a profit of 
£99,389, whereas in 1952 there had been a 
loss of £153,086. This is a more welcome 
result ; it marks a further improvement in 
motor business, but there is still some way 
to go before the return that we and other 
insurers obtain on motor insurance can be 
considered satisfactory. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


Marine insurance yields its final results 
only after a period of time and the lower 
profit transfer of £296,494 in the latest year 
reflects the less favourable results that 
emerged from the 1951 account. The marine 
fund now stands at just over £8 million. Last 
year’s marine account was affected by the 
incidence of large losses in the early months, 
and last October the force of international 
competition led to the ing of the 
attempt to secure a 10 per cent surcharge on 
premiums to offset the continuing increase 
m the cost of ship repai rates, 
again, are falling and in many cases they 
must be reckoned inadequate. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The departmental transfers [  haye 
enumerated above total £1,081,525 as com. 
pared with the 1952 underwriting profi:s of 
£1,008,474. Together with other transfers 
and with the gross investment income on the 
shareholders’ funds of £937,366 (acainst 
£801,845 in 1952) and after providing 
£142,332 for loss on exchange, the Northern 
group’s trading profit is £1,908,642, com- 
pared with £1,837,644 in 1952. 

Taxation at home and abroad has [allen 
somewhat less heavily on the past year’s 
accounts ; we are providing £1,064,295 com- 
pared with £1,303,974 in 1952, but even this 
absorbs 56 per cent of the profit, leaving 
£844,347 net. £400,000 has been set aside 
out of the past year’s net profit to the con- 
tingency reserve ; the group’s resources and 
responsibilities are growing at a rapid rate 
and it is our first duty to ensure an adequate 
cushion of security for the protection of our 
policy holders and for the general support 
of our business. 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 


By long established practice, shareholders 
derive their dividends chiefly from the 
investment income of the non-life funds. I 
have mentioned last year’s satisfactory expan- 
sion in the gross income of these funds before 
tax ; the net investment income of the share- 
holders’ funds, after deducting taxation, rose 
from £395,586 in 1952 to £448,799 last year. 


The decision of ‘your directors to 
recommend a final dividend of IIs. 6d. 
on the ordinary shares, making « total 
distribution of 20s. per share, takes 
this igto account and _ recognises that 
shareholders, as proprietors, are entitled 
to benefit from the growth of the com 
pany and its prosperity. A 2s. step in 
the dividend is larger than im recent years, 
but it is well justified by the progress made 
in 1953. The increased ordinary dividend 
carried with it a further dividend on the 
6 per cent participating preference shares of 
9s: 10.209d.-per share, payable with the usual 
half-yearly dividend on July Ist next. In this 
connection, and because the interim dividend 
has to be considered at a time when the 
results for the full year are not available, I 
would mention that your directors, in {uture, 
only intend to recommend an increase in 
the interim dividend in so far as they deem 
it desirable to effect a balance between the 
interim and the final dividends. 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ FUND 
EXTENDED 


Ten years the company set up 4 
widows and ins’ fund for the benciit of 
the home staff, and this was extended last 
year to the staff in South Africa. [he 

that the fund should 
to the company’s branches 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, |0dia 
and Pakistan To cover the initial 11: >'\'y 
of the new entrants to the fund, a lump sum 
contribution of £12,500 is needed from the 
company, to which your agreement w:! be 


Ri; 

Further, the actuary recommended :![cr 
his valuation of the fund at march _ 
1953, that ‘the company shou ma 
an “annual contribution to the ‘und, 
so that the benefits could be brousht 


into line with present-day needs, 2nd 
yuk Ue hereed ote course. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


LIEUT COL JOHN LESLIE’S REVIEW 


nnual general meeting of Commercial 
I \ssurance Company, Limited, will be 
, May 31st in London, 
following is am extract from the 
t by the chairman, Lieutenant Colonel 
Jo lie, DSO, MC, DL, which has been 
cit ed with the report and accounts: 


cradual process of readjustment, 

v became apparent.in 1952, has con- 

juring the past year and the inflation 

. to which we had become accus- 

luring the postwar era is no longer a 

ninant feature of world trading. In 

stances prices and values have 

receded, but from a general point of view 

we entered upon what may be regarded 

, od of greater stability. This is a 

lcome development and although the 

growth of our premium income has neces- 

sarily been slower, it does, in fact, reflect a 

m real expansion of our business rather 
th hanced valuts and increased rates. 


In spite of these changing circumstances, 
we . I feel, look back upon another year 
of progress and achievement in 1953 and it 
is particularly gratifying to record that for 
the first time in the company’s history the 
net premium income in the fire, aceident, 
und marine departments has exceeded £50 


million. Furthermore, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the departmental 
accounts later in this review, our operations 


through each of the main sections of our 


business were conducted upon a profitable 
basis. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The net premium income was £22,054,866 


(21,771,090 in 1952), The fire fund now 
amounts to £19,488,254. At home the pre- 
mium income advanced, but once again the 
rate of increase was smaller, due to the cir- 
cumstances I have already described. Un- 
happily there is no sign of any abatement in 
the fire wastage in the United Kingdom, and 
no review of last year’s working would be 

‘te without a reference to the East 
loodings, which occurred at the end of 
January. The total claim payments by us 
as sult of this disaster represented a 
substantial figure: 


s, however, overseas that our business 


, 
re 


ha ¢ again shown a welcome expansion, 
notably in the United States, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


‘Ac net premium income was £25,960,426 
4<3,/64,785 in 1952). The accident fund 
how amounts to £17,007,300 or 65.51 per 
cent of the premium income. 


: Business at home has again shown expan- 
sion, but the rate of progress, as was to be 


€xpected, has not been so rapid as in the 
two previous years. 


‘he difficulties connected with the tran- 


age of motor business in recent years 
ave again been muuch in evidence. Refer- 
soces (o the number of accidents, the high 


of repairs costs, and growing third party 
payments are all too familiar, and these and 
Other difficulties continue to be very real 


actors callin s 
writing xi for the exercise of under 


_ The imm : 
limb by vos ae of human life a 


matter of the greatest concern. The adoption 
of every practicable form of accident pre- 
vention on the roads and in the factory 
should be the aim of all, motorist, pedestrian, 
employer, and workman alike. Much is 
being done to bring about a higher standard 
in safety measures in many quarters and 
insurers are making their full contribution. 


In the Commonwealth and overseas field 
generally substantial progress has been made 
in the expansion of our business, and with 
satisfactory results, but the rate of increase 
of our premium income was not so marked 
as was the case in 1952 or, indeed, in most 
of the postwar years. This is due partly to 
the stabilising of values, but also to the fact 
that in most. of these territories the increases 
in rates for motor business, necessitated in 
recent years by the heavy claims experienced, 
had already been applied by the end of 1952. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income was {2,377,672 
(£2,786,921 in 1952). The marine fund now 
stands at £3,921,263 or 164.92 per cent of 
the premium income. 


There has been a decrease in our premium 
income from hull insurance, and this is due 
to a combination of two factors, namely, 
reduced rates and lower values. In some 
cases, where there is a satisfactory record 
over past years, a reduction in premiums can 
be justified, but there are other instances 
where intensified competition has given rise 
to rates which have been so reduced as to 
become, in our judgment, inadequate, and 
this has caused us to decline participation in 
the insurance of a number of fleets. 


Our cargo premium income again shows 
a slight fall from the previous year. It is 
pleasing, however, to record that there has 
been a gradual increase in trade within the 
sterling area due to the lifting of import 
restrictions. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Once again a record figure was reached 
for net sums assured retained at the com- 
pany’s own risk. The gross sums assured 
for 1953 totalled £18,473,819 compared with 
£17,677,560, and this is the first time that a 
figure of £18 million has been exceeded. The 
fall in the number of policies issued is not 
significant, since it mainly reflects our 
adoption of the modern practice of. issuing 
a master policy to cover the whole member- 
ship for each life assurance and pension 
scheme. During the year the life fund 
increased by £2,556,351 to £46,761,740. 


The net premium income in respect of 
life assurance contracts was £4,697,690 (1952, 
£4,421,824), and in addition we received 
£799,147 as single and annual premiums for 
various types Of annuity contract. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 6s. 6d. per £1 unit of stock, making with 
the interim dividend of 5s. paid in November 
last a total for the year of lls. 6d. per {1 
unit of stock—an increase of 1s. 6d. 


The directors have decided to apply to the 
Stock Exchange for quotations of stock in 
5s. units instead of £1 units. 


THE MANGANESE 
BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


NEW OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


The fifty-fifth ordinary annual general 
meeting of The Manganese Bronze and 
Brass Company Limited was held on May 7th 
in London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from. his circu- 
lated statement: The profit for the -year 
before providing for taxation and dividends, 
amounts to £337,277 after charging £85,164 
for depreciation. The comparable profit 
figure for the previous year was our all time 
record of £439,029. Provision for taxation 
amounts to £214,000 against £303,000 for the 
previous year. The amount available for dis- 
tribution therefore is £123,277, or £12,752 
less than a year ago. 


Your directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 6d. per share on the ordinary shares 
making 9d. per share for the year and a 
bonus of 1}d. per share, making a total of 
10}d. (same) for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: The amount shown 
in the balance sheet under this heading 
relates to an investment in Paxol Limited, 
a newly formed Canadian subsidiary at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, in which your company 
owns a controlling interest in association 
with the Clevite Cerporation of USA. This 
subsidiary will shortly be producing bearings 
and other parts made from metal powders 
for the Canadian market. Your directors 
felt well justified in initiating this venture. 


MARINE PROPELLER ACTIVITIES 


The marine propeller side of your business 
at Birkenhead again had a satisfactory year 
with about the same volume of work as in 
the previous year. Orders in hand, which 
represented some 20 months’ work at the 
beginning of the year, now represent 16 
months’ work. Thereaftér it may be that 
there will be less work available. The inflow 
of orders into UK shipyards (in gross tons), 
as reported by “The Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence,” has dropped from 4 million in 1951 to 
little more than 4 million in 1953. Orders in 
hand are reported as 54 million tons, but it 
is wrong to assume that this means three or 
four years’ output for all shipyards. Large 
tankers constitute well over 50 per cent of 
the total order book and only tanker building 
firms have contracts to keep them busy for 
several years ahead. 


The year is noteworthy for the number 
of very large propellers made principally for 
large tankers. Most of these propellers have 
been to our “ Scimitar ” design. The tonnage 
of propellers made in our new “ Nikalium” 
alloy has again increased. The development 
of this alloy represents an important step 
forward and we expect a continuing increase 
in the demand for this superior material. 


Hanprorp Works, Ipswicu: The demand 
for our special alloys, and in particular 
aluminium bronze, showed an increase. 


Eton Park Works, IpswicH: Your works 
manufacturing. “Oilite” self - lubricating 
bearings and other parts made from metal 
powders, experienced a falling off in demand 
with severe competition to secure the work 
available with a consequent reduction in 

margins. The volume of orders booked 
in the last two quarters, however, showed 
an encouraging revival. 


In ‘regard to the prospects, our experience 
of 1954 to date indicates no improvement 
over 1953 and it is impossible to say at the 
moment that profits will not recede still 
further from the peak year of 1952 


The report was adopted. 
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INNS & COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The nineteenth annual general.meeting of 
Inns & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 7th in London. 


Mr Walter Wallace (joint managing direc- 
tor), who presided, said: The accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1953, show a 
trading profit.of £433,076 and a net profit 
of £352,273 for the year, being increases of 
£122,892 and £109,583 respectively on the 
figures for the preceding year. These satis- 
factory results have been produced by large 
increases in turnover, to which all depart- 
ments have contributed. 


I would like to add here that so far, for 
the year 1954, the business of all departments 
is running satisfactorily and compares well 
with that for the year under review. 


Shareholders will note with pleasure that 
the reserves total a sum of £292,102, which 
is just under £50,000 more than the aggre- 
gate figure in last year’s accounts. 


The balance at bank and cash in hand is 
£202,868, and is one of the satisfactory fea- 
tures of the strong asset position of your 
company. 


We are all aware of the heavy burden 
which taxation lays upon industrial under- 
takings, and I think it right that I should 
point out to you that the amount set aside 
for taxation in these accounts is £247,000, 
representing 70 per cent of the net profit of 
the company. The excess profits levy 
finishes with these accounts, viz., Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, and a sum of £50,000 for that 
tax is provided in the accounts. 


The company were grateful to the Chan- 
cellor for the small relief contained in last 
year’s Budget in respect of sand and gravel 
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pits. Your board regret that in spite of the 
strong and clear recommendations of the 
Millard Tucker Committee in their report 
the Chancellor bas not yet granted ade juate 
and proper relief from all forms of nat onal 
taxation in respect of wasting assets. The 
matter does not, however, appear to have 
passed entirely out of the official mind, as 
the current Finance Bill, by Clause 21, pro. 
vides that cemeteries and crematoria are to be 
allowed the cost of land used up. 


The directors propose that the fina! divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares be increased 
from 10 per cent, which has been paid for 
some years past, to 12} per cent, actual, less 
income tax, and that there will also be a 
bonus on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent, 
actual, less tax. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend and bonus as 
recommended were approved. 










ASSETS 





CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in hand, at the Banque Nationale 
and the Postal Cheque Office......... (1) 
OR TOI i. csisntudeccdtivbobnssanesins 
Balances with other Banks............... 
Head Office, Branches and Affiliated 
Rs ec ekin ss oes cha sakede tienes vit eee 
Other short-term assets ...............065 
Bills portfolio : 
SI IIE pins 5s a5 2 cine sbedccasneat 4,343,3 
Government bills rediscountable 

















Government bills mobilizable up to 





























(1) £1 = 140 Belgian francs. 
* Affiliated Banks. 


Assets pledged as collateral : 


for account of others........ 


with the Banque Nationale......... 3,650,000,000.— 


for own account with the Banque Nationale (credit umused)....... 


Securities pledged for own account 


RGR DUOIIOE iis a isis Secs cvcnnceced cdc codec Roe cae ’ 
Cheetahs toon for nec ouk cl Sikes Rene elie an 14,129,236,563.57 


THE LEADING BELGIAN BANK WITH 132 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE :. 


3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels (Belgium) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Preferred or guaranteed creditors : Fr. Fr. 


Banque Nationale de Belgique ...... 
Other creditors ..... 


Fr. Fr. 

2.013,911,577.45 
241 ,416,000.— 
583,296,331.93 


235,134,271.34 
978,704,864.31 Banks* 


Balances due to banks.. 
Head Office, Branches and Affiliated 


79,481.12 





95% with the Banque Nationale 8,684,700,000.— Ce INR isis. cackncaaescesasenses 3,364,092,468.20 
—_—_—_—__——— 16, 678,079 481.12 a 26,038, 311,897.54 
Loans and advances on securities...... $01 ,279,932.26 Bonds and notest................sssccseecee 329,300,000.— 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances 2,642,613,160.75 Amounts callable on securities ........ ° 334,489,550.— 
DiI DRS. 55 cakasiciackcocnihacsonsss 4,990,023,051.80 Cee ROE, ois kd eataces i coiceciccansseoe je 1,210,968,686.80 
Securities portfolio : 
_— reserve securities ............65. . jeeee teens CAPITAL AND RESERVES: 
gian government securities ...... ,804,840, 172.85 : a 
Foreign government securities ...... 29,183,867.15 pete poetoeeyy rang remege gg 85 700,000,000 
Ny MIE a vaso nk coecsncias cass ovednaee 679, 176,296.90 art. 13) : 60.000.000,— 
Other socurities. ...........s0ccs0.cceseea. 277,968,964.— Available reserve Paper NE ee an Pa Re 880,430, 289.60 
Feta aris 4,851,169,300.90 | Available reserve ...........sssrersssenens 430,289. 1, 640,430,289.60 
CUE GONE aici cd can scicisaas ce dsaemciasecde 991 884,604.53 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: 
FIXED ASSETS : Balance brought forward ecoveseseocoucsces 39,866, 537.19 
eek eel ci eS 125,000,000.— Profit for 1953 ............ sesenscsesoresoone 245,039,576.47 984.906,113.66 
Participation in real estate subsidiary eae 
CRONE a viniavpcccihoksansevcnecidbesai 1.— 
Amounts due from real estate sub- 
Sidiary COMPANIES ..........csceeeesees i.— 
a a 125,000,002.— 


Fr. 34,832,512,578.39 





* Affiliated Banks. 
t Notes. 


CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 





I ie Swe SAT COUR CE OUNCES sooo 5 6 niinsovcnda ci acct entedccandan Mapiidpcebe nae bs tae 4,129,215,498.13 
SOE SION ons esd n vasa dncusudlaen rsaucdocia sn een koe 952/558, 

NR IN iii is censindadis eae ichiins Rinks inckuad iced aes ee esr 
Mecurities held in safe Cumtody...........0..0is0-1.s.0ienensoncssevendovscnsveusasnbtiacsoveasteavacciessecousecebion TOMRTMMRMOLTT 


Acceptances .............. 
Other short-term liabilities............... 
Bills in course of collection............... 
Deposits and current accounts : 
at sight or at one month’s notice...... 22,674,219,429.34 


Fr. 
iiedaaiabene 2,483,800,000.— 
22,407,820.— 
——— 2,506,207,820.— 
Spates 130,792,000.— 


LIABILITIES 


23,345,995.92 
—eeeeeectemnaeemee 23,345,995.92 
1,433.492.200.23 


197,800, 773.62 
2,642,613, 160.75 
$32,759,471.25 
164,094,439,02 











Fr.34,832,512,578.39 


——$————— 
| REET ARTSRE TTT 







Fr. 


Monetary reform loan (law of 14.10.45, art. 1): 


ee Dr QUININE WE ion ee oe Ee a 
15) foc Wuinceatbecter aro er re eesanbarsencanesaneanshbannesasbanecennnies 4,497,207,000. ’ 


SOTHO R HRA eRe eee EERE EERO OTE eE HESS e HSE eSSeewEsetbueereeeeee 











4,497,207,000.— 


Other accounts ..... Rvabapeblipehvarcancanvideisansachy capoedashodhaiasbunlersdioith toca ubadinct ni i 7,798,723,273.46 


Principal Correspondent in London: BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER (OVERSEAS) LIMITED, 4, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO 


RECORD SALES 
MR D. M. OPPENHEIM’S SPEECH 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held on May 7th in London. 

Mr D. M. Oppenheim, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: : 

We welcome movements towards a freer 


system of trade and towards greater freedom 
of currencies, all of which assist the growth 
of international trade and commerce. These 


trends are of direct interest to your company, 
which by its very nature largely depends for 
its prosperity on the free flow of international 
trade and particularly the free convertibility 
of currencies. There is a long way to go, but 
the trends are at present in the right direction. 


Some countries, although recognising the 
need for foreign private capital, continue to 
maintain company and other laws which are 
not encouraging ; Or impose quite unrealistic 
and unacceptable conditions. They also sub- 
ject existing investment to discriminatory 
treatment and impose limitations on or hin- 
drances to remittances of earnings and 
repatriation of capital, thereby failing to create 
the necessary atmosphere of confidence. 
Whilst investors must clearly be prepared to 
further the proper aspirations of the country 
in question and subject themselves to the 
laws thereof, governments who seek investors 
must be realistic in creating the conditions 
and the sense of security without which no 
adequate volume of investment is likely to 
flow into their countries either from here or 
from the United States of America. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Furthermore, both at home and abroad the 
burden of taxation is a major deterrent. Sub- 
stantial relief from taxation would constitute 
the healthiest and most enduring encourage- 
ment and incentive to investment. 


At home, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stressed the need for creating a balance 
of trade surplus which will enable this coun- 
try to make a worthy contribution to overseas 
development. But the level of taxation is 
very frustrating to efforts exerted to both 
these ends. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in relieving double taxa- 
tion and full unilateral relief is now allowed 
in this country. Although this is valuable, 
the fundamental problem of double taxation 
remains unsolved ; income and profits arising 
abroad to residents of the United Kingdom 
sull pay the full rate of United Kingdom tax, 
even if such income and profits are not 


I think the ultimate solution may well be 
for each country—and this country in par- 
tcular—to exclude entirely from charge to 
income and profits tax income which falls 
within the jurisdiction of other countries. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


The annual accounts of your company over 
the years since the war bear witness to the 
very considerable extent to which, both 
directly and through its subsidiary companies, 
it has contributed to the furtherance of the 
Policy of increasing overseas investment in 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere. 


e. 1s, Of course, true that not the whole of 
‘hat investment has been voluntary; the 
need, in more recent years, for adequate 
reserves to counter the effects of inflation on 
company finances, coupled with the compul- 
sory retention of profits due to lack of remit- 
tance facilities in some countries, has made 
reinvestment unavoidable. Nevertheless, a 


7 


comparison of the group’s total investment 
in fixed assets alone between 1949 and 1953 
shows an increase by the equivalent of 
£26 million of investment in improved and 
enlarged productive capacity, mainly overseas, 
to meet the increasing demand: for the 
products of the group. 


In certain of our overseas markets there 
has been an easing during the year of import 
restrictions in conformity with the general 
trend towards liberalisation of world trade, 
and one would hope eventually to see a com- 
plete abolition of such restrictions. 


THE PATTERN OF TRADE 


On the other hand, certain factors may 
have a more permanent effect on the pattern 
of trade. Such are: costs of production, 
which continue to increase, and a tendency 
on the part of smokers overseas to switch to 
a lower price class of cigarette, usually of 
local manufacture, with a consequent reduc- 


S8t 


tion in the consumption of the higher priced 
product exported by your company from this 
country. This tendency is particularly evi- 
dent in countries where there has been a 
measure of disinflation. Such switches in 
demand regrettably cause some redundancy 
of labour and plant in our export factories 
here. Against this there arise increasing 
demands on the manufacturing and financial 
resources of our associated companies over-~ 
seas. 


I am happy to report that the total volume 
of sales of the group for the twelve months 
to September 30, 1953, reached a new record 
and for the first six months of the current 
year has continued to expand. On the evi- 
dence of results to date, I feel you can safely 
assume that the final figures for the current 
year should be at least as favourable as those 
for the year which we have had under review 
at this meeting. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Expansion in Activities 


Mr. R. Olaf Hambro’s Statement 


The Forty-Seconp ANNUAL GENERAL MeetiNGc of Hambros Bank Ltd. will be held on 
Thursday, 3rd June, 1954, at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to March, 3ist, 1954: 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


In my statement last year I referred to a noticeable but gradual release of controls by the 
Government and during the year under review further relaxations from Exchange regulations 
have been made. It must be the hope of all of us that this year it will be possible for this country 
further to release the individual from the remaining controls which prevent him from freely 
using his own money, thereby rn what has become to be known generally as con- 

r 


vertibility which is only another name for 


eedom. It is, to my mind, remarkable that people 


all over the world who have had their money blocked here for years should be willing to trust 
London again. It does seem, however, that this is what they are willing, or at any rate, inclined 
to do, which shows great faith in this country. We all, of course, agree that the controls 
imposed on us were necessary after the war but the danger of these is that they build up a 
machine with officials who get used to the machinery and are loath to give it up. One way 
or another, if London is to resume its world financial position, which it can still do, all restric- 


tions must be gradually removed. 


RISE IN ACCEPTANCES 


The past year, in spite of my foregoing remarks, has seen an increased expansion in the 
activities of the Bank. The rise in Acceptances is fairly spread over the countries in which we 
mostly operate which, as is well known, are Norway, Sweden, Denmark and. Finland, also our 
old connections in Southern Europe, particularly Italy, Greece and Portugal. There has also 
been a rise in demands at home for advances against produce, both for export and import, 
which is reflected in the rise in Loans and Advances. The Balance Sheet generally shows 
expansion in all directions and the liquidity remains in the strong position which it has shown 


in past years. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, the net profit figure comparable to that of March, 
1953, is £424,708, against £396,452. This is very satisfactory and shows the increase in the 


activity of the Bank. 


The combined Statement of our Subsidiaries consists primarily of Hambros Investment Trust, 
together with the Executor and Nominee companies. The valuation of Hambros Investment 
Trust stands at the very considerable figure of £750,000 above the value in our Balance Sheet, 

A NEW INVESTMENT 

A new investment has been added during the year by the creation of a Canadian Trust Com- 
pany known as Locana Corporation Ltd., in which we have participated with Messrs. Harrisons & 
Crosfield Ltd. and others, and to the Board of which we have appointed Mr, Jocelyn Hambro. 

Owing to the recession in America the Hambro Trading Company of America Inc. has had to 
reduce further its activities as the difficulty in selling British goods in the U.S A. increases. 

Last year I referred to certain changes in the management, and I would like to congratulate 
the Managers on the smooth working of the new arrangement and also, through them, the whole 
staff, who once — during a very active year, have done excellent work and given that service 


which is proof o 


their continued loyalty to the Bank. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 
HEAD OFFICE: 41, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
Statement of Accounts, 31st March, 1954. 


LIABILITIES 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
Acceptances. 
Paid-up Capital 


Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call 
Bills of Exchange so 

British Government Securities 

Loans, Advances and other Accounts 
Investments in Subsidiaries 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 


£ 
49,389,748 
18,079,878 


,000,000 
2,250,000 
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~ ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY ~ 
LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on June 3rd in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment to shareholders by the chairman, Mr 
Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the report, accounts 
and balance sheets for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953: 


In the course of my review of our 1952 
accounts, I referred to our having provided 
for possible losses in connection with ex- 
change. Since then a further deterioration 
in the overseas currency principally con- 
cerned has necessitated some additional 
adjustments which have affected our fire, 
accident and marine revenue accounts, and 
also the profit and loss account. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


In dealing with the 1952 accounts, I re- 
ferred to the slowing down in the rate of 
expansion of our premium income which, it 
seemed to me, might be indicative of a de- 
celeration of the inflationary trend. On the 
face of it, events appear to have lent some 
support to this view. Our premium income 
for 1953, at £5,832,505, is nearly £220,000 
lower than the corresponding figure in 1952. 


Losses by fire have, in the natural order of 
things, continued but it would be happier 
and more profitable for everybody, leaving 
insurance companies right out of it, if the 
general rate of burning—the funeral pyre of 
so much endeavour—could at least be 
checked in its pace. 

After setting up the customary provision 
for unexpired risks at the close of the year, 
there is an underwriting profit of £586,918. 
This is some £60,000 less than the 1952 
figure, but this does not in all the circum- 
stances occasion surprise. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Premium income, at £2,576,148, rose by 
£103,202. Much of this increase comes from 
higher rates for motor insurance in various 
parts of the world but, with the ever-increas- 
ing cost of repairs and the high level of 
Court awards in the case of third party 
damages, it seems doubtful whether rates 
are, even now, generally adequate. Our 
experience from other classes of accident 
business, however, has on the whole been 
favourable. and the underwriting profit 
emerging amounts to the welcome figure of 
£196,855, 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT 
ACCOUNT 


Our premium income for the year 1953 
amounted to £759,133, as compared with 
£307,042 in 1952. ‘Chiefly responsible for 
this drop in premium income is the con- 
tinuing downward trend of cargo rates due 
to intense competition for a reduced volume 
of business, owing to lower commodity 
prices, in an expanding—if not over- 
expanded—marine insurance market, ~ 


Claims paid in 1953 at £521,918 were less 
by £19,716 than those paid in 1952 and, after 
transferring £100,000 to the profit and loss 
account, the balance of the marine, aviation 
and transit insurance fund at the close of 
1953 amounted to £1,273,130. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our life assurance and annuity fund in- 
creased substantially and now amounts to 
more than £25 million. 


The sums assured under new assurances 
were £5,039,709, after deduction of reassur- 
ances, as compared with £6,279,435 for the 
previous year. Deferred annuities amounted 
to £387,759 per annum against £549,206 per 
annum in 1952. 


The fall in the amount of new business is 
principally due to a smaller volume of new 
staff scheme business which in the preceding 
two years had shown a very marked 
expansion. 

The expense ratio shows a. further fall 
from 12.0 per cent in 1952 to 11.6 per cent 
in 1953. 


The gross rate of interest earned in- 
creased by 4s, 6d. per cent to £4 17s. per 
cent while the net rate fell by Ss. 9d. per 
cent to £3 15s. 10d. per cent. The fal] in 
the net rate is due to the unequal incidence 
of income tax over the two years. 


An interim bonus has been declared for the 
year 1954 at the rate of 35s. per cent per 
annum calculated on the sum assured and 
existing bonuses. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


You will notice that United Kingdom taxa- 
tion, other than income tax on our invest- 
ment income, appears as a credit. There are 
three factors responsible for this: unusual 
position: lower taxable profits, coupled with 
a recovery in respect of excess profits levy ; 
the effect of double tax relief flowing from 
a change in the basis of taxation relating 
to certain of our overseas business, and tax 
relief in connection with exchange. losses. 


It will be seen that the account has 
been charged with a loss on exchange of 
£148,514 which includes £90,000 written off 
overseas investments, the sterling value of 
which has been affected by currency 
depreciation. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The balance brought down from the profit 
and loss account amounts to £536,976. In 
anticipation of the changes in the company’s 
capital to which I refer below, £440,000 has 
been transferred to general reserve. 


THE COMPANY’S CAPITAL 


Accompanying our accounts is a notice 
convening an extraordinary general meeting 
at which resolutions will -be submitted 
relating to the subdivision of the company’s 
shares, now of £5 each (£1 5s, paid), into 
five shares of £1 each, and the capitalisation 
of £550,000 of the reserves of the company 
for the purpose of paying up 5s. of the 
uncalled liability on each of the subdivided 
shares, making the amount paid up 
thereon 10s. per share. Our ultimate aim 
is, I may say, to extinguish this liability 
altogether. 


STAFF 


I am sure you will wish me to express our 
appreciation of work well done to all mem- 
bers of our staff, both overseas and in this 
country, whether they serve directly the 
“ Atlas” or are more i iately associated 
with one or other of our subsidiary com- 
panies, and so serve wus indirectly. All 
of them are part of the “ Atlas” family 
upholding the “ Atlas” tradition, a tradition 
of fair dealing with all people—a tradition 
second to none. 
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A RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


The ‘sixtieth annual general meetin. 
G. & J. Weir Limited will be held on | 
at Glasgow. 


The following is an extract from the u- 
lated statement by the chairman, The R: Hon 
aa Weir of Eastwood, GCB, LL. for 


My annual report deals with the per. 
formanee of your company during the ereat 
Coronation Year of our beloved young Queen. 
It is, therefore, particularly gratifying and 
appropriate that I am able to submit a record 
achievement by our group. 


The consolidated profit, after depreciation 
and all other charges, including taxation, 
amounts to £804,269, of which £312,894 (an 
increase of £122,808) has been retained in 
the accounts of the subsidiary companies, 
leaving the net profit of the parent company 
at £491,375, which is £111,063 more than 
last year. To this net profit is added the 
sum of £25,000, being the provision now no 


of 


longer required against the initial loss in the 
starting up of a subsidiary company. The 
balance brought forward from last yeir is 


£223,566, giving an available balance of 
£739,941, 


Since the company was made public in 
1946 the value of the group’s output has 
increased from an index figure of 100 to 456 
and we anticipate further growth in 1954. 
The capital employed has-naturally increased 
substantially and latterly most of it has been 
secured a our increased bank borrow- 
ing powers. e have spent large sums on 
new buildings, plant and equipment and on 
development of our products. Consequently 
our trading surplus has grown substantially 
and, in spite of the penal rate and form of 
taxation, our net profit has also risen. 


PERFORMANCE SUMMARISED 


To sum up our performance for 1953 the 
following data will be of interest to our 
stockholders : 


Group output has increased by 50 per cent 
Group taxation has increased by 90 per cent 
Group net profit has increased 


by oak ea ao +. 30 per cent 
Group retention of profits has 

increased by ... re ... 40 per cent 
Group dividend distribution has 

increased by ... eae es 25 per cent 


‘Turning now to our proposed dividend, 
your board Have given this their very care- 
ful attention. As you have seen, we propose 
a final distribution of 16 per cent, to Dring 
the total for the year up to 21 per cent. In 
making this proposal we have sought to strike 
an even balance between the restraint wich 
the Chancellor has asked us to exercise, the 
legitimate claims of stockholders, anc the 
necessity of ploughing back a proper pro- 
portion of our earnings. 


After reviewing the performance o! the 
individual firms in the group during the p.st 
year, the statement concluded: 


It would appear that subject to the "cl 
dence of unforeseen eventualities, 1954 should 
be a better year overall than 1953. Looking 
still further ahead, however, I find it neces- 
sary to sound a note of caution. Although 
our order book is still large, and although 
we have substantially increased our ric of 
output, the maintenance of this will ‘um 
very largely on our ability to match it with 
increased sales. To secure these will be 4 

ult task and could be made still more 
ifficult by any reduction in our compet'('y< 
ity, or a general recession in the world 


for the of tal goods manu- 


UL 


factured 
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AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
MR R. B. HAGART’S REVIEW 


following are extracts from the state- 

the chairman, Mr R. B. Hagart, 
-d with the annual report and 
s for 1953: 


ACCOUNTS 


profit earned during the year ended 

I er 31, 1953, was £855,194, as com- 

th £929,344 in 1952 and £856,531 

|. Taxation provision amounted to 

The general reserve was improved 

000 by the transfer of £300,000 and 

s of 6 per cent on the preference 

ind 2s. 6d. per stock unit on the 

, capital were maintained. The 

heet shows reserves and unappro- 
rofits amounting to £3,585,622. 


LW ORDINARY SHARE ISSUES 


result of favourable share market 
ci s, the financial position of the com- 
pany has improved materially since the end 
of 1953. and available funds are now adequate 
for carrying out the investment policy of the 


company and for normal operating purposes. 
In these circumstances your board had to 
consider financial needs only in relation to 


mi borrowed by the company in the 
form of £1,700,000 4} per cent notes and 
the loan of £2 million. It is clear that these 
funds are required for permanent investment 


in the business of the company, and your 
board decided that immediate steps should 
be taken to raise new capital for the repay- 


ment of the whole of the indebtedness. 
Accordingly, stockholders were advised by 

circular dated April 12, 1954, that they were 

to be offered subscription rights for 780,000 


new ordinary shares in the company at 45s. 
per share in the ratio of three new ordinary 
shares for every ten stock units held, and 
that the board had accepted an offer by the 
Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa, Limited, to subscribe for 800,000 
new ordinary shares at 50s, per share. 

"he proceeds of these issues will enable 
the company to discharge the whole of the 


note and loan liabilities amounting to 
£,3,/00,000, 


ORANGE FREE STATE INTERESTS 


Your company has a very considerable 
stake in the Orange Free State goldfield, 
Particularly in Welkom Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited, President Steyn Gold Mining 
Company Limited and President Brand Gold 
Mining Company Limited. 

lhe progress of these companies over the 
last twelve months, especially President Steyn 
and President Brand, has been more than 
encouraging and the company can look for- 
warc with confidence to a satisfactory divi- 
dend income from these sources in the future. 


WLLKOM GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Gold production during the 1953 
noty “ 148,540 02, as against 106,116 oz in 
952, and revenue from sales of gold in- 
“reascd from £1,350,092 to £1,860,745. 

d (he working profit was £146,882 and the 
ebit balance on the i account 
was reduced from £207, to £94,653 at the 
end of 1953, In arriving at the working 


in all £325,418, and a sum of £182,611, being 
interest charges on loans raised to finance 
capital expenditure (other than on the 
uranium project) were charged to capital 
account. 


PRESIDENT STEYN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Gold production was officially commenced 
atthe beginning of April, 1954. Under- 
ground development results on this property 
have been uniformly better than borehole 
indications, and the high percentage of pay- 
ability in reef exposures at both shafts is 
encouraging. 


Up to the end of March, 1954, the results 
of development on Basal Reef were, in total: 


Footage on reef, 19,542 feet. 

Footage sampled, 19,230 feet. 

Footage payable, 16,375 feet. 

Percentage payable, 85.15 per cent. 

Average value of payable footage, 541 inch- 
dwts. 


PRESIDENT BRAND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


During 1953 and the first quarter of 1954 
development results on this mine have been 
very encouraging. Of 4,250 feet sampled to 
December 31, 1953, 4,170 feet, or 98.12 per 
cent, proved payable, averaging 111.32 dwts 
over 13.10 inches, equal to 1,458 inch-dwts. 
Over the first quarter of the current year 
3,140 feet were sampled and averaged 98.57 
per cent payable at an average value of 136.97 
— over 11.89 inches, equal to 1,629 inch- 

wts, 


Subject to the development programme 
continuing according to schedule, the mine 
should reach production stage on a small 
scale before the end of 1954. 


COAL AND ASBESTOS INTERESTS 
The principal bituminous coal producers 
in which we are directly or indirectly 
interested include: 


Amalgamated Collieries of South Africa 
Limited, Blesbok Colliery Limited, The 
Coronation Collieries Limited, Natal Coal 
Exploration Company Limited, The New- 
cast'e-Platberg Colliery Limited, New Largo 
Colliery Limited, South African Coal Estates 
(Witbank) Limited, Springbok Colliery 
Limited, Vierfontein Colliery (Proprietary) 
Limited, Vryheid Coronation Limited. 


In the anthracite field we have a large 
holding in Natal Anthracite Colliery Limited, 
which is developing a steady inland and 
export business. 


The asbestos market has suffered a severe 
recession in both price and volume, and 
there are no signs yet of any favourable turn. 


Royalties received from ‘ Amosa Limited 
were satisfactory in 1953, but were consider- 
ably lower than the 1952 figure. Other 
asbestos interests include Munnik Myburgh 
Chrysotile Asbestos Limited, which is experi- 
encing great difficulties, and Rhodesia 


Monteleo Asbestos Limited, which suspended 
operations in November last. 

The company will celebrate its 50th anni- 
versary this year. It has had an eventful but, 
on the whole, successful history, and your 
board believes that there is reason to be 
optimistic about the future. 
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DOMINION. STEEL 
AND COAL 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of. the 


‘Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 


Limited, was held on May 7th at Montreal. 


Mr L. A. Forsyth, QC, the president, said: 
Net earnings for the year ended December 
31, 1953, after providing for estimated taxes 
and depreciation of $5,254,017.90, an increase 
of $524,071.29, amount to $3,867,714.97— 
lower by $330,160.73. However, when the 
larger depreciation figure for 1953 is taken 
into account, ‘retainable funds from the latter 
year’s operations exceed those of 1952 by 
$193,910.56. In terms of earnings, after 
taxes, per share of capital outstanding, these 
profits represent $1.86 as against $2.02 for 
the preceding fiscal year. 


Profits of the corporation arising from 
operations during the year 1953, before 
interest, taxes and depreciation, were 
$12,890,685.12, while miscellaneous income 
(including $491,664.51 derived from sale of 
fixed assets) provided $1,024,946.20. The 
total revenue figure $13,915,631.32 exceeds 
the corresponding figure in 1952 by 
$380,293.33. The net working capital of the 
corporation, which at December 31, 1952, 
amounted to $28,176,631.56, increased by 
$2,754,001.11 and, as at December 31, 1953, 
stood at $30,930,632.67. 


Regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 
25 cents per share on the outstanding ordinary 
shares of the corporation. were declared 
during 1953, in a total amount of $2,079,666. 
Since the close of 1953 one quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share has been declared 
and paid. 


Ingot Production: At the Sydney steel 
plant production of steel ingots for 1953 was 
lower by 1.6 per cent than in 1952, while 
steel production from the electric furnaces 
in the Montreal plant was reduced by 19.9 
per cent. 


Modernisation and Improvement of Plant: 
At the Sydney steel plant our subsidiary, 
Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, has com- 
pleted the rail finishing mill, the blooming 
mill and the new coke ovens. There are now 
operating in this plant two high carbon wire- 
drawing machines, a billet mill hot bed and a 
turbo blower. Our most significant achieve- 
ment is the completion of our programme for 
increased production at the mines of 
Dominion Wabana Ore Limited, 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


Developments in late 1953 and early 1954 
have been not too reassuring. The decline 
in business which has developed during the 
past five months has compelled us to revise 
our operating programme, particularly in the 
plant at Sydney. Steel operations have 
declined with us to a level slightly higher 
than obtains in the United States. 


There are some indications of improvement 


in demand which should relieve the situation ; . 


but ome cannot say that the trend toward 
better market conditions has as yet developed 
as rapidly or to such a degree as had been 
roth 


I feel that our policy of concentrating-upen 
improved operating efficiency rather than 
upon expansion of production has been 
justified, and will enable us to meet 
unfavourable conditions, marketwise, with 
greater confidence. 


I am certain that the resources of this 
corporation in the skill and capacity of 


as well as in material assets, - 


ts 

will ensure that under any conditions which 

come to pass we will make the best of it. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited will be held 
on May 27, 1954, at Kemsley House, London. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1953, to be 
submitted to the meeting: 


In the closing paragraph of my statement 
on the accounts for the year 1952 I indicated 
that unless there were substantial decreases 
in newsprint and other costs during 1953 
the trading result for that year could not be 
expected to show any marked improvement 
over 1952. As matters have turned out there 
has been little change during 1953 in the 
price of newsprint which at the beginning of 
the year was £54 a ton, was reduced by £1 
a ton on March Ist and fixed at £52 10s. 
a ton on June 28th. On the other hand our 
employees were awarded a cost-of-living in- 
crease at the end of April and in considering 
this important element of our cost it should 
be appreciated that 1953 carried for the 
first time a full year’s charge for the two 
wages increases awarded at the beginning of 
May and November, 1952. 


The trading profits and sundry income of 
the group amounted to £1,335,000 in 1953 
as compared with £1,461,000 for 1952. This 
amount was clearly affected by the special 
factors to which I have referred. 


After adding to the trading profits the 
investment income and the items of special 
income shown separately in the consolidated 
profit and loss acount and deducting deben- 
ture interest the earnings of the group for 
1953 amounted to £1,452,000 before allowing 
for taxation as compared with £1,434,000 in 
1952 
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THE NET PROFIT 


Once more I refer to the charge on the 
earnings accruing to the ordinary stock- 
holders of the distributed profits tax levied 
on the dividends paid to preference share- 
holders. Some alleviation of this most unfair 
burden, which for your company was no less 
than £102,000 in 1953, should have been 
granted before now. Successive Budgets 
have been passed without reference to the 
anomaly and there seems to be no prospect 
of any remedy. 


After providing for taxation and deducting 
profits (£16,000) attributable to outside share- 
holders of subsidiaries there is left a balance 
of £600,000 which is our company’s propor- 
tion of the net profit of the group for the 
year. In 1952 £253,000 was released from 
earlier provisions for taxation mainly as a 
result of the substantial agreement of the 
group’s liability. for excess profits tax. 
During 1953 complete agreement has been 
reached and it has been found possible to 
release a balance of £68,000. It should be 
noted incidentally that the agreement of this 
liability has necessitated an adjustment to 
the excess profits tax postwar refund account 
which is shown in the balance sheet under 
the heading of capital reserves. 


After adding this taxation credit and de- 
ducting £4,500 in respect of profits retained 
in the subsidiaries there remains a balance 
of £664,000 representing the net profit of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited. 


_Your directors conclude that in all the 
circumstances as they exist today, the right 
course is to repeat the rate of final dividend, 
namely 5 per cent, making 10 per cent for 
the year. They have transferred the sum of 
£250,000 to general reserve and after these 


appropriations the balance carried forward 


on profit and loss account is slightly increased 
to £326,000. 


Newsprint is still not free and almost 
alone among the industries of the country 
ours still has to work within important re- 
strictions. 


I had hoped that before now control would 
be at an end and that we should be free to 
order as much newsprint as we required. 
The attitude of the: Government has not 
been wholly sympathetic and it is difficult to 
appreciate why the small amount of addi- 
tional exchange necessary to give freedom to 
newspapers is accorded such a low priority 
in Treasury calculations. 


“ THE SUNDAY TIMES ” 


The record of our publications is one of 
progress during the year. In particular this 
is evident in the Sunday Times on which 
once more I am able to make a favourable 
report. This newspaper has during the year 
taken the initiative in many important and 
interesting directions. I recognise that con- 
temporary conditions are changing and that, 
particularly amongst the younger men and 
women a new spirit of inquiry and interest 
is abroad. To that spirit the Sunday Times 
has responded and has broadened its appeal 
without relaxing for one moment its deter- 
mination to be above all accurate, authorita- 
tive and fair. In the result its circulation 
during 1953 has increased by nearly 50,000. 
In 1954 the rate of increase so far is even 
greater. Recently the selling price has been 
reduced from 4d. to 34d., as was stated in 
the issue of April 4th, in order “that the 
paper may be available to an even wider 
public.” As was then said also, “A gratify- 


_ ing feature of the increased circulation is the 


growing number of younger as well as older 
people seeking a Sunday paper which dis- 
cusses contemporary problems in a frank 
and balanced manner.” 


During the year, it appeared that a balance 
of advantage lay in printing and publishing 
the Sunday Graphic in London rather than 
in Manchester. Arrangements were made 
accordingly and to that fact can, I am sure, 
be attributed much of the encouraging 
progress of the circulation of the Sunday 
Graphic. 


“ DAILY DISPATCH ” 


In Manchester, where competition is, I 
think, keener than in any other area, the 
degree to which both the Daily Dispatch 
and the Evening Chronicle have improved 
their positions is most gratifying. 

The Daily Dispatch has a circulation much 
higher than that of any morning paper pub- 
lished wholly outside London. A great area 
like Lancashire and the north-west requires 
a popular morning newspaper designed to 
serve its special requirements and the Daily 
Dispatch fills this role. The Evening 
Chronicle, which covers Manchester and an 
important area beyond, has undoubtedly 
during the year. increased its popularity 
among women and the younger generation. 
Its extended appeal has had a favourable 
influence on its circulation. 


The present year has opened encour- 
agingly. The abandonment of controls and 
rationing has brought back many organisa- 
tions into the field of advertising and the 
prospect at the moment is good. Neverthe- 
less, it would be rash as yet to interpret the 
outlook as “set fair.” As Mr Butler indi- 
cated in his Budget speech, while there. is 
no evidence of a serious recession in the 
United States and while we appear to be 
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insulated to a greater extent than seemed 
possible a year or two ago from trans-Atlantic 
influences, it is necessary for us to keep ovr 
weather eye open. We must, therefore, not 
let confidence overcome our caution. With 
that proviso I view the affairs Of your com. 
pany for the present year with a creater 
degree of optimism than I have been able to 
do in recent years, 





PARKINSON & COWAN 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 
SIR GEORGE JESSEL’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Parkinson & Cowan Limited was held on 
May 7th, in London. 


Sir George Jessel, Bt, MC, the chairman, 
in the course of his address, said: In my 
speech at the last annual general mecting [| 
did not hold out expectation that 1953 would 
show substantial improvement over 1952, 
which the shareholders will remember as a 
recession year in our industry. My forecast 
proved substantially correct in respect of our 
trading profits, which were £330,000, against 
£350,000 for 1952. Our consolidated net 
profit at £145,000 (£75,000 last year) has 
benefited from taxation adjustments which 
have resulted from the partial execution of 
our policy to wind up subsidiary companies. 

Having paid our normal preference divi- 
dend, absorbing £19,000, your directors re- 
commend a dividend of 9 per cent on our 
ordinary capital, an increase of 2 per cent 
on the 1952 distribution. This recommenda- 
tion has been made in the’ light of several 
factors. Firstly, the improvement in trading 
which started in the autumn of last year is 
well maintained at this date. Secondly, the 
company’s finances and prospects seem to us 
to justify this step. Thirdly, and not the 
least, we think that the proprietors of the 
company are entitled to expect a measure of 
protection against the diminishing value of 
money. As our balance sheet shows, your 
directors have sought to make this company 
a safe investment ; they also seek within the 
same confines of prudence to make it a re- 
munerative one. 


The remainder of the consolidated net 
profit amounting to £89,000 is suggested to 
be disposed as follows: 


Although no less than £118,000 is charged 
in these accounts against depreciation, we 
propose to create a fixed assets replacement 
reserve and to credit thereto an initial sum 
of £50,000. 


During the year we acquired the remain- 
ing half-interest in our previously jointly 
owned South African company. This action 
converted this company into a wholly owned 
subsidiary ; consequently we took into our 
consolidated accounts some accumulated 
losses and wrote down our investment in that 
subsidiary by £18,000. This action con- 
tained an element of anomaly because our 
other overseas investments had a market value 
some £70,000 higher than their book value. 
It seemed rational, therefore, to adjust the 
valuation of these other investments upwards 
by, roughly, a corresponding amount. ‘this 
explains the item of £20,000 credited to 
capital reserve. After this operation our 
overseas investments remain at a market value 
£50,000 above their balance-sheet valuation. 


VALUE OF EQUITY 


Shareholders will note that the book value 
of each £1 ordinary stock, excluding good- 


now stands at 36s., compared with 


will, 
28s. 5d..in 1949, 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Apart from the matters already touched 
upon, there remain a few items worthy of 
note. Stocks have been reduced by £111,000 
odd and cashpis down by £30,000. Net fixed 
assets have increased by £70,000 and this 


reflects our policy in continuously improving 
the quality of our mechanical equipment. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1954 


The vear started with nearly all our fac- 
high activity and operating at a 

ul ‘| of profit. Our leather interests, 
which suffered a severe setback in the last 
rs, remain a source of anxiety. Our 
r, and electricity meter companies 

, well. Our gas-appliance factory is 

e and production of paraffin-burning 

good brisk. It is not easy to forecast 
fu trends, but so far as I can see we 

oy a good year in 1954, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


l etiring directors, Mr R. Connor and 
Mr C. H. Pearsen, were re-elected, and the 
chairman concluded with a tribute to the 


mal g director, Mr H. P. Barker, and to 
the staff and workpeople. Two hundred and 
forty of the latter have served the company 
for more than twenty years. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The British Oxygen Company, Limited, 
was held on May. 13th in London. 


Mr J. S. Hutchison, chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said: 


The consolidated profit after depreciation 
at {4,324,975, shows an increase for 1953 of 
£349,883. The increase came from extended 
sales of industrial gases in Great Britain, 
from generally increased business overseas 
and from improved earnings in the chemicals 
division, all offset by less favourable 


experience im the equipment and electric 
welding fields. 


DEPRECIATION 


Depreciation for the year is increased by 


no less than £405,000 to the high figure of 


£2,007,312, and this is a result of new 
Production plant installation on a consider- 
able scale during the last year or two so that 
We should be able to meet the steadily 
— sing demands for our products in Great 


n and overseas. This process will con- 
ir ind accordingly the new investment 
a’owances proposed in the Budget are of 
cons derable moment to us and offer practical 
assistance in our position of high capital 
investment in plant and equipment which 


tinue, 


— ‘ in depreciation charges which are 
acavy 1 proportion to our other costs of 
Peration, 

INVESTMENT ALLOWANCES 
ealy ‘re strong believers in the need for the 


ar up-to-date factories, machines and 
! nent and our group expenditure on 
ee ‘tems in the past five years has been 
es than £19 million. In the same five 
Se esant eee in all forms of direct 
axa Several million 
would pounds more than 
or taxation and that means that to fill 
“\ ap we have had to seek extra share 


ave been payable on the basis of | 


capital, which must be attracted by a fair 
profit earned on it and a reasonable dividend 
paid on it. Anyone can see how much easier 
it would have been for us to avoid the new 
capital and its dividend charge and instead 
to use on the improvement and extension 
of productive resources the cash which went 
im extra taxation. All can appreciate there- 
fore the burden under which industry in 
Britain. has struggled since the war to get 
itself up-to-date and equipped as it should 
be and at present-day costs. 

_ There can be no doubt whatever that 
improvement in our productive resources lies 
at the root of our ability as a nation to com- 
pete and is essential to our future prosperity. 
Phis clear recognition by the Chancellor of 
our laggard position and his limited but very 
practical assistance in this year’s Budget may 
represent the birth of a new political outlook 
in this vital matter of allowing industry the 
means to progress. I hope earnestly that we 
may look forward to an extension in following 
years of these principles as the means of 
securing and safeguarding for the nation, 
before it is too late, the industrial income 
which pays all our wages and salaries and 
is the basis of all the Government’s taxation 
income and therefore of the social services 
and all the other services taxation provides. 
Industrialists will very much welcome the 
new investment allowances and I hope will 
see to it that the public understands properly 
the willingness of industry to extend and 
modernise its productive resources given the 
means to do so. 


INCREASED HOME SALES AND REDUCED 
PRICES 


Once again our forward planning and lay- 
ing down in Great Britain of large additional 
oxygen production plants has been no more 
than sufficient to enable us to meet the 
demands made upon us. Increased oxygen 
sales are to an extent in quantities which 
entail most favourable prices to customers 
and are met entirely from new production 
plants built at today’s costs and bearing, 
therefore, the heavy depreciation charges to 
which I have referred. The conjunction of 
these factors of sale at keen prices and pro- 
duction at new plant cost, operating in regard 
to an important extension of sales volume, 
has left for us but a modest profit increase 
in relation to that volume. 


On January 1, 1954, we reduced prices of 
liquid oxygen and dissolved acetylene, and 
it is our hope that this step. on our part, 
which we took despite increasing costs, will 
be seen as an effective contribution to that 
increase of industrial production which must 
be the foundation of future employment and 
prosperity. It is unfortunate that the intract- 
able trinity of coal, transport and electricity 
should so persistently frustrate other efforts 
towards cost restraint. 


PROSPECTS 


Industry generally is finished now with the 
phases of long scarcity and eventual quick 
surplus which characterised the immediate 
postwar years, and I look upon the present 
phase as one which for considerable sections 
of industry may be characterised by the intro- 
duction on a wide scale of new methods and 
new products and their consolidation in the 
market. This changing scene offers increased 
opportunity for development, but develop- 
ment takes time for its application and time 
for the benefits to be felt. 


Earnings cannot always go fo. .vard by sub- 
stantial amounts year after year and although 
this may be a year rather of consolidation and 
of gathering strength for the next stride, my 
confidence in the outlook is unabated. Trad- 
ing results in 1954 so far are encouraging and 
I do not consider that you will have reason 
to be disappointed with the report we submit 
to you next year. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Illustrated Newspapers Limited was held 
on May 7th in London. 


Major H. Davenport Price, MC, JP (the 
chairman), presided and in the course of his 
speech said: The profit on trading is 
£543,486, which sum is increased by other 
income to £565,086. There falls to be 
deducted £71,010 in respect of interest on 
debentures, directors’ fees and emoluments 
and depreciation, leaving a profit before taxa- 
tion of £494,076. Taxation reduces this cum 
to £230,300 and there is a further deduction 
in respect of the proportion of profits attribut- 
able to outside shareholders. The resulting 
figure of £217,352 is the net profit for the 
year attributable to Illustrated Newspapers 
Limited, which is an increase of £35,604 over 
the comparable figure for last year. 

Current liabilities and provisions for the 
group amount to £633,469, which figure is 
covered nearly three times by current assets, 
which shows a strong liquid position. 


The results must, under the circumstances, 
be considered satisfactory. There has beén 
a further rise in the cost of production, ard 
the fall in the price of paper has been very 
small in the case of the high quality paper 
used by us. On the other hand we benefited 
from the special numbers issued in connec- 
tion with the Coronation. These numbers 
had a very large sale. 


Our trade papers, The Drapers’ Record 
and Men’s Wear, again had a very successful 
year, and our other subsidiary companies did 
their part in contributing to the year’s 
profits. The report was adopted. 





GOLD COAST SELECTION 
TRUST 


Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman, presided on May 6th at the 
twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Gold 
Coast Selection Trust, Limited, in London. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


We have had another successful year. 
Income from dividends amounted to £106,753 
and profit on the sale of investments £3,715. 
The results of the year’s operations, includ- 
ing the surplus on the purchase and sale 
leases, showed a profit of £140,524. 
November the directors declared an interi:. 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, an increas 
of 24 per cent on the previous year. 


Our portfolio of investments is mainly 
represented by shares in mining companies 
operating in West Africa, including Amal- 
gamated Banket Areas, Ariston Gold Mines, 
Bremang Gold Dredging, Gold Coast Main 
Reef, Marlu Gold Min:ng and Ankobra River 
Power. 


Practically the whole of the world output 
of columbite is mined in Nigeria. The 
limited supply of this material caused a bonus 
price to be paid for columbite, raising it to 
over £2,000 per short ton. Several companies 
in which we are interested produce colum- 
bite, which is yielding very satisfactory 
profits. Development programmes are pro- 
gressing well and the 1954 outputs should 
show considerable increases over 1953. 


The report was adopted and the name of 
the company was changed to Western Selec- 
tion and Development Company, Limited. 


The chairman announced the payment of 
an interim dividend of 7} per cent, less tax, 
on account of the financial year ending 
September 30, 1954, payable on May 30th. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


COLONEL THE HON J. J. ASTOR’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and _seventy-second 
annual general meeting of Phoenix Assur- 
ance Company, Limited, will be held on 
June 2nd at Pheenix House, King William 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Colonel the Hon J. J. 
Astor, on the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953: We have had the pleasure of appoint- 
ing to the board Lord Reith, who comes to 
us with a high reputation and wide experi- 
ence. We welcome his assistance. 


No doubt you will recall with pleasure the 
honour conferred on two members of the 
board in the Coronation Honours. I refer 
to our managing director, Sir Edward Fergu- 
son, whose knighthood was accorded to him 
in recognition of his services to the insurance 
industry as chairman of the British Insur- 
ance Association and to Sir Dingwall Bate- 
son who was similarly honoured for his 
services as president of the Law Society. 
We offer them both our congratulations on 
this fitting tribute to their success in these 
highly important offices. 


Our operations in 1953 resulted in a 
further strengthening of our already strong 
financial position. In keeping with the 
general trend there has been some slackening 
of the rate of progress in total premiums in 
the fire, accident and marine departments, 
but nevertheless they show a satisfactory 
advance and again establish a new record. 
The profits earned on both the fire and acci- 
dent revenue accounts are also impressive and 
from all our underwriting activities 
£1,615,000 is brought into the profit and loss 
account, 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


Turning specifically to the fire depart- 
ment, it has once again produced a very 
satisfactory profit—-{£919,000. The postwar 
expansion of aggregate premiums received an 
expected check. 


The heavy flood and windstorm experience 
has resulted in the claims ratio in this depart- 
ment being higher than in previous years, 
but the comparatively small increase in pre- 
miums calls for only a modest addition to our 
provision for unexpired risks, even on our 
50 per cent basis. Added together, the ratio 
of the claims and the additional provision for 
unexpired risks to premiums is about the 
same as in preceding years. 


In the accident department total pre- 
miums show an increase of 6.6 per cent on 
those for 1952. 


The sum of £490,000 transferred to profit 
and loss account represents a great improve- 
ment on the results we have reported in 
recent years in this department. This more 
satisfying state of affairs is due to the chang- 
ing situation in motor insurance, which con- 
stitutes the largest single section of our acci- 
dent account.- The substantial losses which 
we incurred on motor business over the past 
decade have largely negatived the profits 
made on other classes of risk, but there are 
now grounds for hoping that improving 
motor results will enable us to reap the full 
benefit of our underwriting in these other 
sections. It is important, however, to add 
that we are still a long way from obtaining a 
reasonable return on motor insurance. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department completed business 
~for new sums assured of £6,731,000 net of 


reassurances, which was again a record for 
the company. An indication of the growth 
in this department is the increase in the life 
assurance fund during the year by £1,747,000 
to £31,209,000 after transferring £55,000 to 
the profit and’ loss account. 


The gross fate of interest earned on the 
life funds in 1953 was £4 14s. 4d. per cent 
and the corresponding net rate £3 7s. per 
cent. Both these rates are 2s. 9d. per cent 
greater than those of the previous year. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The transfer from the marine depart- 
ment of £150,000, although smaller than in 
recent years, may be regarded as satisfactory, 
This result has been achieved by conserva- 
tive underwriting of a difficult account and 
after due provision of ample reserves to meet 
outstanding claims. Although the fund is 
slightly less, it represents 165° per cent of 
the premium income, as compared with 
149 per cent last year. At present marine 
insurance is suffering from a position where 
the market can too easily absorb the volume 
of business on offer. The resultant competi- 
tion is likely to have harmful results, for too 
little regard is paid to the delay and heavy 
expense in the presentation and settlement of 
claims, which in due course must demonstrate 
that unduly competitive rates and conditions 
are uneconomic. 


Keen competition characterises the quest 
for cargo business, and one hears of accounts 
changing hands at rates which, according to 
past experience, cannot possibly be expected 
to show a profit and which a prudent under- 
writer should avoid. A period of abnormally 
low casualties may temporarily seem to justify 
rate reductions, but the time must come when 
it will be found that many rates have fallen 
to uneconomic levels. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning our attention to the profit and 
loss account, the aggregate profits transferred 
from the revenue accounts have already been 
mentioned. In addition, I would emphasise 
the further and important increase of 
£100,000 in gross interest, dividends and 
rents earned on our funds dispersed all over 
the world. 


On the other side of the account, as well 
as providing £100,000 for foreign exchange, 
we have increased the annual allocation to 
pensions account by £50,000. The amount 
provided for taxation is less than in the 
previous year despite the larger revenue 
profits, and this is mainly due to adjustments 
In computing our liability for the excess 
profits levy. 


The profit for the year to be carried down 
to the appropriation account amounts to 
£949,000, and with the proposed dividend 
remaining at the rate to. which it was in- 
creased last year, we have been able to 
augment the balance on profit and loss 
account to £2,149,000, thus improving our 
free reserves by ‘ho less than £479,000. - 


Referring to the consolidated balance sheet, 
while the increases in the various groups of 


assets are fairly well spread throughout the | 


list, the main additions are £1,142,000 in 
debentures, £450,000 in ordinary shares, and 
£396,000 in properties. I am pleased to state 
that the excess of market values of our in- 
vested funds over the figures at which they 
stand in our balance sheets has been substan- 
tially increased by the favourable movement 
in market prices over the past year. 
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CROFTS ENGINEERS 
- (HOLDINGS) 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSAis 


SIR ARTHUR CROFT ON 711: 
RECORD RESULTS 


The ‘sixth annual general mee: 
Crofts Engineers (Holdings), Limi: 
held on May 7th at Bradford, Sir 
Croft (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: The protits of 
the group have slightly increased, so that 
once again the figures constitute a record, 
and I am sure that you will agree thar the 
position in which we find ourselves is very 
satisfactory. ; 


The trading profit amounts to (679,795 
against the previous year’s figure of £661,476, 
and, after providing for taxation of 
£376,557 we are left with an amount of 
£303,238, which represents the net profit of 
the group. The directors propose the same 
final dividend as last year—namely, 25 per 
cent on the ordinary shares (absorbing 
£55,000), making a total distribution of 40 
per cent, less income-tax, for the year 


of 
was 
\rthur 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In order to bring the issued capita! of the 
company more into line with the capital 
permanently employed, the shareholders will 
be asked to approve the capitalisation of 
£400,000 from the general reserves of the 
group by the application of that sum in pay- 
ing up in full 1,600,000 shares of ‘Ss. each 
for distribution to the ordinary shareholders 
in the proportion of one new share for each 
share already held. 


An increase in the net value of the fixed 
assets of £110,041 will be noted and the cash 
position has been further strengthened. We 
have been able, during 1953;t0 put into effect 
our planned extensions and rearrangements 
and re-equipment of departments, both at 
Thornbury and Dudley Hill, which I referred 
to last year. New buildings have been erected 
at Dudley Hill, giving us an extra floor space 
of 64,260 sq. fr. 


A tremendous amount of effort has been 
put into this work in order to complete the 
extensions in as short a time as possible, and 
the new buildings are fully occupied and have 
already proved their value. The whole of 
our present schemes will be completed by 
the end of June next. 


PROSPECTS 


During 1953 trading conditions bccame 
more difficult, and there was a substantial 
reduction in our order book. I am pleased, 
however, to report that conditions have in 
recent months shown an improvement, with 
a satisfactory increase in incoming business, 
and the outlook is now encouraging. 


Last year I informed you that we were 
going all out to secure trade, and the results 
alréady achieved show we are on the right 
lines. Your directors are continually ©xplor- 
ing fresh avenues for the expansion 0! out 
activities, and we are very much alive in all 
markets. I cannot attempt to forecast what 
the future will be, but I have no doubt of 
our ability to obtain our fair share of the 
business that is available in the world 


In general, the labour position is 5004, 
and the supply of materials is much ¢a»:<'. 

I have referred in previous reports ‘0 the 
building up of a direct export trade, and this 


end has shown excellent results in 1953. 
“Crofts Canada Limited and Britenco 


Limited, Canada, have had a successful yeat’s 
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wading. Our South African subsidiary has 
so had successful trading results, even 
yhourh the market out there has been some- 
what depressed during 1953. 

The report was adopted. 

subsequent extraordinary general 
~eeting the capitalisation proposals were 


ed 





THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCREASED BUSINESS IN LIFE, FIRE 
AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


INCREASED INFERIM LIFE BONUS 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 
MR HUGH WATSON’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
ral meeting of the company was held on 


gene ; 1B 
May 12th in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Hugh Watson, 
DKS, circulated with the report and accounts 


for 1953: 


A new record figure of just over £5,400,000 
(after deducting amounts reassured) was 


attained in the Life Department despite a 
reduction in the néw sums assured in connec- 
tion with group life and pension schemes. 
In 1952, £270,000 was transferred to invest- 
ment reserve account and this sum has been 


transferred back into the life and annuity 
account during 1953. 


Although the next quinquennial valuation 
of the life business is not due until the end 
of 1955 an examination of the position at 
the end of 1953 discloses a healthy state of 
affairs The directors have decided to 


mcrease the rate of interim bonus payable 
in respect of claims arising during the 
current year under with profits policies 
(effected in the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Ireland) from 30s. per cent to 
| 36s. per cent in respect of each year’s 
premium paid or assumed paid since 


December 31, 1950, 


The premium income in the fire depart- 
ment for the year 1953 exceeded £5,500,000 
and was a new record for the company. The 
claim: ‘perience was not so favourable 
as it was in 1952, but a profit of £117,426 


was transferred to the profit and loss 

The premium income in the accident and 
general account imereased to £1,742,026, 
woich was a new record for the com- 
pany, and the sum of £68,585 was 
ansierred to the. profit and less account. 
Although the moter acount cannot yet be 


Considered satisfactory, it has shown a con- 
_— improvement as compared with 
[he conduct of business in the marine 
department does not prove any ¢asier and it 
'$ NO exaggeration to say that 1953 has been 
another difficult year. It has, however, been 
Pessibic to transfer £100,000 to the profit 
and loss account, whilst still keeping the 
underwriting fund at a prudent level. 


oe year 1953 saw a continued return of 

;_ccnce in British investment markets. A 
fcuction in bank rate and the decline in 
Hs; Jitlds on fixed-interest securities 
. ~ the sounder position. The market 


swe Of the company’s olio was agai 

udstantially above the value. The 
vcstinent policy was again directed towards 

ong the interest in ordinary shares and 


mortgages, 
: me 


Since the close of the year, an offer, which 
had since been accepted, was made to pur- 
chase the shares of the Scottish-National 
Key. Registry and Assurance Association 
Limited. 

The directors felt that the strength of the 
company and the adequacy of its reserves 
justified an increase in the dividend, and 
accordingly recommended an increase to 8s. 
on the “A” shares of the company and 30s. 
on the “ B ” shares, which will absorb a sum 
of £132,000, leaving a balance of £487,086 
to be carried forward, 


After paying tribute to the services 
rendered by the executive officers and the 
staffs of the company and its associated com- 
panies and to local directors and agents 
throughout the world, the chairman con- 
cluded “I would like to express to my 
colleagues on the board and to the manage- 
ment my appreciation of the genefous sup- 
port which they have accorded to me during 
the time I have had the honour to act as 
chairman of the board.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


149th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELD ON MAY 13, 1954 


STATEMENT BY THE. CHAIRMAN, 
MR MAURICE CRICHTON, CA 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our net new life assurances for the year, 
including group life assurance business, 
amounted to the record total of £3,038,221 
as against £2,996,216 for 1952. Deferred 
annuities amounting to £157,090 per annum 
were issued as compared with £200,580 per 
annum for the previous year. 


The premium income now exceeds 
£1 million and at £1,026,461 shows an in- 
crease of £48,959. The net interest income 
increased by £26,543 to £390,443 and the 
net rate of interest earned on the fund was 
£3 10s. lid. per cent as against £3 9s. 5d. 
per cent a year ago. 


Mortality experience. for the year was 
favourable and the expense ratio has im- 
proved, and was 16.1 per cent as compared 
with 16.7 per cent in our last accounts. 


The year 1953 was the last year of another 
triennium and the results of the actuarial 
valuation are set out in the report. As has 
already been announced in the press, rever- 
sionary bonuses have been declared for the 
three years ended December 31, 1953. 
Ordinary participating whole life assurances 
receive 42s. per cent per annum and endow- 
ment assurances receive 40s. per cent per 
annum both calculated on the sum assured. 
At our last triennial valuation the corre- 
sponding bonus rates were 32s. and 30s. per 
cent per annum. Reversionary bonuses have 
also been declared in respect of all other 
classes of participating policies. 

Interim bonuses for the year 1954 will be 
granted at the same rates. 


Our with-profit policy holders will, I am 


sure, be gratified by the substantial additions 
to their policies, and we can thoroughly 
recommend a “Caledonian” with-profits 
policy as a very good investment. 


The improved bonuses, as will have been 
noted, are declared after strengthening our 
valuation and, after providing for the 
bonuses,. our carry forward shows a sub- 
stantial increase. Our investments have been 
carefully reviewed and I cam say that the 
margin between the market values of our 
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Stock Exchange securities and the values at 
which they appear in the balance sheet has 
been substantially increased during the year. 
These results justify our looking to the future 
with confidence. 


The recommendations involve such far- 
reaching changes in existing Iegislation 
that it was hardly to be expected that 
effect could be given to them in this year’s 
Budget. We have given much thought to 
the Report, particularly to the Committee’s 
recommendations of the Millard Tucker 
Report for directors and self-employed 
persons, and if at a later date the 
Committee’s proposals are implemented we 
shall be able to give advice and service to 
all our connections. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


_The premium income for 1953 was 
£3,187,349, an increase of £5,550 over thc 
figure for 1952. 


Our fire underwriting at home and over- 
seas was again very satisfactory, but results 
in the United States of America and Canada 
were not so good as had been hopéd. In 
the United States our figures were adversely 
affected by the disastrous fire last August at 
the Livonia Plant of the General Motors 
Corporation. This was the largest fire which 
has happened in connection with any single 
risk, and a great number of imsurers were 
interested. Following a reduction in the 
amount of long-term business, and conse. 
quently in the reserve required, the additional 
provision has been reduced by £50,000. The 
sum of £269,150 has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income was £3,510,289, a 
record for the company, and an increase of 
£369,243 over the record figure for 1952. 


There has been a steady growth year by 
year in the accident department premium 
income, and at the figure of £3,510,289 it has 
for the first time exceeded the income in 
the fire department. 


Serious losses were sustained as a result 
of the flooding in the eastern coastal areas 
of Great Britain in January, 1953, and under- 
writing in the motor department throughout 
the world continued to be difficult. I am 
pleased to say, however, that the account has 
improved, although the margin of profit is 
small. 


The sum of £33,636 has been transferred 
to the profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The fund at £874,585 represents 201 per 
cent of the premium income, which compares 
with the percentage 175.4 for 1952. The 
sum of £50,000 has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


. The total premium income for all depart- 
ments was £8,159,261, the corresponding 
figure for 1952 having been £7,812,559. 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS 


The amount of interest, dividends and 
rents (less tax) not carried to other accounts 
was £149,736. 


The balance for the year transferred to the 
appropriation account was £282,246 after 
providing for taxation and for bad and 
doubtful debts. 

The directors’ recommendations for deal- 
ing with the surplus are stated in the 
report. : 
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MAPLE & CO., LTD. 


EFFECTS OF POLITICAL REACTIONS 


MR H. S. WHARTON ON 
BURDEN OF PURCHASE TAX 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Maple & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 7th in London, Mr H. S. Wharton 
(president of the company), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : During the past year we 
have felt the effects of political reactions. 
In the first quarter the public wishing to buy 
furniture, etc., was confused by the un- 
certainty as to whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would reduce purchase tax 
and so lower retail prices. Then came the 
Coronation, when unlike the general stores 
which benefited, we found the vast number 
of visitors to England and particularly to 
London, for the time being, anything but 
furniture -minded. However, from June 
onwards business improved consistently, not 
only in London but at all our branches as 
well, and the autumn returns were very satis- 
factory. 


Exports : Our contribution in this most im- 
portant section has been fully maintained, and 
the inquiries now being dealt with are even 
more considerable than a year ago. 

4 


CONTRACTS—MAPLE-MARTYN 
ORGANISATION 


During the past year we have completed 
successfully the various shipping orders and 
large contracts which were mentioned as 
being in hand in the last statement. Other 
contracts of note which we have received 
during the year have included the Saudi 
Arabian Legation in London, three large con- 
tracts in metal and stone for the American 
Battlements Commission, the new Anatomy 
Building for the University College of Lon- 
don, contracts for the National Provincial, 
Midland, Barclays and Lloyds Banks, several 
church contracts for fibrous plaster and metal 
work and the furnishing and decoration of 
many cinemas and hotels. Contrary to some 
articles which recently appeared in the press, 
our orders for ships are most satisfactory, and 
we have on the books today for 1954 and 
1955 delivery, large joinery, decorating and 
furnishing contracts for new liners for the 
P. & O. Company, the Shaw Savill Company, 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and 
the Cunard Steamship Company. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


It is proposed to increase the general 
reserve by £126,483, £100,000 of which is 
released from a provisional liability for excess 
profits tax, mainly in respect of the 20 per 
cent postwar refund. Liquid assets show a 
further reduction, the group stocks in particu- 
lar showing a decrease of £300,000 on the 
previous year due largely to our new central 
buying policy and to reductions in purchase 
tax. There was some improvement in the 
cash position. Current liabilities are again 
substantially reduced, trade creditors showing 
a decrease of over £150,000, reflecting again 
in some measure the purchase tax reductions 
in last year’s budget. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the President said: 
Since my statement for the past year went to 
press we have purchased the old-established 
business of Mark Rowe, Ltd., of Exeter. This 
company has recently built on its old site 
very fine premises situated on what is known 
as “The Golden Half Mile” in the High 
Street, which we hope officially to open early 
in June. Your directors are confident that 
this purchase will prove very advantageous to 


your company and is admirably situated. In 
addition it has freehold factories and 
depositories which were undamaged by 
enemy. action. 


Last year we mentioned the repercussions 
of purchase tax on the furniture and allied 
trades. Within the past fortnight it was 
stated in the House of Commons that the 
total revenue from purchase tax on furniture 
amounted to only £3 million. I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will bear this 
in mind in his next budget and relieve 
the public and the retail trade of this 
burden. What is the use of having subsidised 
housing if at the same time you have pur- 
chase tax levied on furniture, carpets and 
fabrics. It is quite incongruous, and surely 
nine years after the end of the war is time 
enough to get such an anomaly straightened 
out. Last year we told you that the alteration 
in purchase tax would cost us £20,000, which 
money we were compelled to lose unjustly, 
and it is high time that the Customs and 
Excise Department abstained from soaking 
the distributive trades for payments for 
which they should in no way be responsible. 


In conclusion, the increase in the number 
of our patrons, and sales, is progressing 
satisfactorily, and I see no reason to doubt 
that I shall have a more satisfactory statement 
to make to you in a year’s time. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the ordinary stock dividend of 84 per cent, 
less tax, was approved, 


NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY’S POSITION OF 
STRENGTH 


The hundred and forty-fourth annual 
general meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
was held on May 6, 1954, at the Registered 
Office of the company, 64 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 


The Rt Hon Lord Brand, CMG, DCL 
(chairman of the general court of directors), 
presided. 

The chairman said: I should like first of 
all to say that I am sure all shareholders will 
joint with the directors in wishing a long life 
full of happiness to Mr Lansdowne, our 
general manager, who retires at the end of 
June. Mr Lansdowns will have served more 
than forty-five years with the company, 
starting, as you may imagine, at an early age 
not very high up in the scale and finishing 
right at the top. He has deserved very well 
of the company and personally I have greatly 
appreciated the opportunity to co-operate 
with him in the last five years of his service 
in the company as general manager. 


The shareholders will also want me, I 
know, to congratulate Mr Harman on suc- 
ceeding to the general managership and to 
wish him all success. Mr Harman knows all 
about insurance, having been. thirty-eight 
years with the company. ; 


We have unfortunately suffered a great 
loss in the sudden death of .Mr Campbell, 
our manager in Canada, in a-terrible motor 
accident. Mr Campbell and Mrs Campbell 
were motoring to their home in the country 
with their elder daughter. Mr Campbell and 
his daughter were killed instantaneously 
through an accident, for which he bore no 
blame, and could not escape. I know you 
will extend your deep sympathy to Mrs 
Campbell. I had the opportunity of spend- 
ing a month with Mr Campbell two years 
ago, travelling right through. Canada. I 


learnt then to appreciate his many qualities, 


which were very great indeed. We have 
suffered a grievous loss. 
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The board has appointed Mr Dye 
Campbell’s deputy, to succeed him ‘an ps 
wish him all good fortune. 


POSITION OF STRENGTH 


I have little to add this year to my state. 
ment which all shareholders will have 
received. 1953 was a good year but so far 
as underwriting profits are concerned not 
quite so good as 1952. Loss by fire con. 
tinued to take a heavy and increasing toll, 
particularly in the United States. — 


You will already know that your directors 
decided not to increase the dividend. The 
total imterest received was larger this year 
than last but it is necessary to remember that 
tax on distributed profits at 224 per cent js 
an additional heavy burden which now costs 
us over £224,000 per annum. 


Our company has very widespread 
interests and has built up its very strong 
position by the policy of encouraging its 
associated companies in other countries, par- 
ticularly in the United States, Canada and 
Australia, to build up year by year their 
resources out of their profits, though these 
profits are, of course, included in our figure 
for total underwriting profits. This policy 
means that our strength continues to increase 
from year to year 


We look forward with confidence to 1954, 
though the future developments of the 
economy of the United States, on which so 
much depends, are not altogether certain 
Perhaps insurance does not suffer so much 
from booms and slumps as many other 
trades, but we could hardly expect not 
to be affected by adverse developments, 
There is good reason, however, to think 
these may not occur. Our own country 
has progressed satisfactorily during the 
last two years. 


NEED FOR SOUND INTERNAL POLICY 


Our Government’s policy, which is directed 
towards strengthening the currency frame- 
work, is a wise one. We have had good 
fortune in the last two years in that the price 
paid for our imports has fallen much more 
than the price obtained for our exports. But 
we cannot look for equal good fortune in 
future years, and even so the surplus on our 
balance of payments is not large enough both 
to increase our reserves, to provide capital 
for the sterling area and to pay our debts 
without, at the same time, incurring further 
external liabilities. We must produce more 
and export more. In other words we must 
not consume at home the whole of any 
increased production. We require therefore 
a sound internal policy, as has been so clearly 
set forth in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
budget speech and in the “ Economic Sut- 
vey” recently published by the Government. 


We are still a good way from reaching 
the desired objective of having a really strong 
free currency so that we can feel assured that 
our economy is built on durable foundations 
able to meet all shocks. Our greatest danger 
is that -we shall find our costs too high % 
meet the severe and continued competition 
we must expect, not only from Americana 
industry, but more particularly from industry 
in Germany, Japan, Switzerland = and other 
countries. Since our people are as iniclligent 
and efficient as any others, there is 10 
inherent reason why this danger should not 
be overcome, if they are well led both on 
the employers’ side and by their own trade 
union chiefs and if, as it is at present, the 
Government’s internal economic policy 
directed to the right ends. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by the Hon Arthur O. Crichton, the report 
and accounts were approved and adopted. 

Proceedings terminated with a cordial vot 
of thanks to the chairman and directots, 
proposed by Mr J. A. Yeaman, WS. 














Looking for a car 
that has EVERYTHING? 


1}ERE’S A BRILLIANT COMBINATION * 


OF PERFORMANCE, COMFORT, 
LOOKS AND ECONOMY 
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The remarkable Daimler ‘Conquest’ Saloon continues to | 
establish itself more and more firmly as the car for the 
motorist who wants the best of both worlds... who does 
not want to sacrifice comfort for performance, good looks 
for ease of handling, or any of these virtues in the cause of ; 
( i omy. 
Luxurious comfort, spaciousness and silence have always , 
1 the Daimler tradition. The ‘Conquest’ gives you all 

ec and muth more. Here is a capacity for speed and , 
eration that is really remarkable. Here is ease of hand- 
such as is only possible with the exclusive Daimler 
preselector fluid ‘transmission. With such features as auto- 
tic chassis lubrication to save you money in maintenance 

ts and time ‘off the road’, the ‘Conquest’ is the finest 
mbination of motoring qualities on the medium price | 
irket today, 
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full particulars and for the name of your nearest Dealer write to 


Bureau 58, The Daimler Company Ltd., Coventry. 
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Test the ‘CONQUEST?’ today for 
all these points: ! 


Performance. The ‘Conquest’ can accelerate 
from 0-30 in 5 secs.! — then soar rapidly to a 
smooth 80-plus. Cruising at 70. 


Ease of Handling. Preselector fluid transmission 
makes the most tricky navigation quite 

effortless. The small ee vay 
turning circle of 
33° adds greatly to 
manceuvrability. Ax 0 o 
Comfort. Roomy, comfortable and luxuriously 
appointed. The luggage boot is large. Laminated 
torsion bars in the independent front suspension 
give the smoothest riding and steadiest cornering 
imaginable. 





Economy. Automatic lubrication of steering and 
suspension reduces maintenance costs. Water- 
heated induction achieves quicker warming-up 
and saves fuel. 


Easy parking and garaging. An elegant and dig- 
nified car, the ‘Conquest’ 
is yet compact and easy 
to park and garage. Over- 
all dimensions : Length 
14’ 9”, width 5° 5%’, 
height 5’ 33”. 


Price £1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 
*OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


Daimler 
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Lexikon 
The most perfect instrument ‘ 
for mechanical writing 


a J 
a ‘ i VW se t t i An office typewriter incorporating 


in its design and workmanship 

the most advanced. 

precision engineering techniques. 

it is new and complete: 

new because the typebar action and 
the single guide carriage are 
absolutely original in design, 
complete because for the first time 
a single model 

incorporates ali the features 
found only separately or incompletely 
in other models. 


Price: £55.0.0d. 
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Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 


FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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ON THEIR OWN... BUILT UP IN GROUPS 
ees OR FIXED TO THE WALL 


Cum DF a @* sooxcases 


make the most 
of every room 


PEI GRUBB IB RFA 





VERTICAL with glass HORIZONTAL with glass 
sliding doors. £15.10.0. sliding doors. £15.16.0. 








i 





HORIZONTAL with 2 | VERTICAL with 2 woodea 
wooden doors. £17.10.0, doors. £17.10.0. 


en SInEINE CNIS 25 Si, ee ee ree 

in groups) add distinction to the home 
or office. The smooth wax polish finish, 
lovely clean cut lines are a delight to the 
eye, and the adjustable shelves easily 
removable. You can add to them as 
circumstances permit, stack them to atiiiaeeiaithone 
divide up a room, use them as display wooden doors. £19.17.6. 
cabinets ; there’s no end to 

their possibilities. 





JUNIOR £11.11.0. 
with wooden doors £13.10.0, 


Available in seven different 

styles—with wooden or glass doors, 
vertical or horizontal, and in five 
different finishes—Walnut (Natural), Oak 
(Natural and Medium), Mahogany 
(Natural and Medium). 


Width back to front 11”. Cana 
be supplied without bases for 
fixing direct to walls. 


FROM THE FINER STORES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 





MADE ONLY BY MORRIS OF GLASGOW 


H. Morris & Co., Ltd., Milton Street, Glasgow, C.A4. 
® Cumbr aiid 
? on re and at Deansgate Arcade, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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ask the typist 


Gone are the days when the typist, busy at work 
on a schedule, would try to wave away that 
urgent letter. Now, in a matter of moments, she 
simply removes the long carriage complete 
with schedule.Your letter is typed and the 
schedule completed later. This remarkable 
Imperial feature of interchangeability 
applies to platen roller and type-unit as 
well: all three major units are made in 
varying styles or sizes. The typist can 
rely on one Imperial 65 to do the work 

of many different typewriters. 
Exclusive Imperial design and expert 
engineering have made the Imperial 
65,above everything else, the 

typist’s typewriter. 


Imperial 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED - LEICESTER & HULL 
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Be forward-looking with the 
BRITISH TRANSPORT REVIEW 


This thrice-yearly publication deals with new theories, 
present-day problems, current practices and some his‘ ry 
covering all activities of British Transport. 


The APRIL ISSUE contains 


TOWARDS FULLER EMPLOYMENT: 
(1) PASSENGER ROLLING STOCK 
-by G. F. Fiennes, Assistant Divisional Operating 
Superintendent, Eastern Region 
CHANGES IN THE THEORY OF RAILWAY RATE- 
MAKING AFTER 1953 
by Professor Gilbert Walker, Birmingham University 
LIGHTWEIGHT DIESEL TRAINS 
by M. R. Bonavia,. Chief Officer (New Works), 
British Transport Commission 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER MEN AND WOMEN 
by F. H. Spratling, Staff Administration Officer, 
London Transport 
THINKING ABOUT LEADERSHIP 
by S. A. Finnis, Chief Docks Officer, Humber Ports 
THE STATISTICAL DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS 
by F. A. A. Menzler, Chief Development & Research Officer, 
London Transport 


Available from the ee. Officer 
British Transport Commission 

Room 263, 222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Single copies is. post free 

Annual subscription 3s. post free 
Subscription for 4 years 10s. post free 
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Be sure of Autumn 
sunshine ! 


Go to Madeira! Everything is there for 
a late holiday; sun bathing and sea 
bathing, impressive scenery, magnificent 
floral beauty, really good hotels, superb 
food and wines; and it can be reached 
so easily! Three days’ carefree sailing 

aboard the ms. “Venus” and you're 
there. Steamer fares are from £45, and 
Cooks can arrange 7 days’ hotel accom- 
modation from £8 2. 6d. Departures 
every. Saturday from September 11 to 
October 30. 


Send for free folder to>— 


COOKS 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1 or branches ; or 
any office of Dear & Dawson Ltd. 
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% produced in less time 


%* produced with less labour 
. ese %* with every complication of 
P.A.Y.E. taken care of 

automatically 


%* with fully detailed Tax and Payroll 
Records for Inland Revenue, 


Payroll is only one of accountancy’s problems—but ft Employer and Employee 
comes round, inescapably, once a weck. Hollerith 
takes every problem of accountancy in its stride, but 


Payroll makes an admirable starting point for an the very job for 


enquiry. It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
might save you. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane - London + W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 
Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 





E/5311/143 


THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


appeal of these fine filter-tipped cigarettes. 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX ~ PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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THE TWO WEEKS’ TEST WILL TELL YOU wHy 


The purer the smoke the greater the enjoyment, That’s the 
simple principle behind the du Maurier filter. That is why 
more and more people are smoking du Maurier cigarettes, 
because they find —just as you will — that the du Maurier 
filter adds to the pleasure of smoking by allowing nothing 
to spoil the true flavour of the tobacco. But why not put 
it to the test? If you will smoke du Maurier and nothing 
else for two weeks you will discover for yourself the speciai 
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and below Under the control of 


leveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
the surface has been exposed and tested . . . then 
concrete afd steel is moulded in the foundations which are 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 


. . Pm the OFFICE TYPE COMPOSITOR ! is 00 better plan than -t place deep foundation 


construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 


You could call me a ‘one-girl department’, CL EVE L A N D 


really. With my electric Varityper I 
produce master copies of all my firm's Builders of Bridges & Pabvicators of all types of structural steelwork 
stationery—from routine forms and ctr- 
culars to the latest issue of our monthly 
catalogue. I can change my style of type 
in literally two seconds, and line spacing, 


leading, column width and margin justi- PROTECT x 
fication are all automatically controlled. gens 


My finished copy is the reproduction copy, 

ely for printing by direct plate, photo- yOUR PROPERTY. oe 
offset or stencil methods. 

But that’s only half the story. I'd like to 
tell you more about my Varityper and the 
work we do. Then you'll realise why so 
many ‘one-girl’ departments like mine are 
being set up in businesses large and small 
throughout the country. 





Drop me a line or ring me at 


VARI-TYPER DISTRIBUTORS (Gt. Britain) 
LIMITED 


30 ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. Holborn 2014 





full particulars from: 


SECURICOR LTD. 


THE OFFICE COMPOSING MACHINE 6, PORTMAN MANSIONS, BAKER STREET, W|I. 





Telephone: WELbeck 6751 /2/3 
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Now-only by 
Pan American 


Direct flights from LONDON 
to DETROIT and CHICAGO 
as well as NEW YORK 













HAPPY MARRIAGES 
PORT « ks Po 


rey 






When you fly Pan American, 
vou have confidence that the 
most experienced airline in 
the world is looking after you 





Mature partners i . . . each of an age to contribute to good 
living and to bring out each other’s qualities. Every Cheese 
has its day and every day calls for Port. Saccone & Speed” 
Ltd. will gladly send you details of the fine range of Vintage 
Port held in their cellars, and the following Wood Ports are * 
of specially fine quality. 


Per bottle @ 
Ret, Very Pine Taway*. «+ 2 « oe ¥ @28 . 
Brigade, Very Superior Ruby . . ee eo « 198. | 
Old Vintage Character, Full-bodied © ee © 20s. 


Our full price list will gladly Le sent om request. 


SACCONE & SPEED, LTD. 


3¢ SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.t. , 












Your best route to 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Now—if your destination in the U.S.A. is not 
on the Eastern seaboard, you can save valuable 
time by taking a Pan American Clipper* direct 
from London to Detroit or Chicago. You fly in 
comfort by Rainbow Clipper Tourist service. 

This exclusive Pan American service is, of 
course, in addition to normal President Special, 
President, and Rainbow flights to New York — 
where there are immediate connections for all 
. S. cities, as well as Australasia and South 

erica. You'll get there sooner by the world’s 

most at ccna airline! 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 

Pan American, 193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292). 

Also at Lombard House, Gt. Charles St., Birmingham (Central 1126). 
And at 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow C.1 (City 5744). 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


4 Pan AMERICAN 


as "Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 
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Keeping things clean — not just superficially but ‘behind the ears’ as 
: well — must be someone’s responsibility. If cleaning arrangements 
are one of your business or professional worries, you should get to 
know Teepol. This master detergent developed by Shell is now 
recognised as being the most effective and economical cleaning aid 
for use in commerci:l and industrial premises, and in municipal, 


institutional and public buildings of all kinds. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public hea'th 





Shell ——_ Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2, Tel: Temple Bar 4455 © “TEEPOL” is a Registered Trade fark 
DISTRIBUTORS) 
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